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POLITICS VS. BUSINESS 


GITATION of one kind and an- 
other is indisputably having a 
chilling effect upon business. What- 
ever benefits may finally flow from this 
agitation, it would seem that the coun- 
try is being treated to a pretty large 
dose of reform remedies within a short 
space of time. 

The special session of Congress, 
called for the purpose of passing the 
Canadian reciprocity measure, went into 
a wide consideration of the tariff. Al- 
though the reciprocity measure is pop- 
ular, the country might have waited for 
it until the regular session in December, 
and as a Tariff Board had been created 
for the express purpose of investigating 
the present duties and recommending 
necessary revision, it is difficult to see 
any special exigency for tariff legis- 
lation this summer. Probably the main- 
spring of what has been done was the 
desire to manufacture political capital 
for the campaign of next year. 

As if the tariff agitation were not 
enough, great business enterprises have 
been subjected to prosecution and in- 
vestigation, and the history of the 1907 
panic inopportunely revived. 

The responsibility for agitation 
against great business enterprises is 
placed chiefly upon the shoulders of 
certain corporations by the New York 

“Journal of Commerce,” which says: 

“If there is popular and political 
agitation hurtful to the material inter- 
ests of the country, it is mainly due to 
the excesses of those who use the power 
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of corporate organization for their own 
aggrandizement and enrichment.” 

No doubt the misdeeds of some cor- 
porations have made convenient loops 
and hinges on which to hang much of 
the agitation directed against great 
business enterprises, yet the desire to 
create political capital probably fur- 
nishes a leading motive for much of the 
sensational “investigation” that is go- 
ing on. 

State and Federal legislative bodies 
are largely composed of lawyers—men 
who after graduating from college re- 
sort to law and politics as their trade. 
They lack practical business training, 
and are wedded to the theories and doc- 
trines of the schools. As the nobility 
of foreign countries consider them- 
selves above the sordidness of “trade,” 
so the average American legislator 
scorns the ethics of practical business. 
He knows nothing about the struggle 
to meet the ever-fluctuating demands of 
the markets, to keep the plant going, to 
pay wages and buy raw materials. His 
business is not to manufacture goods 
by skill and industry, but to manufac- 
ture a virtuous people by act of parlia- 
ment. All utilitarian projects for feed- 
ing and clothing the multitude are be- 
neath his notice. Earning his bread in 
the sweat of his tongue, he disdains all 
devices necessary to carry on business 
successfully. The making of money, 
however legitimately, is to him the sum 
of human villainy, and something that 
he is sworn to thwart. He demands 
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that only the legislative mill be kept 
running full time while the wheels of 
industry are idle. Himself a parasite 
upon the body politic, producing noth- 
ing useful, he is the natural enemy of 
all engaged in adding to the country’s 
wealth. 

Perhaps in no country in the world 
is the harrying of business enterprise 
carried to the same extent as in the 
United States. Our banks must oper- 
ate under restrictions against which 
European bankers stand aghast; cor- 
porations are so hedged in by State 
and Federal laws that it becomes daily 
more difficult to conform to these re- 
quirements or even to know what they 
are; the railroads must buy labor and 
materials at what prices they can but 
may charge for their services what the 
Government sees fit. 

Nearly all our business legislation 
proceeds upon the theory that business 
is a vast conspiracy for robbing the 
public, and the lawyer-legislator, with 


his college theories and want of busi- 
ness training, keeps sharp watch lest a 


loophole be left. Every year he adds 
some fresh restriction, telling business 
men what they may not do. And the 
process has been going on for a half- 
century or more until at last one can 
hardly carry on business of any kind 
except in violation of some law. 

People have different ways of amus- 
ing themselves. In this country the fa- 
vorite sport is the governmental harass- 
ing of men of wealth. When a colossal 
corporation was fined heavily every- 
body roared with glee. Every possibil- 
ity that our great captains of industry 
will be criminally prosecuted evokes 
shrieks of laughter. To show that a 
man who has been successful in amass- 
ing wealth is an enemy of society will 
confer immortality on anybody who 
never earned an honest dollar in his 
life. 

This attitude of hostility toward suc- 
exists in 


cessful business men which 


the United States to-day is susceptible 
of explanation. It is in part due to the 
selection of lawyers instead of business 
men to make our laws, but it is in no 
small degree due to a reaction against 
conditions engendered in the days of 
privilege and favors to special interests, 
a knowledge of which has inflamed the 
people and led them to apply inappro- 
priate remedies and to adopt a policy 
so drastic as to be fatal not only to the 
evils but to business itself. 

The pity of it all is that those re- 
sponsibie for the strangling of busi- 
ness by legislative enactments are not 
the ones who suffer. They continue te 
eat bread paid for by public taxation. 
But the burden falls on those least able 
to bear it—the wage-earners, depend- 
ent upon the continued operation of the 
railroad or the mill for their shelter, 
food and raiment. 


EXTENDING OUR BANKING 
RELATIONS 


Muc# discussion has been indulged 

in from time to time on the sub- 
ject of extending our banking relations 
with foreign countries, but up to the 
present little has been accomplished. 
There are, of course, representatives of 
several of the leading American bank- 
ing firms in London, Paris, ete., and a 
few of our trust companies have estab- 
lished offices in London. 

The national banks are prohibited 
from establishing branches, and may 
not even compete for business in coun- 
tries near by where the Canadian banks, 
for example, find it profitable to main- 
tain branch establishments. 

Fresh interest has been lent to this 
matter recently by the proposal of 
Lloyds Bank of London to so 2mend 
its articles of association as to permit 
the extension of banking operations in 
foreign countries. 

The institution named is one of the 
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great joint-stock banks of the United 
Kingdom, and no doubt its invasion of 
the foreign banking field will be car- 
ried on with a high degree of skill and 
financial success. 

Very interesting views have been 
brought out by this determination of 
Lloyds Bank. Commenting on what it 
regards as “A New Departure in Bank- 
ing,” “The Statist,” of London, says: 


“Lloyds Bank can undertake busi- 
ness beyond sea in three different ways: 
firstly, by establishing branches; sec- 
ondly, by forming subordinate compa- 
nies or buying up banks already work- 
ing abroad; and, thirdly, by buying an 
interest not giving control in existing 
banks. The first plan is clearly the 
most risky, and requires greater skill 
and a much higher measure of com- 
petence than either of the other two. 
As a rule, Englishmen of the classes 
from which bank directors are taken 
are not well acquainted with foreign 
languages, are not versed either in the 
science or the practice of the foreign 
exchanges, and are extremely ignorant 
of the economic condition, the public 
feeling, the business methods and 
habits and the trend of both the politi- 
cal and the economic development of 
foreign countries. Therefore, they are 
not usually well qualified to guide the 
policy of banks in foreign countries, 
or, indeed, in portions of the Empire 
remote from the Mother Country. The 
directors of Lloyds Bank may be ex- 
ceptions. They may have all the qual- 
ities that are required. But it is ob- 
vious that if they are to conduct with 
success a large banking business, either 
upon the Continent or beyond the At- 
lantie and the Pacific, they must differ 
materially from the bulk of their coun- 
trymen. They must, for one thing, 


have uncommon versatility, and for an- 
other they must have that rare knowl- 


edge of character which will enable 
them to pick out the persons fitted to 
make the experiment a success, not only 
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as the superior administrators of the 
new banks, but also as the travelling in- 
spectors.” 

These objections to the entrance of 
British banks into the foreign field 
sound quite familiar, for they are al- 
most identical with those brought for- 
ward whenever it is proposed to extend 
the sphere of operation of our own 
banks abroad. 

After considering this proposal from 
the viewpoint of the bank, “The Stat- 
ist” considers how it would, if put into 
execution, affect the enterprise and de- 
velopment of the United Kingdom. 

“In searching for an answer to the 
question,” says “The Statist,” “we have 
to bear in mind, firstly, that the great 
Continental banks, and more particular- 
ly the great French and German banks, 
undoubtedly have contributed power- 
fully to the growth of the prosperity 
of their respective countries. What has 
been done by Germany and France we 
shall, of course, be told can be done by 
England likewise; and, therefore, there 
is no need for going farther with the 
inquiry; except to urge upon our own 
bankers to keep always in mind what 
their German and French compeers 
have actually accomplished. 

“But to accept that statement as a 
satisfactory answer to all doubts would 
be a very shallow way of treating the 
problem, for, as all who have given 
attention to the matter are aware, Con- 
tinental banking differs widely from 
British banking—differs not in prac- 
tice alone, but in the conception of 
what banking iss * * * An Eng- 
lish bank is an intermediary between 
the saving classes, who lend to it their 
savings in the shape of deposits, and 
the producing classes, who obtain finan- 
cial assistance from it by means of dis- 
counts and advances. Continental 
banks, in addition to this primary duty 
of banking, add on a great many other 
functions. 
promoters. 


For one thing, they are 


For another, they are 
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founders of enterprise. For a third, 
they are partners, sometimes with 


those they finance, and sometimes with 
other great institutions. We take for 
granted that the directors of Lloyds 
Bank have no intention at present, 
whatever they may be led by circum- 
stances to do in the future, to alto- 
gether revolutionize their business, and 
transform the great institution over 
which they preside into a corporate 
body similar to that of a great German 
bank. More than that, we conclude 
that if they were to propose such a 
thing they would be stopped by their 
shareholders, for in the present state 
of opinion in this country it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that sharehold- 
ers would tolerate a departure from 
what has been not only the settled Eng- 
lish policy of banking, but an exceed- 
ingly profitable policy likewise, to en- 
ter upon a new course of )procedure 
which, however successful it has been 
in foreign lands, would be problemati- 
cal in its outcome under the circum- 
stances that prevail here at home. 

“Assuming, then, that the intention 
is not to depart very widely from what 
has been the practice of the bank here- 
tofore, but only to add on such forms 
of business abroad as can be carried on 
in connection with the home business, 
without drawing largely upon the re- 
sources heretofore applied only to the 
latter, we would ask our readers to ac- 
company us in an inquiry into the prob- 
able effect upon the welfare of this 
country of such new policy. 

“In considering this question as 
closely as it deserves, and free from 
prejudice against innovation, what 
strikes us is that its tendency would be 
to injure the producing classes, and 
still more to lessen the consuming pow- 
er of the community, which is even a 
more important thing than the produc- 
ing power. Scotch banking, which 
upon the whole has been more pro- 
gressive than either English or Irish, 
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and has contributed more powerfully 
to the development of the resources of 
the special country to which it applies, 
has always been more ready to give 
banking accommodation than English 
banking without insisting upon readily 
realizable security. Nobody who has 
studied the history of banking in the 
two halves of Great Britain since the 
deposition of James II., and the conse- 
quent political amelioration of Scotland, 
can seriously dispute that Scotland has 
made greater progress even than Eng- 
land, immense as has been the progress 
of the latter. Furthermore, no com- 
petent student will seriously deny that 
Scotch banking has contributed in an 
exceptionally powerful degree to that 
more rapid rate of progress in the 
northern half of the island. We do not 
in the least wish to minimize the influ- 
ence for good upon Scotch character 
of the governing system of the Pres- 
byterian Church, still less do we wish 
to minimize the incalculable benefit that 
has been conferred upon Scotland by 
her parish schools. But allowing for 
all that, and for the consequent more 
democratic spirit of the Scotch people, 
it seems to us indisputable that the 
Scotch banking system has contributed 
in a very high degree to the exceptional 
progress made by the northern half of 
this island. We do not mean to lay 
down, in saying this, that English bank- 
ers should not safeguard the interests 
of their shareholders; very far from it, 
indeed. But we do say that to ensure 
safety it is not necessary under all 
conditions, in all places, and with re- 
gard to all persons, for a banker to in- 
sist upon having security which he can 
sell at a moment’s notice. Furthermore, 
the tendency for a considerable time 
past in England has been to increase 
the distance between those who govern 
the banks and those who need banking 
accommodation, and thereby to make it 
more and more imperative that a bank- 
er should always have security which he 
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can sell at a moment’s notice. When 
small banks were scattered broadcast 
over the country the partners had a 
knowledge of their customers which 
cannot be had by the great institutions 
that now exist. Besides, a partner 
could do things which a manager of a 
small branch cannot do. 

“The result is that the vast amalga- 
mations which have been going on for 
fully a generation are lessening in an 
extraordinary way the number of 
banks throughout the country, and are 
widening immensely the distance be- 
tween those who lay down the rules 
regulating banking action and those 
who are continually in need of bank- 
ing accommodation. As a result char- 
acter counts for less and less, and 
tangible security that can be sold at a 
moment’s notice counts for more and 
more. Hence we hear from all sides 
complaints that the provinces do not 
get the accommodation now which they 
used to get in the old times, and that 
deposits are being raked up throughout 
all the saving districts and are being 
accumulated in London, where they are 
employed in London and in oversea 
business. Whether the complaint be 
true or false we do not stop here to 
inquire. 

“Our object, in fact, is not to dis- 
cuss the policy of amalgamation, but to 
consider what effect is likely to follow 
if the great amalgamations to which 
we have now become so accustomed re- 
sult in a participation in oversea busi- 
ness by all our great banks. It seems 
to us that there cannot fail to be a 
broadening of the gulf which divides 
the lender from the borrower, a sowing 


of the seeds of dissatisfaction, a sense . 


of injury, and a gradual springing up 
of the feeling which is so marked 
throughout the United States, that 
branch banking is altogether wrong, 
and only small local banks ought to be 
permitted. 

“To all this it may be replied that 
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every age brings its own problems, 
which have to be solved by new adapta- 
tions fitting to the time, and that, as a 
matter of course, the old-fashioned ob- 
ject to the new departures. There is, 
of course, a great deal of truth in the 
plea and it deserves to be weighed care- 
fully. But let us inquire whether 
there is not another side of the ques- 
tion—namely, that human nature is al- 
ways tempted to follow the line of least 
resistance, and that, as a matter of fact, 
English banking for a generation past 
has shirked the difficult problems and 
taken to the easy. 

“We have in this Journal for many 
years past been inviting the attention 
of our readers to the most excellent 
work done by the Bank of France in 
giving banking accommodation to the 
very small tiller of the soil and the 
very small trader in the towns. And 
we have shown that while the Bank of 
France holds the largest gold reserve of 
any purely trading institution in the 
world; while it is also ready with im- 
mense funds to finance its Government, 
to maintain the value of silver at its 
mint quotation, to perform innumera- 
ble services for the Government, and, 
lastly, to maintain branches and 
agencies in every department through- 
out the Republic, it yet is able to pay 
an exceedingly handsome dividend to its 
shareholders. Thus the Bank of 
France not only performs a work of the 
greatest beneficence, but it does so 
profitably for its shareholders. We 
have year after year for a long time 
past brought this out as clearly as we 
could, and we have urged upon our 
banking friends to take the lesson to 
heart and turn it to good use. 

“We are glad to say that a consider- 
able number of banks have adopted the 
policy which we have recommended, 
and we hope that the result will be in 
the highest degree beneficial both to 
them and to their customers. But it 
would be false to say that the policy 
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has been adopted as generally as it 
ought to be. Our banks have devoted 
themselves to the service almost ex- 
clusively of the middle classes, and 
now they tell us, in act if not in words, 
that it is too much bother, trouble, and 
possible expense to cumber themselves 
with the poor. They must seek for new 
pastures at the other side of the waters. 
It seems to us not merely a mistaken 
pelicy, but an utterly unwise policy, 
for when everything is said, business at 
home is both the safest and the most 
profitable, if it were only because no 
hostile Government can interfere with 
it. There can be no legislation inspired 
by either jealousy or ill-will. There 
can be no administrative action ham- 
pering business at every turn. Over 
and above this, we are entering here at 
home, we of this Journal earnestly 
hope, upon a new period, more pros- 
perous, more enlightened, and more 
beneficent than the country ever 
hitherto has known. It will be rich, we 
trust, in the spread of not merely in- 
telligence, but of rising welfare for the 
masses. And there cannot be intelli- 
gence rising welfare for the 
masses without increased and prefitable 
business for the banks that choose to 
minister to them. If the banks neglect 
this great and new mine of wealth, new 
banks will be formed to step into the 
place they have deserted, and the great 
banks will, we fear, find themselves re- 
garded by the public at large as shirk- 
ers of public duty and ministers to the 
welfare of the foreigner. The orthodox 
economists, who exercised so great an 
influence over opinion last century, are 
responsible for much mischief. But 
perhaps nothing they have done has 
been so injurious in its effects as their 
incapacity to see that consumption is 
infinitely of greater value than produc- 
tion, and that, therefore, the true ser- 
vice to be rendered to the country was 


and 


not to pamper the already over-pros- 
perous, but to help to increase the pur- 
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chasing power of the hard-working and 
the thrifty, who only needed capital to 
enable them to rise to a higher plane 
of living. If the great banks are wise 
they will not neglect this great field. 
The Birkbeck Bank has_ recently 
brought very prominently before the 
public how very large the field is. We 
have learned that that institution, which 
bulked so small in the public eye, yet 
not very long ago held deposits which 
a quarter of a century ago would have 
been considered large even for a great 
city bank. The business, then, here at 
home is no more to be despised than is 
the business in France. Will not the 
great banks recognize the fact in time 
and secure their hold apon a clientéle 
that by-and-by will not only be vastly 
more numerous than any clientéle they 
now have, but in the aggregate also will 
be even more influential?” 


Starting out to discuss merely the 
proposal of a London bank to establish 
branches abroad, “The Statist’ has 
taken up some very vital banking prob- 
lems. Although conditions are vastly 
different here, the tendency of certain 
large banks to ignore everything but 
collateral, and to decide applications 
for loans by the rule of thumb, are not 
unknown. But with the great majority 
of our banks, which are small local in- 
stitutions, this is not the case. Loans 
are made quite as much on _ the 
strength of character and financial ca- 
pacity as on the amount of collateral 
offered. Outside a few great banks, at 
least, the art of banking still consists 
in something more than a mere ability 
to read the tape. 

What effect the entrance of the Lon- 
don banks into the international bank- 
ing field might have upon British trade 
and enterprise, we are not prepared to 
say. The export of British capital to 
foreign lands in the shape of manufac- 
tured goods seems to be regarded with 
high satisfaction on the other side of 


the sea. Apparently there is less com- 
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placency over the proposed export of 
capital in the form of cash. The opin- 
ion may be hazarded, however, that if 
British banking capital can find profit- 
able employment in foreign fields no 
restriction should be placed on its go- 
ing there. 

Doubtless, the directors of Lloyds 
Bank are astute enough to avoid any 
withdrawal of funds that can advan- 
tageously be employed in meeting the 
needs of home commerce. 

“The Statist” discusses the form of 
organization most favorable to the car- 
rying on of banking abroad—by 
branches, or by amalgamation with ex- 
isting foreign banks, or by the pur- 
chase of a controlling interest in such 
institutions. It seems to look with 
scant favor on the establishment of 
branches. 

Unless the present National Banking 
Act is amended, it will be impossible 
for our national banks to establish 
branches abroad. The plan put forth 
by Mr. Atpricn contemplates the or- 
ganization of banks specifically author- 
ized to do a foreign business. The 
present writer has suggested a bank 
with large capital organized for the 
same purpose.* 

As the United States grows in com- 
mercial and financial importance, the 
question of pushing our banking into 
foreign countries will become a matter 
of practical concern. 


THE NATIONAL MONETARY 
COMMISSION 


ECENT attacks on the National 
Monetary Commission, made in 

the United States Senate, may be taken 
as an indication that the report to be 
made by the commission—should one 
ever be made—will not escape serious 
opposition. Senator BarLey’s resigna- 


* “An International American Bank’; address 
before Pan-American Commercial Conference, 
Washington, D. C., February, 1911. 


tion from the commission is a straw 
blowing in the same direction. The 
commission will go out of existence 
soon after the reassembling of Con- 
gress next winter. 

The original make-up of the Nation- 
al Monetary Commission was hardly 
such as to inspire respect, although a 
few of the members have been from the 
first possessed of special fitness for the 
work entrusted to them. 

While chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Mr. 
Fow ter introduced a bill for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to be made 
up of a sufficient number of representa- 
tives of banking, manufacturing, com- 
merce, etc., together with members of 
the House and Senate. A commission 
of this character would have been 
commensurate with the great import- 
ance of the subject, and its conclusions 
could hardly have failed in command- 
ing attention and respect. 

But at that time the control of mat- 
ters was in the hands of a clique now 
ousted and discredited, and the appoint- 
ment of a broadly representative com- 
mission was prevented. Instead, the 
present commission was provided for, 
and apparently its object was chiefly 
to mark time and to spend money. In 
both these directions the commission 
has admirably succeeded, having con- 
sumed over three years of time and 
spent a quarter of a million of money. 

When it was proposed to appoint 
other than members of the Senate or 
House on the commission, the objec- 
tion was made that such a course had 
been found in practice to work unsat- 
isfactorily. How insincere this excuse 
was has been shown by the course of 
events. 
ferm the act providing for the appoint- 
ment of the National Monetary Com- 
mission stipulated that the commission 
should be composed of members of the 
Senate and House, later an amendment 
was slipped through—so quietly that 


For although in its original 
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some of those most concerned seemed 
hardly to have been aware of it—pro- 
viding that members of the commission 
retiring from the House and Senate 
should nevertheless continue as mem- 
bers of the Monetary Commission. 

As time went on a number of those 
who were members of the commission 
went out of the halls of Congress to 
join the “lame ducks,” but they have 
still continued to draw comfortable sal- 
aries for their “labors” on the Mone- 
tary Commission. 

All these facts are, of course, an- 
cient history, and it may be questioned 
whether there is anything to be gained 
by their recital now. 

The truth is, however, that most of 
those who were originally appointed on 
the Monetary Commission were satisfied 
with the act of May 31, 1908, common- 
ly known as the Aldrich-Vreeland Law. 
Probably but for the action of Senator 
Burton and Representative Werks 
that act would have been made perma- 
nent instead of being limited to six 
years. 

If the report of the Monetary Com- 
mission shall be discredited, and _ its 
findings made the subject of political 
controversy, those responsible for the 
manner of the commission’s creation 
must bear the blame. 

We have stated repeatedly that, in 
our opinion, the present Monetary Com- 
mission was appointed with a view to 
forcing a central bank upon the peo- 
ple of the United States. Everything 
the commission has done, from its in- 
ception until now, has strengthened 
that opinion. 

And yet, while the commission itself 
and its doings are open to just criti- 
cism, it would nevertheless be unfortu- 
nate if nothing good comes of its 
labors. 

It is also only fair to say that the 
chairman of the commission—Mr. A.p- 
ricH—has presented a recommendation 


for currency legislation that has com- 
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manded very wide support among the 
bankers, and is entitled to an impartial 
discussion. The plan referred to con- 
templates the organization of a central 
bank, with some limitations, and if the 
people favor a central bank of some 
kind perhaps the plan of Mr. Atpricu 
offers as favorable a basis for the crea- 
tion of such an institution as can be 
devised. 

It will be interesting to note, if the 
Democrats and Insurgents are to op- 
pose the creation of a National Reserve 
Association, what substitute they pro- 
pose to offer. 


MUTUAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


ISCONSIN has a new law which 

permits of the organization of 
mutual insurance companies for guar- 
anteeing the payment of depositors in 
failed banks. This is a phase of bank- 
deposit insurance that remains to be 
tried. Oklahoma ead some other 
States have been experimenting with a 
compulsory form of deposit insurance 
and some attempts have been made to 
form stock companies to guarantee de- 
posits. 

Under the Wisconsin plan the mem- 
bership of the mutual insurance com- 
pany is to be composed of the banks 
applying for insurance, and they are to 
pay the premiums which shall comprise 
the fund for meeting losses sustained 
by depositors. 

No doubt the banks of Wisconsin, or 
of any other State, could form a mu- 
tual association for the payment of de- 
pesits of failed banks and could con- 
duct such an organization with more or 
less success. 

Aside from the objection to deposit 
insurance in principle, the question 
arises whether the banks should engage 
in insuring each other’s business, or 
should embark in the insurance busi- 
ness at all. While a bank would join 
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such a mutual association primarily for 
the purpose of protecting its own de- 
posits, it would gain this protection 
only by making a contribution to a com- 
mon fund that would be used in insur- 
ing the deposits of its competitors. 
Probably any form of deposit guaranty 
that could be devised, however, would, 
to some extent, be open to the same 
objection. Whether jealousies, fatal 
to success, could be kept out of a mu- 
tual association of this kind remains to 
be seen. 

The banks have for some years dis- 
cussed the propriety of engaging in the 
fidelity bond business and mutual in- 
surance against bank burglary. Thus 
far they have decided that such enter- 
prises are not proper adjuncts of bank- 
ing. Are there any better reasons for 
concluding that the banks should go 
into the deposit insurance business? 


THE ARBITRATION TREATIES 


FEW events of recent years have 

been more significant than the 
signing of the arbitration treaties be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and Great Britain and France. 
The ratification of these treaties awaits 
the sanction of the United States Sen- 
ate which may not be obtained unless 
the treaties are somewhat modified, 
since the Senate is extremely jealous of 
its constitutional prerogative as a part 
of the treaty-making power. 

The important features of the new 
treaties are the inclusion of questions 
relating to “national honor, territory 
and vital interests,” and the creation of 
4 commission to which matters may be 
referred and discussed for a year be- 
fore a resort to arbitration is had. 

In other words, practically all sub- 
jects of international controversy be- 
tween the United States and the two 
European governments may be settled 


hereafter by arbitration, should the 
ordinary diplomatic channels prove in- 
effectual, and a delay of a year may 
be had for sober deliberation even be- 
fore arbitration shall be invoked. 

Probably it is no exaggeration to say 
that the signing of these arbitration 
treaties marks one of the greatest ad- 
vances made in human history, at least 
since the general abolition of slavery. 
While the treaties will not put an end 
to war, and may not even presently 
diminish the ruinous rate of expendi- 
tures for naval and military equip- 
ment, they do indicate a decided ten- 
dency on the part of the governments 
concerned to substitute the rule of rea- 
son for brute force and murder as a 
means of settling disputes between na- 
tions. s 

Men who are eager for public ap- 
plause have hesitated to give their un- 
reserved assent to the principle of in- 
ternational arbitration, lest they should 
be styled sentimentalists, milksops or 
mollycoddles. But a public opinion is 
growing up in favor of international 
arbitration virile enough to stiffen the 
backbones of the demagogues who de- 
pend for popularity upon their clamor 
for war. The man who advocates a 
pacific means of settlement of diffi- 
culties with other nations may hope be- 
fore long to find himself as much re- 
spected and as popular as those whose 
voice is still for war. 

War’s horrors are well known; so are 
the enormous expenses and burdens en- 
tailed by a resort to this form of bar- 
barity. What many do not realize, how- 
ever, is that the preparation for war 
has become almost as heavy a tax upon 
the people as war itself. 

So long as other nations go on arm- 
ing themselves, we can not remain de- 
fenceless, but by recourse to arbitration 
we can at least test the practicability 
of this means of settling international 
differences and give an example to the 
world that may tend very powerfully to 
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show that nations, as well as individu- 
als, may get on very comfortably with- 
out going armed to the teeth. 


SMASHING THE TRUSTS 


ILL the old methods of unre- 

stricted competition follow the 
recent anti-trust decisions, or will the 
trusts, resolved into their original con- 
stituent companies, go on under other 
names and forms pretty much as be- 
fore? 

And if the old competitive methods 
are restored, will the people be any 
better off or will business conditions be 
more healthful than they were under 
the control of the great combinations of 
capital? 

These are questions of great impor- 
tance. Have they been carefully con- 
sidered in the light of all the facts, or 
has the trust-smashing campaign been 
carried on solely by the momentum it 
has received from those who shout 
whenever the rich are harried or 
brought low? 

As suggested by Mr. George W. 
Perkins, of New York, before smash- 
ing the trusts it might be well to in- 
quire: 

“First. Has the cost of articles 
made by the so-called trusts increased 
or decreased ? 

“Second. Have wages increased or 
decreased ? 

“Third. Has labor been more stead- 
ily employed and better housed—more 
generally employed and better satis- 
fied? 

“Fourth. Have there been fewer 
failures in the lines of business in- 
volved ? 

“Fifth. Have the so-called trusts in- 
creased or decreased our foreign trade 
balances? 

“Sixth. Have the so-called trusts 
devised ways and means and provided 
the capital fer saving and utilizing 
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waste products which could not have 
been done by smaller concerns? 

“Seventh. Is the tendency to have 
the ownership of these large companies 
and the profits made by them enjoyed 
by a few men or by many men? Is the 
tendency to have these corporations in 
the future create, by their profits, large 
fortunes for a few men, as was the case 
in partnerships under competitive meth- 
ods, or is the tendency to distribute 
such profits more generally among the 
people?” 

Could these questions be accurately 
determined, after full and impartial in- 
vestigation, a basis would thus be fur- 
nished for intelligent legislative action. 

Much of the outcry against the trusts 
comes from men of little or no business 
experience. The trust is a great ag- 
gregation of capital, and therefore af- 
fords a ready theme for the essayist 
and the orator to use in inflaming the 
public mind. 

If the trusts are wholly evil, it can 
not be claimed that competition is 
wholly righteous. Probably monopoly 
and unbridled competition each has its 
own sins to answer for, but somewhere 
must lie a middle ground, where capital 
may make necessary combinations with- 
out being allowed to override public 
rights. Patient inquiry may show a 
remedy, but political prejudice and pas- 
sion are sure to delay its discovery and 
application. 


IMPORTANT TRUST COMPANY 
MERGER 


BY its recent absorption of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company of New York rises 
to a foremost place among the trust 
companies of the United States. 

The merger of these two companies 
into a single institution is a natural de- 
velopment of the times. As _ business 
grows, the magnitude of the demands 
made upon the trust companies becomes 
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continually greater, and to meet these 
demands adequately it becomes neces- 
sary to add to resources and capital 
equipment. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company of 
New York has had, from its inception, 
an exceptionally strong board of direc- 
tors, composed of well-known bankers. 
A building is just being completed for 
the company at Wall and Nassau 


streets that will rank among the most 
imposing commercial structures in the 


country. 

Following the merger, the capital of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company has been 
raised from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


FACTORS IN THE BUSINESS 
SITUATION 


NE of the most interesting and ac- 
curate of the business forecasts 
appearing during the year is that com- 
ing from the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago. The 
report is based upon replies to several 
thousand inquiries sent to the bank’s 
correspondents, the information thus 
obtained being carefully compiled and 
analyzed. The bank, owing to its wide 
relations with banks in the chief agri- 
cultural sections of the country, is 1n 
a position to acquire very complete in- 
formation about crop conditions. 

The president of the bank, Mr. 
Grorce M. Reyno ps, in presenting the 
report, after referring to the drouth, 
which has cut short some of the crops 
in certain sections of the country, says: 

“There has not been a serious im- 
pairment the nation over, and_ the 
breaches in the average production are 
only in some products, and in nearly 
every section the losses in one are com- 
pensated by the gain in other fruits of 
the soil. The section which has suf- 
fered in nearly all of its harvests is 
that which was once called the ‘Great 
American Desert,’ and which periodi- 
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cally undergoes conditions that impress 
upon the residents therein that they are 
yet in a semi-arid region, where the 
prodigality of nature is a freak, not a 
rule. 

“Though the northern and western 
sections of the country have suffered, 
the South has been signally blessed 
with a great productivity. Its yields of 
all grains, except corn, have been above 
the average, and its cotton production 
promises to make a record yield.” 

Of the general conditions affecting 
business, favorably and unfavorably, 
Mr. Reyno tps has this to say: 

“Fundamental conditions compared 
with a year ‘ago, according to testi- 
monials from men prominent in all 
branches of industry, show a decided 
improvement. Money is plentiful in 
the banks. The agricultural production 
of the country is satisfactory and a lit- 
tle above the average. Our foreign 
trade reflects a complete reversal in 
tendency, providing a credit balance 
abroad of upwards of $500,000,000. 
The cotton crop, a big factor in our ex- 
port trade, probably the largest on 
record, assures a maintenance of our 
ability to import gold when needed. 

“Europe is showing a more friendly 
disposition toward our securities, and 
with an easier tendency in money 
abroad adds to our ability to sell bonds 
across the Atlantic. Our Government 
has demonstrated its ability to float on 
a satisfactory basis the three per cent. 
Panamas without the artificial stimulus 
of their availability for use as a basis 
of bank note circulation. The excess 
of loans in banks over deposits has been 
materially reduced. The iron and steel 
trade, as a result of the cut in prices, 
is responding slowly, showing a steady 
improvement in volume of business. The 
copper metal situation is more satis- 
factory in consequence of curtailment 
and the railroad earnings are better 
than expected. 

“Other favorable developments have 
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been the new financing and refunding 
operations to the extent of $1,300,000,- 
000, which have been successfully put 
through in the last six months. Rail- 
roads and other corporations and in- 
dividuals are practising greater econ- 
omy; savings deposits are reflecting an 
increase in both volume and number of 
individual accounts. There is a de- 
cided disposition to liquidate indebted- 
ness. Collections are satisfactory. The 
so-called anti-trust decisions and the 
determination of the freight rate con- 
troversy have eliminated some very dis- 
turbing uncertainties.. Sentiment has 
improved and reflects a more hopeful 
tone. Stocks of merchandise are low. 
Prices both of raw material and of 
many articles entering into the cost of 
living are less. There is a marked 
absence of fresh speculation. Reciproc- 
ity with Canada, now probable, has 
opened the way for a broadening of 
trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

“Conditions a year ago reflected some 
strain as a result of a period of wide- 
spread speculation tracing its inception, 
no doubt, to the sudden and almost un- 
precedented recovery from the ill ef- 
fects of the panic of 1907, the oppor- 
tunity for large profits and the heavy 
inflation of our bank note currency in 
consequence of the Governmental policy 
of maintaining an artificial market 
value for its bonds by employing them 
as a basis for circulation. 

“An inflation of paper money in ex- 
cess of actual commercial needs inva- 
riably leads to unhealthy conditions in 
business and to widespread speculation. 
This manifested itself in this instance 
first in the stock market following an 
exceedingly active and broad bond mar- 
ket. When the stock market reached 
high record prices and became top- 
heavy, money sought other means of em- 
ployment, turning to the more specula- 
tive forms of investment. In order to 
analyze the present situation it is neces- 


sary to revert to conditions a year ago. 
The country had experienced a condi- 
tion of almost unprecedented prosper- 
ity in the agricultural districts. Crops 
for several years had been bountiful and 
prices owing to foreign conditions and 
to waste and increased consumption at 
home were high. 

“This inured to a condition of wealth 
and luxury in the farming communities, 
and naturally stimulated prices of land 
to such an extent that interest in the 
cities was attracted to the broad acres 
cf the West. In the more settled com- 
munities farmers added to their hold- 
ings, while land promotion companies 
parcelled out their lands on contracts 
and mortgages, much of it going to 
those inexperienced in farming. So 
quietly and steadily did this land specu- 
lation and activity spread over the 
country that it had absorbed an im- 
mense amount of money and credit be- 
fore bankers and business men realized 
its extent.” 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


NEWSPAPER reports indicate that 

the postal savings banks are 
meeting with that kind of “success” 
that usually attaches to things possess- 
ing a degree of novelty. 

The reason that prompts people to 
patronize these banks illustrates the 
blind trust that is entertained for any- 
thing bearing the Government stamp. 
This trust, in the United States, is well 
founded. But in preferring the postal 
bank to the ordinary savings banks, 
some of the depositors are suffering a 
considerable loss of interest, and we do 
rot believe they are getting any better 
security for their principal. 

For instance, a depositor in New 
York or Boston walks by a well-man- 
aged mutual savings bank that would 
safely care for his funds and pay him 
four per cent. interest and puts his 
money in the postal bank which pays 
only two per cent. 
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And what does the postal bank do 
with the money? Why, it deposits it in 
another bank, taking proper security 
therefor. In practice the process 
amounts to this, that the Government 
is the custodian of the security for the 
postal deposits—and a guarantor of 
such deposits. 

Is not two per cent. per annum a 
pretty stiff rate to exact for the guar- 
anty of savings deposits? Especially 
when the Government holds security 
which reduces any risk of loss almost 
to zero. 

If deposits are to be secured (as bank 
notes now are) by lodging securities 
with a trustee, probably a much less ex- 
pensive and equally trustworthy cus- 
todian than the Government of the 
United States could be found. 

High moral grounds were taken by 
the advocates of the postal savings 
bank, but we can not help regarding it 
as a scheme to take advantage of igno- 
rant fear, by depriving the poor de- 
positor of a just rate of interest for his 
money. The fact that the Government 
“needed the money” to absorb some of 
its stock of two per cent. bonds did not, 
in our opinion, make the whole scheme 
any the less reprehensible. 


USING BANKS AS DECOYS IN 
PROMOTION SCHEMES 


PROMOTERS of enterprise are espe- 

cially anxious to have it appear 
that they are in good standing at some 
reputable bank. Commenting on this, 
“Collier’s Weekly” says: 

“A favorite trick of many promoters 
is to call some bank their ‘depository.’ 
On most of their literature—their let- 
ters, circulars, pamphlets, prospectuses 
—in modest but well-emphasized print 
at the upper left-hand corner you will 
read ‘Depository—Gilt Edge National 
Bank.’ It sounds as if everything that 
came in from stockholders were being 


placed in that bank. It smacks of 
money put in the safest place in the 
world. What it really means is that 
the wily promoter carries a small run- 
ning account for office expenses of a 
few hundred or a few thousand dollars. 
But because of that meager deposit, 
which is unrelated to his actual scheme, 
he refers to that bank as his ‘deposi- 
tory’ for all time to come. The aver- 
age bank president hasn’t time to hunt 
down rogues. He has the right to take 
in deposit what money is passed 
through the cashier’s window. It is 
the rare president who, like Eart of the 
National Nassau Bank, will go through 
the promoter’s plant, as he went 
through the gaudy nest of one such 
crew, and then, finding ‘it didn’t smell 
right,’ refused to touch their money. 

“When you read the word ‘deposi- 
tory’ on the stationery of the promoter, 
ask yourself what does he deposit there. 
Is that bank guaranteeing the safety of 
your money? It is not. Is it giving a 
testimonial of probity and financial 
acumen to that promoter who so fear- 
lessly flaunts its conservative name? It 
is not. Just how much that word ‘de- 
pository’ is actually worth can be tried 
out. Take the stock he has sold you to 
the very bank he calls his ‘depository.’ 
Will they accept it as collateral and lend 
you money? Not they. The word ‘de- 
pository’ comes cheap, means nothing, 
deceives many. It is one more twinkling 
facet in that flash which the promotion 
is making in the eyes of the blinking 
public.” 

Properly carried on, promoting is 
just as legitimate as any other com- 
mercial activity—even the publication 
of newspapers and magazines for the 
enlightenment and protection of an un- 
informed and innocent public. We are 
inclined to think that it would serve a 
most useful purpose if every promoter 
were required by prospective investors 
to have a banker who would vouch for 
his financial responsibility and integrity. 
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Very likely, as “Collier’s” says, the 
use of the term “depository” as above 
mentioned is misleading. It would be 
better if banks would either prohibit 
the use of their names in this connec- 
tion, or if allowed at all it should be 
only after an investigation and with 
such knowledge of the facts as would 
carry some responsibility on the part 
of the bank. 

If all legitimate promotion schemes 
were required first to secure the partial 
approval of a bank of recognized stand- 
ing, it would go a long ways toward 
curtailing the operations of fraudulent 
schemers. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF 
PRICES 


FROM two distinguished persons— 

Judge Gary of the Steel Corpora- 
tion and Attorney-General Wicker- 
sHAM—come suggestions that it may be 
found desirable and necessary that the 
Government shall regulate the prices 
of commodities. These suggestions 
doubtless have their origin in the not 
uncommon belief that the law of sup- 
ply and demand is no longer freely 
operative in regulating prices, but that 
prices are more or less arbitrarily con- 
trolled by the trusts or by agreements 
of various kinds. If this assumption 
were correct, much might be said in 
favor of the proposals of Judge Gary 
and Mr. WickersnaM, for private com- 
binations might be expected to fix 
prices in a way to enhance their own 
profits, while the Government might be 
expected to act more in behalf of the 
public interest. 

And while such proposals are radical 
and even startling, they may neverthe- 
less come to be regarded quite seriously 
in the not distant future. Already the 
Government has taken in hand the reg- 
ulation of railroad rates—that is, has 
fixed the prices which the railroads may 
charge for what they have to sell. 


While the justification for this course 
apparently lies in the nature of the 
case, it may not be found a very long 
step to the regulation of the price of 
coal and meat. Transportation is a 
necessity of modern business life, but 
certainly no more so than food and 
fuel. Again, transportation is hardly 
monopolized to the extent that the pro- 
duction of meat and coal are. 

The rise of prices will no doubt give 
birth to many new schemes for counter- 
acting this tendency, and may cause an 
investigation of the whole problem of 
the cost of production and distribution 
of commodities. 

The statement has been made that 
out of the prices paid for farm pro- 
ducts the farmer gets but forty-six 
per cent., the remainder going for 
transportation and middlemen’s profits. 
It is obvious that if the farmers were 
realizing anything like the enormous 
prices paid for their commodities, peo- 
ple would not need any advice to go 
back to the land. They could not be 
restrained from going there. The fact 
appears to be that there is more profit 
in handling and distributing farm pro- 
ducts than there is in growing them, 
and this explains, in part, why people 
rush to the city instead of remaining on 
the farm. 

The suggestion for Governmental 
regulation of prices will introduce some 
new elements into politics. Presumably, 
everybody will want to vote for candi- 
dates who can promise the voter high 
prices for everything he has to sell and 
low prices for everything he has to buy. 


A MALIGNANT FALSEHOOD 


RIENDS of Tue Bankers Maaa- 

ZINE have sent us copies of a 
wholly false and malignant article, 
which purports to have been published 
in the issue of this Magazine for 
March, 1892. 
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In substance the article favors a 
policy by which the capitalists of the 
country are to combine, politically and 
otherwise, to keep the “common people” 
in subjection. The whole thing is so 
evidently spurious on its face, and so 
repugnant to common sense, that a re- 
futation of it hardly seems necessary, 
but as several friends have written to 
inquire if the article in question ap- 
peared in the Macazine, we have only 
to say that it did not. 


Unless we are mistaken the screed— 
for it can be called by no more digni- 
fied name—appeared some fifteen years 
ago, falsely attributed to the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Should there be any who need the en- 
lightenment, it may be remarked, quite 
parenthetically, that the editor of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine is not yet so firmly 
entrenched among the “capitalistic 
classes” that he feels called on to make 
war upon “the common people.” 


CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE 


By H. M. P. Eckardt 


O far as the first half of 1911 is 
concerned, it can be said that it has 
proved a prosperous season for the 
chartered banks of the Dominion. The 
banks entered the period with their re- 
sources well employed in commercial 
discounts. Throughout 1910 commerce 
and industry underwent vigorous ex- 
pansion, and this necessitated a con- 
stantly increasing resort, on the part of 
the business interests, to banking 
credits. Naturally the pressure had the 
effect of tightening up the money mar- 
ket to some extent. Under the Cana- 
dian system of banking the commercial 
and industrial customers always get 
preferential treatment. 

Whenever there is a monetary strin- 
gency or scarcity it is the brokers and 
financial borrowers who are first called 
upon to release funds, and there were 
many complaints from stock brokers in 
Montreal and Toronto regarding the 
difficulty of getting funds for market 
purposes. However, call loan rates did 
not rise sharply. For the whole year 
the rise would not be more than one- 
half per cent., say from five per cent. 
to five and one-half per cent. The 
tightening up of the market for com- 
mercial loans has not produced any 
marked rise in discount rates. 

Here and there, quite probably, a 
higher rate would be put in force on 
particular accounts, but the banks have 


not attempted to bring about any gen- 
eral rise in rates. Nevertheless, the in- 
creased demand for credits has enabled 
them to put their business generally 
upon a more satisfactory basis. Under 
the conditions that have prevailed the 
bankers have been able to demand bet- 
ter security from their borrowers and to 
get more satisfactory remuneration for 
performing a dozen and odd minor ser- 
vices for their customers. In ordinary 
times the competition between the great 
banks is so strong that some big borrow- 
ers are often able to dictate terms. They 
press the banks to make collections for 
them at par, to pay them interest on 
credit balances in current account, and 
sometimes they demand that the terms 
agreed upon regarding security for ad- 
vances be relaxed in their favor. 

But once every five or six years a 
period of stringency comes along in 
which each bank has all it can do to 
finance the requirements of its own cus- 
tomers. Then the spirit of competition 
wanes for the time, and the several in- 
stitutions set themselves to tightening 
up the strings again. 

Under such conditions as these the 
banks entered 1911. In the first half 
of the year the demand for credits has 
shown no abatement whatever. On the 
contrary it has increased. Notwith- 
standing the usual seasonable contrac- 
tion in January, the banks have also 
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augmented their loanable resources dur- 
ing the half-year. The augmentation 
of their resources has, in fact, pro- 
ceeded more rapidly than in 1910—the 
increase for the six months being prac- 
tically equal to that shown for the 
whole year 1910. The increase of re- 
sources is due to the same causes which 
which have been in evidence during the 
past few years: Heavy immigration, 
heavy movement of capital from 
Europe and the United States, and in- 
creasing yields of natural products. 


Harr Yearty Prorits. 


One can easily understand that when 
the banks are operating under circum- 
stances of this nature they should show 
satisfactory results in the way of 
profits. The reports issued in the first 
half of the year show generally in- 
creased earnings. But there are now 
only five or six banks issuing annual re- 
ports in the first half of the calendar 
year. Most of them report as at the 
end of October, November, or Decem- 
ber. It is the general expectation that 
when these reports make their appear- 
ance they will show large gains in 
earnings. 


Bank Norte CircuLation. 


One of the remarkable features of 
the June half of 1911 is the rise of 
the bank note circulation. The bank 
note issues are at the lowest level at 
the end of January. By then the extra 
currency created to move the crops has 
been redeemed and cancelled. Usually 
there is a very gradual rise of circula- 
tion throughout the summer, followed 
by a sharp rise in August or September 
and in October. The maximum of is- 
sue occurs at the end of October. 

The expansion between January 31 
and June 30 this year was $11,500,000, 
as compared with an expansion of $6,- 
400,000 in 1910, $4,300,000 in 1909, 
$1,300,000 in 1908 and $7,300,000 in 
1907. There was a _ sudden rise in 
June, 1911, of nearly $7,000,000. This 
had the effect of bringing the actual 
circulation within $10,000,000 of the 
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legal limits. The paid-up capital, 
which is the legal limit of the bank note 
circulation, except between September 
30 and January 31, was $101,065,306 
on June 30; but $3,000,000—the capi- 
tal of the Sovereign Bank of Canada— 
(in liquidation) should be deducted 
from that total. Last year on June 30 
the margin of issue was $16,000,000; 
in 1909 it was $24,000,000. 

The narrow margin now available 
means that the banks will be obliged to 
resort to expedients in order to provide 
the currency required by the country 
prior to October, when the right to is- 
sue excess currency inures. It also 
means that the recourse to the taxed or 
excess issues after September 30 will 
be on a scale much larger than has 
hitherto been seen. Between June 30 
and October 31 in 1910 the expansion 
was $16,200,000; in 1909 it was $19,- 
500,000; in 1908, $14,900,000; in 1907, 
$8,700,000. It is interesting to recall 
that in 1907 there was an abnormally 
large expansion of note circulation in 
June, also in 1906. These were both 
stringent years. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


The unexampled pressure of the note 
issues upon the authorized limits has 
caused a number of leading banks to 
announce increases of capital stock. 
The recent announcements up to the 
date of writing have been as follows: 
Bank of Montreal, $1,600,000; Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, $2,000,000; 
Dominion Bank, $1,000,000; Bank of 
Toronto, $1,000,000. These issues are 
made at high premiums—from 180 to 
200 per cent. of par—and as they are 
likely to be followed by others, the ad- 
dition thus made to the funds of the 
proprietors of the banks will be sub- 
stantial. 

However, the custom is to have the 
subscriptions payable in instalments, so 
much a month. And it will probably 
be ten months or more before the new 
stock is all paid up. When the pay- 
ments are all in these four issues will 
serve to increase the total of the pro- 
prietors’ funds by about $10,600,000, 
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to increase the ordinary issue power of 
the banks by $5,600,000 and the total 
power of issue ordinary and excess by 
about $7,200,000. The following table 
shows the position of the banks on June 
30, 1911, as compared with December 
$1, 1910: 


and London by $7,000,000, the net bal- 
ances in London and balances in United 
States banks by about $15,000,000. So 
the increase of these high-class quick 
assets has on the whole almost kept 
pace with the increase of the loan ac- 
count. 


LIABILITIES. 


Note circulation 

Dominion Government deposits 
Provincial Government deposits 
Deposits of tie public (demand) 
Deposits of the public (notice) 
Deposits elsewhere than Canada 
Loans from other banks in Canada 
Deposits of other banks in Canada 
Due ts banks in Great Britain 
Due to hanks in foreign countries 
Other liabilities 


Capital paid 
Rest or surplus 
Profit and loss balance 


Dominion netes 

Circulatien redersption fund 
Notes ond checks, other banks 
Lvans to othe: banks, Canada 
Depusits in ether banks, Canada 


Due by bauxs in Great Britain. ...............:. 


Due by banks in foreign countries 
Dominicr and provincial securities 
Canadian municipal, etc., securities 
Railway and other bonds 

Call loans, Canada 

Call loans, elsewhere 

Current loans, Canada 

Current louns elsewhere 

Loans to provincial governments 
Overdue debts 


Real estate other than premises ................. 


Mortgages on real estate 
Bank premises 
Other assets 


June 30, 1911. Dec. 31, 1910. 


$88,618,699 
7,207,015 
27,796,876 
309,804,854 
564,867,554 
77,721,948 
3,938,997 
5,985,573 
2,539,193 
4,210,295 
9,184,156 


$87,694,840 
5,970,160 
24,714,358 
280,910,695 
544,220,710 
70,574,871 
3,988,730 
4,767,244 
1,573,473 
4,374,426 
7,286,060 





$1,101,875,234 
101,065,306 
86,943,135 
12,248,211 


$1,036,075,636 
99,676,093 
83,965,869 
10,073,261 





$36,792,002 
83,598,467 
5,277,467 
53,415,678 
3,824,483 
7,682,229 


os howe 22,041,297 


32,165,669 
10,634,115 
23,272,829 
60,474,196 
61,507,268 
97,865,400 

717,869,386 
33,557,617 

1,682,495 
7,367,116 


etebeee 1,464,021 


947,553 
28,229,609 
12,462,823 


$33,411,852 
76,007,087 
5,040,116 
48,045,024 
3,807,474 
8,232,150 
13,823,172 
24,486,630 
13,102,587 
24,680,177 
59,519,918 
63,983,912 
90,710,437 
677,064,829 
40,400,839 
2,144,028 
6,553,475 
1,360,966 
958,745 
25,191,619 
11,265,638 





$1,302,131,886 


$1,229,790,859 


Difference in addition due to omission of cents. 


Although the increase of current 
loans in Canada has been important, 
the banks have not neglected to 
strengthen their position as regards 
quick assets during the half year. Thus 
while loans increased nearly $41,000,- 
000, the cash was increased by about 
$11,000,000, the call loans in New York 


New Banks. 


In the matter of history the half year 
has been uneventful. No failures oc- 
curred. No mergers were announced. 
However, the absorption of the United 
Empire Bank by the Union Bank of 
Canada, which was announced at the 
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close of 1910, went into effect in March, 
1911. And one new bank—The Wey- 
burn Security Bank—appeared in the 
Government bank return in January. 
The number of going banks is thus un- 
changed. 

When the new Franco-Canadian in- 
stitution—La Banque Internationale— 
opens its doors there will be twenty- 
eight banks in active business. This 
new bank is expected to occupy an im- 
portant place. The capital is $10,000,- 
000, all of which has been subscribed, 
and ten per cent. has been so far paid 
in. Seventy-five per cent. of the cap- 
ital subscriptions were obtained in 
France and the balance in the Domin- 
ion. Several French capitalists of high 
standing—one of them being a high 
official of the Bank of France—are di- 
rectors of the new bank; and the cur- 
rent expectation is that it will prove 
to be the vehicle for conveying much 
capital from France to Canada. Hon. 
Rodolphe Forget, of Montreal, the 
president of the bank, has stated that 
the branches will be confined to the 


larger cities in the Dominion, and it is 
believed that it will, to a large extent, 
act the part of a financial bank. 


PropUCTION AND TRADE. 


During the opening months of the 
year and through the spring, business 
has been helped materially by the im- 
migration movement. Especially from 
the British Isles has there been an im- 
portant increase in the tide of settlers. 
In fact there have been complaints in 
Scotland and the north of England that 
those sections of the United Kingdom 
were undergoing serious injury through 
the drain of their best inhabitants to 
the Dominion. Also the movement of 
experienced and well-to-do farmers 
from the Western States into Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta continued 
through the early spring in undimin- 
ished volume. 

The inflow of these two extraordi- 
nary streams has had a powerful influ- 
ence upon Canadian industry and trade. 
When one remembers also that the tide 
of investment capital from Europe has 
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been running strongly tewards the Do- 
minion, it is easier to understand why 
Canadian prosperity has continued un- 
abated in spite of the comparative de- 
pression that prevailed south of the 
international boundary. 


Tue Crops. 


Then the spring season proved favor- 
able for seeding operations, and in the 
three western provinces an area of no 
less than 10,000,000 acres were seeded 
with wheat. As soon as this crop was 
in the ground and its growth satisfac- 
torily started it was recognized that if 
climatic conditions were favorable a 
very large yield would result. So the 
manufacturers and other business men 
in eastern and western Canada have 
been disposed to expand their facilities 
on the strength of the crop prospects. 
At the time of writing, a crop of over 
200,000,000 bushels is confidently 
counted upon. Should this be realized, 
it would be practically double the yield 
secured by those provinces last year, 
and the realization should have a most 
important effect in stimulating the pros- 
perity and development of western 
Canada. 

The prospect of this huge crop has 
affected the general situation in an- 
other manner. The banks have never 
faced such a big problem, and the 
movement of the crops to market prom- 
ises to test the efficiency of the banking 
system thoroughly. Mindful of the 
great task to present itself in the fall 
months, the bankers have applied them- 
selves during the summer to check the 
loan expansion wherever it could be 
done without damage to legitimate busi- 
ness. For example, the rapid settle- 
ment of the west and the establishment 
of many new towns there naturally en- 
gendered widespread speculation in 
farm lands and town lots. By system- 
atically and concertedly curtailing 
credits in the regions most infected, as 
a means of preparing for crop moving, 
the bankers have been able to impose a 
check or restraint upon these specula- 
tions. And in strengthening themselves 
they have at the same time strengthened 
underlying conditions in the country. 
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Harvest conditions in Ontario and 
the other eastern provinces are ex- 
cellent. As is the case in the eastern 
States, production covers a wide range 
of articles. Except for the fact that 
the hot speli of early July shortened 
the yield of fruits, there is great pros- 
perity in the East. 


MINING. 


During the half-year a very consid- 
erable boom developed in the Porcupine 
gold stocks. Development work was 
steadily pushed by a number of compa- 
nies possessing good prospects, and in 
the meantime the boomsters proceeded 
to form dozens of companies with no 
prospects at all. The fires in July gave 
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the camp a decided setback, but the de- 
velopment work has been actively re- 
sumed, and there is little doubt that 
Porcupine will be an important gold 
field. 

The Cobalt stocks have shown a ten- 
dency to drop, and their action have 
revived the discussion as to the perma- 
nency of the camp. Some of the im- 
portant mines have not found their 
prospecting this summer yield very sat- 
isfactory results in the way of new 
finds. And of course the spectre of 
gradual depletion of ore reserves makes 
its appearance. However, there is 
ground for supposing that the decline 
in the quotations of representative 
shares is in some part due to the action 
of the banks in weeding out speculative 
loans in preparation for crop moving. 
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SAVINGS BANK AUDITS 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


"THE first question that arises con- 


cerning a savings bank audit 
naturally is, why should such an institu- 
tion be examined? And the answer 
quickly comes, first, that the work of 
the clerical force may be tested and the 
honesty and fidelity of the employees 
proved; and, second, to determine that 
the institution is solvent, that the man- 
agement is honest, the assets intact, the 
liabilities what they purport to be, that 
it is not violating the law, that the 
policies are safe and sound, and that 
the work is reported properly to the 
board of managers. Small and some- 
times large losses occur through care- 
lessness or dishonesty of the clerical 
force, and it is important that every 
safeguard shall be afforded the men 
who receive and pay money, as well as 
those who handle the securities and 
records. Every bank owes its em- 
ployees a reasonable measure of protec- 


tion against temptation, and thorough 
examinations are usually recognized as 
one of the best if not the chief means 
to this end.* 


Bank Men Are Honest. 


It is no doubt true that most bank 
men are honest, as well as efficient; and 
while the working force should be sub- 
ject to examination, the officers them- 
selves should be subject to the same 
process, and right here it may be well 
to digress for a moment to say that 
every bank owes it to itself and to its 
employees to make the temptation to 
betray their trusts as light as possible; 
to this end, every bank should aim to 
pay its employees an adequate salary, 
so that the man who handles money or 
valuables will not be tempted by an 





*J. E. Sterrett, C. P. A., before Philadel- 
phia Chapter, A. I. B. 
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inadequate compensation to do those 
things which he would never think of 
doing if he were well paid for his labor. 
For this reason one large New York 
savings bank pays its tellers $4,000 a 
year. 

It is easily to be seen that the teller 
working on a salary of $1,500 and 
handling millions in the course of the 
year, and obliged by virtue of his office 
to maintain the dignity of his calling, 
to dress reasonably well, and to live in 
a good neighborhood is under a severe 
test of honesty. The chances are that he 
would not be tempted if he were paid 
so well that he could live decently with- 
out feeling the pinch of poverty; but 
if he must carefully economize, cut 
corners, deny himself most of the lux- 
uries and not a few of the necessities 
of life, the odds are all against him; 
and on the other hand, the bank 
would be the gainer, for no better safe- 
guard can be placed upon the men who 
are in such positions of trust than to 
pay them so well that they can have 
some of the good things of life through 
honest means. A contented man is bet- 
ter than an insured one. Of course, a 
small salary does not excuse theft, but 
it often helps wonderfully to explain 
it; and while the audit should be ex- 
haustive in its test of the working force, 
banking history shows that few banks 
are ever wrecked by the men in sub- 
ordinate positions; those who have suc- 
cumbed are they who have been brought 
to ruin by the recklessness or dishon- 
esty of the men higher up. 


Wuy an AupitT? 


There is psychology in bank audits 


as well as in other things. The man- 
ner in which it is conducted and the 
object in mind have much to do with 
its success. To begin with the assump- 
tion that the bank man is honest and 
the audit will prove him so, is much 
better than to assume that every man 
is a rogue and must be caught. The 
auditor or examiner who enters the 
bank at nine o'clock in the morning 
with the air of a detective, “seeking 
whom he may devour,” will find his 
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work much harder and more unsatis- 
factory, than if he assumes the role of 
a helper and advisor, whose duty it is 
to prove the men honest and to suggest 
changes for the betterment of the 
work. 

One of the first requisites of a true 
audit is that the auditor shall go about 
his business as if he knew what he was 
about; if he goes into a bank not know- 
ing just where to begin, or what to do, 
he is certain to make a bad impression, 
as well as a poor audit. 

It is essential that a savings bank 
man audit a savings bank, for unless 
the auditor has had experience in this 
particular line he cannot know the in- 
side methods by which things are done, 
and a commercial bank man examining 
a savings bank or a savings bank man 
examining a commercial bank is at a 
serious disadvantage. 

A principal reason for the audit is 
that the work may be kept at a high 
state of efficiency; a suggestion here 
and there, hardly called a criticism, 
will often help in the betterment of the 
bookkeeping system, and as for loose 
methods on the part of the managing 
officials, this should not be tolerated for 
a single moment. It is no excuse for a 
body of trustees that they trusted one 
of their number and gave him unlimited 
power, as well as unlimited confidence; 
they have violated the first rule of 
trusteeship in “trusteeing the trust” 
which they should have in all honor 
administered in person; it is not only 
the trustee’s duty, but it is his right to 
know just what is going on in his in- 
stitution, and he cannot, either in law 
or morals, excuse himself for blindness 
when both law and good management 
demand that he should see. 

Some bank men claim that our banks 
are examined too much; others, not 
enough; but however this may be, the 
savings banks of the mutual type are 
not as a rule examined more than once 
a year, which is certainly none too 
often. The frequency of the examina- 
tion is not as important as the charac- 
ter of it, and a loose examination once 
a week is not as desirable as a com- 
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plete and comprehensive examination 
once a year. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
of late given a rude shock to all the 
national bank directors by insisting 
that they shall really be directors who 
direct, and not directors who are 
directed, and it has been the fault of 
the past that managing officials of 
banks have expected the government or 
the State to do for them that which 
they could and should do for them- 
selves. 

An internal check is often found ad- 
visable through some such means as, in 
a large bank, an examination by a com- 
mittee of employees, or by a shifting 
of the force so that one man will not 
do the same work continually. Only 
collusion will then fail to unearth 
crooked practices; but such internal 
audit, if made by men who are them- 
selves dishonest, of course avails 
nothing. 

The common method now in vogue is 
to employ an outside auditor, who has 
no other interest in the proceedings 
than accuracy. For many years it has 
been obligatory on the banks of Eng- 
land to call in outside auditors, who 
are responsible directly to the stock- 
holders, who, under the English law, 
may be sent to prison for substantial 
terms for failure to properly perform 
their duties, and in one instance such 
a sentence has been imposed. Such an 
audit cannot be too highly commended, 
and now many of the large banks are 
employing such accountants periodical- 
ly, not only to check up the work at 
monthly periods, but to verify the out- 
standing liabilities as evidenced by the 
pass books. These men going from 
bank to bank can frequently suggest 
changes in methods which will be of 
no little value in building up an effi- 
cient accounting system. 


Tue Scope or THE Aupir. 


A true audit must necessarily con- 


sist of: First, counting the cash on 
hand and verifying with the statement 
of cash; all items other than cash, but 
held as cash, should be fully explained, 
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and if a petty cash account is carried, 
to ascertain that it is not abused. Sec- 
ond, all collateral loans should be ex- 
amined to see that the collateral is 
what it purports to be; that it is prop- 
erly pledged; that the accompanying 
notes are signed, and that the margin 
is safe. All bonds and securities should 
be listed; the coupons examined to see 
that they are all intact; the market 
value calculated; and if the bonds are 
carried at investment values, the total 
of the investment values should agree 
with the stock account, with proper de- 
ductions for amortization charges; if 
carried at par value, the par value must 
agree with the par account on the gen- 
eral ledger and the face value of the 
bonds in the vaults. Mortgages should 
be examined to see that taxes are paid; 
that the title insurance is properly is- 
sued; that the appraisal certificate of 
the loan committee or appraiser is on 
file; that the insurance is in hand; 
properly assigned and in force, and 
that the mortgage is not in excess of 
the legal ratio; in other words, that the 
papers are complete, and the complete 
papers of every mortgage loan consist 
of (a) the mortgage—(b) the bond— 
(c) the application for the loan—(d) 
the fire insurance—(e) the search or 
title policy—(f) the certificate of ex- 
amination or appraisal, which is usually 
embodied in the application. Also that 
the mortgage is properly recorded. 

Of course, the value of a mortgage 
loan can only be ascertained by a 
physical inspection of the property 
itself by one qualified to judge of its 
conditions and to pass opinion thereon; 
this naturally falls to the lot of the 
trustees or appraiser and should be 
done at intervals of about three years, 
the results of which should be reported 
to the board with recommendations as 
to the desirability of reducing the loan, 
or calling it in entirely, with the alter- 
native of replacing the property in its 
former condition. The borrowér can 
be depended upon to verify the amount 
of his mortgage, and in their interest 
notices some banks have this provision 
—a very good one. 

The furniture and fixture account . 
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should be carefully examined, as well 
as the real estate holdings of the bank, 
for banking purposes, to see that the 
values are conservative. Other real 
estate owned by the bank should be ex- 
amined to see that the deeds are prop- 
erly recorded; taxes paid, and the 
property insured in the name of the 
bank. 

If the bank is a stock bank, stock 
issues should be proven with the stock 
register and over issues carefully 
checked. Balances due from other 
banks should be verified at first hand. 
The proof of income should be ex- 
amined to see that the bank really gets 
what it has earned and that what has 
been earned has been collected if due. 
If certificates of deposit are issued, 
these should be examined to see that 
the old certificates are canceled when 
new ones are issued, and that partial 
payments on the same are properly re- 
corded on the stub. The minute book 
should be examined to see that the min- 
utes are properly kept and that all 
matters that should be reported to the 
board are brought to their attention. 

In a Jarge bank, the cash vaults are 
usually sealed when examination is be- 
gun, so that all the money and securi- 
ties are under the control of the auditor 
until verified, thus preventing substitu- 
tion of securities and substitution of 
cash. 

The general administration of the 
bank may be tested by answers to the 
following questions: Are loans made 
to the officers and employees, and if so, 
under what restrictions and to what ex- 
tent? Does the bank loan on its own 
shares of stock, if a capital bank? Are 
the officers deceiving themselves by car- 
rying securities at more than their 
market values, thus showing inflated 
resources? Are the officers and em- 
ployees under sufficient bonds? Are 
the trustees’ meetings well attended? 
Are the proceedings kept in a credita- 
ble manner? Are the disbursements 
properly vouchered? Does the expense 
account actually reflect the salaries and 
other expenses? It is an axiom of ac- 
counting that for every disbursement 
there should be a proper voucher, and 
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for all expenditures on expense account 
for repairs, taxes, and like expenses, 
there must be a receipt on file in the 
same amount as appears upon the ex- 
pense book. Has provision been made 
in the minutes for sudden help in the 
case of need, without the necessity for 
a special meeting? Is the bookkeep- 
ing system complete, comprehensive, 
and modern? Are the clerks changed 
about frequently? Is there a daily 
statement taken? Are the officers care- 
ful about small things, such as the 
filing of letters, pass books, vouchers, 
endorsement on bonds, the insurance in 
force, indexing, ete.? Are chemical or 
knife erasures on the book frequent? 
Are loose leaf sheets and cards prop- 
erly guarded against manipulation? 
Lastly, is the whole bank under the 
control of one man, or is the responsi- 
bility properly divided and the work 
really conducted by the board of man- 
agers to whom the management of the 
bank properly belongs? 

In counting cash in the teller’s cage, 
it is well to keep this official present, 
so that in case any deficit occurs, it 
cannot be charged that the examiner 
has been implicated in any form. 

Misappropriation of bonds and other 
securities can easily be prevented by 
having such securities registered, or by 
having them under two combinations, 
the former being preferable. To 
transfer such a security usually re- 
quires a resolution of the board of trus- 
tees and a certified copy of the same, 
together with a copy of the by-laws 
pertaining to such a transaction. 


Proor or INCOME. 


The withholding on the part of the 
collecting officers of receipts from in- 
terest on bond and mortgages and upon 
investments can easily be detected by a 
proof of income, which aims to check 
the earnings of the bank. 

It is eminently desirable that the 
bank officials should know that the bank 
has received what it has earned; and 
to determine this it must first know 
accurately what its earnings have been, 
or, rather, will be, for it is an anticipa- 
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tory process. Many large banks are 
now giving careful attention to the 
matter of proof of income, with very 
great satisfaction. 

For auditing purposes the income of 
a bank should be calculated ahead, that 
is to say, for the period to elapse until 
the next dividend is declared. This 
calculation cannot be made accurately by 
banks doing a commercial business, but 
where the business is of a purely sav- 
ings bank character and therefore per- 
manent, this feature can be handled 
with considerable degree of accuracy. 
The income may be calculated on each 
investment, or class of investments and 
the receipt thereof ascertained through 
the cash book. The Committee on Sav- 
ings Bank Methods and Systems of the 
Savings Bank Section, American Bank- 
ers’ Association, gives this as an ex- 
ample: Suppose a bank declares divi- 
dends every six months, as of January 
and July 1. On the first of January 
an account is opened, debiting it with 
the income from all investments, bonds, 
mortgages, etc., due for the current 
six months. When this income is re- 
ceived, the account is credited with 
each payment so received. Thus on 
June 30, if the income has all been re- 
ceived, the account will be closed out; 
any odd amount of income received 
during the six months may be easily 
adjusted. The calculations should be 
made by the head bookkeeper or audit- 
or and checked by an officer. 


Trustees’ Aupirs. 


The periodical examination by the 
trustees is quite universal, and the gen- 
eral requirements may be well summed 
up briefly by reference to the laws of 


a few of the leading States. Thus, in 
Indiana, not less than three trustees on 
or about January first must examine 
into the securities, loans, cash on hand, 
and other details of the bank’s op- 
erations and report to the board, and 
the report to the department is based 
upon this examination. Connecticut 
requires that two auditors, who are not 
members of the board, shall be ap- 
pointed yearly to make the examination 
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on October first; these auditors report 
to the Bank Commissioner. New Jersey 
requires that three examiners, on or be- 
fore December 31, shall examine into 
the condition of the bank, while New 
York requires that semi-annually, on or 
before June 30 and December 31, trus- 
tees shall examine the cash securities, 
mortgages, and balances due from 
other banks, and the report to the bank 
department is based upon their exam- 
ination. Maine requires a yearly ex- 
amination by two trustees. New Hamp- 
shire, an independent examination 
every six months. In Minnesota, on or 
before February first, a thorough ex- 
amination by experienced accountant 
must be made; he must submit a writ- 
ten report attested by two of the prin- 
cipal officers, and the statement of as- 
sets verified by two trustees and the 
person making the examination. Mas- 
sachusetts has recently amended her 
law in this regard and now requires 
what is perhaps the most exhaustive 
of all savings bank examinations. It 
was found that the old law which di- 
vided the responsibility between the 
auditing committee and the bank re- 
sulted in a lack of thoroughness, there- 
fore a change in the law was made, so 
that the responsibility for the audit has 
been placed upon the bank department 
itself, although the audit is made by a 
certified public accountant, who may be 
selected by the auditing committee, but 
who must first be approved by the Com- 
missioner; the accountant is required 
to personally supervise the making of 
this examination, except that with the 
consent of the commissioner he may 
verify cash balances if made within six 
months. In accordance with these 
ideas, the bank department has pre- 
pared what it concedes to be the mini- 
mum requirements for an audit, which 
must be complied with by the public 
accountant, and copy of his report 
must be filed with the bank department 
and with the bank. This department is 
now verifying every mortgage loan in 
Massachusetts made to a savings bank 
by direct communication with the bor- 
rower. 
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A MecuHanicaL Avupiror. 


It is always more difficult to prevent 
embezzlement on the part of a receiving 
agent than of a disbursing agent, be- 
cause the latter is compelled to produce 
a voucher for each expenditure; but un- 
less guarded in some other way the re- 
ceiver may withhold or destroy the 
evidence of his having received. There 
are two classes of methods employed in 
preventing this in moneyed institutions ; 
one is that which makes another em- 
ployee cognizant of his doings; and 
another, that which makes that known 
to the public. It is manifest that there 
is no absolute security in the former 
method. If you multiply the number 
of hands through which the transaction 
passes, you somewhat diminish the 
probability of fraud, but there is al- 
ways the possibility of collusion; but 
collusion with the chance public, whose 
interests are directly opposite, is impos- 
sible. Therefore the writer considers 
that the only security against embezzle- 
ment lies in making the acts of a re- 
ceiving agent to some extent public, as 
the bell punch does on the horse-car.* 

In order to have a complete check 
on the receipts of the institution, the 
Union Dime Savings Bank of New 
York had made for its own use four 
mechanical tellers, somewhat similar to 
an adding machine, the operation of 
which is as follows: 

The object is to insure that the 
amounts entered in the pass books shall 
be identical with those entered in the 
books of the banks in amount and in 
total. Embezzlement in savings banks 
is almost invariably accomplished by 
entering in the pass book a correct 
amount, but accounting to the bank for 
only a part or none. 

~The mechanism in question prints 
the amount of the transaction, with 
date, in the pass book; and simultane- 
ously prints on a tape within the ma- 
chine the same amount without a possi- 
bility of variation, and also the num- 
ber of the account. As an additional 
safeguard it displays, through glass, a 
total register increasing at each trans- 
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action. The total indicated by this 
register, minus the total at the begin- 
ning of the day, represents the day’s 
transactions. For this amount the 
teller is responsible and he is charged 
therewith in triplicate: 1. the debit 
entry in the pass book which the de- 
positor may be trusted to verify; 2. the 
entries on the tape, which when cut out 
and pasted in a book forms a journal 
of the amounts to be credited each de- 
positor’s account; 3. by the total over 
which the teller has no control and 
which must be corroborated by the 
bookkeeper’s work. 

Thus without the loss of a second’s 
time, a mechanical check is imposed 
upon the teller’s accuracy and honesty, 
and that by an inanimate machine in- 
capable of corruption or conspiracy. 
All methods wherein a second clerk is 
brought in to check the work by com- 
parison, re-recording or otherwise are 
subject to two defects, loss of time and 
the possibility of collusion. 

The time occupied is less than where 
the entry is made in extenso with the 
pen, and this time may be diminished 
by one-half when, in very busy times, 
teams of two work together, one han- 
dling the money and the other manipu- 
lating the machine. 

Although the machines, being the 
first in use, were expensive, they have 
probably paid ten per cent. per annum 
on the cost. But this is not the most 
important advantage; the security from 
fraud and error and the ability to know 
the exact total of liabilities is worth far 
more. 


THe ScuHeNectTapy IpEa. 


What is doubtless the most unique, 
if not the most complete and compre- 
hensive audit of a savings bank ever 
devised, has been used by the Schenec- 
tady Savings Bank, followed by a few 
banks in other parts of the country. 
The idea is to make the audit auto- 
matic, and every depositor and every 
borrower an auditor. The medium is 
the newspaper. For months in advance 
notice is given that on a certain day, 
the pass book number and correct bal- 
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ance of every account in the bank will 
be published, and depositors are asked 
to check their balance as it appears on 
their books with this published list. 
The difference, if any, is the accrued 
interest. Likewise, every mortgage 
loan, by number only and interest rate 
is given, and borrowers invited to verify 
the amount due thereon. These two im- 
portant features are supplemented by 
a complete list of the securities in de- 
tail, and such other matter as may be 
pertinent to the occasion. 

When the depositors number upward 
of 20,000, this is no small task, inas- 
much as no account must be omitted, or 
listed in error, either as to number or 
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amount, and great care must be taken 
that it be accurate. The results have 
been eminently satisfactory, the papers 
being in wide demand on the day when 
this feature appears. The same matter 
is issued in pamphlet form and sent out 
by mail, so that every depositor is sure 
to receive a copy. The work is quite 
voluminous, occupying at least ten 
pages of newspaper space, and is 
rather costly; but the end has justified 
the means, and the scheme has had its 
second trial during the year 1910. It 
is not only good auditing, but good ad- 
vertising, a. ell; for the bank that has 
nothing to conceal, must by that token 


be a good bank. 
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A METHOD OF KEEPING RECORDS OF EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 


By Gray Warren, of the First National Bank of Minneapolis 


"THE increasing cost and burden of 
handling out of town items and 
particularly ‘“‘country checks” has be- 
come so great that banks generally are 
taking great interest in anything re- 
lating to the subject. The old theory 
that it was only the final result that 
counted and that it was not of particu- 
lar interest if some accounts were car- 
ried at a loss so long as the final show- 
ing of the bank’s business disclosed a 
reasonable profit is gradually being 
discarded. It must be admitted that it 
is best to know just what accounts are 
valuable and to be able to inform a cus- 
tomer just what it is costing to handle 
his account. If it shows a loss he will 
only see the reasonableness of so ad- 
justing it that the account will be 
worth something to the bank, as no one 
cares to have his account classed as an 
undesirable one. 
It is also of value to know upon just 
what basis to open new accounts. It is 


the accounts that have the largest num- 
ber of country checks and large 
amount of exchange transactions that 
require the closest scrutiny, as often, 
judging solely by their average bal- 
ances, they appear desirable and profit- 
able, while if analyzed they would show 
considerable loss to the bank. 

The exchange account as carried on 
the general ledger reveals little in the 
way of general information as_ to 
sources from which received and for 
what paid. The first step then, to se- 
cure a knowledge of the exchange 
transactions of the bank, is to dis- 
tribute these charges and receipts un- 
der different heads and departments. 
Besides giving the information as to 
different departments and classes of 
business this record serves a useful 
purpose for comparison month by 
month and year by year. It is a good 
check upon amounts received as com- 
pared with volume of business as well 
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FIGURE 1 


as to any falling off in receipts or in- 
crease in amounts paid in the same 
velume. 

I have found that any material dif- 


ference in the totals for a month under 
any of the headings is quickly noticed 
and the cause located. 

Two of the forms shown herewith 
are arranged for a loose leaf transfer 
binder and are ruled for a month’s 
transactions, when the balances shown 
are carried to new sheets for the next 


De cecees «nits 
Name of Bank 
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Sent ‘oa. 


month, thus furnishing comparative 
figures by months. The different dis- 
tributions under the different headings 
are made daily from the debit and credit 
slips entered on the exchange account 
in the general ledger. 

Taking the “Exchange Received” 
sheet. Column 1 shows amount rebated, 
i. e., charges that have been made 
through error and afterwards refunded 
by the banks making them. Column 2 
shows amounts received from individual 
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FiauRF 3 


customers on country checks. Column 
8, amount received for handling Cana- 
dian currency. Column 4, amounts re- 
ceived from individual customers on 
bill of lading drafts deposited. Column 
5, amounts received on collections made. 
Column 6, amounts received for postage 
and insurance on currency and securi- 
ties shipped. Column 7, amounts re- 
ceived from country banks on checks 
deposited. Column 8, amounts re- 
ceived for foreign exchange bought and 
sold eastern banks. Column 9, amounts 
received for letters of credit issued. 

Column 10, amounts received from 
eastern banks for items remitted. Col- 
umn 11, amounts received for drafts 
purchased over the counter. Column 


—__NAME 





—INSTRUCTIONS 





YEAR 


12, daily total of all exchange re- 
ceived. Column 13, daily balance. 


Tue “Excuance Pap” SHEET. 


Column 1 of the “Exchange Paid” 
sheet, carries the amounts rebated to 
customer for overcharge and charges 
made through error. Column 2, 
amounts paid for collections made. 
Column 3, premiums paid for eastern 
exchange. Column 4, postage and in- 
surance paid for shipping currency 
and securities. Column 6, express 
charges and postage and premiums 
paid for shipments of Canadian cur- 
rency. Column 8, amounts paid coun- 
try banks on checks sent them and 
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“EXCHANGE RECEIVED” SHFET 


charged to their account. Column 
10, amounts paid on bill of lading, 
sight and arrival drafts. Column 11, 
amounts paid to sundry banks on 
checks sent them to be remitted for. 
Column 12, daily total of exchange 
paid. Column 13, daily balance. 

The difference between the day’s 
balance of the exchange received and 
the same day’s balance of the exchange 
paid agree with that day’s balance as 
shown by the exchange account on the 
general ledger. 


ExcHAaNnGE Recorps. 


Analyses of accounts show that the 
ones that pay best for the effort put 
forth in analyzing them are those that 
have the largest number of exchange 
transactions. On this account it is well 
to keep records of all exchange transac- 
tions of the bank’s customers in com- 


pact and available form particularly 
those relating to the handling of coun- 
try checks. 

The country check, its cost and the 
problems arising from its increasing 
use, is one of the most important sub- 
jects relating to banking that we now 
have. It is remarkable, too, that at the 
present time we have so little real 
knowledge of the matter. Any stu- 
dent of the country check problem 
will tell you that at the present time 
it is almost impossible to get all the 
real facts relating to the question, ow- 
ing to the lack of records being kept 
by the requisite number of banks situ- 
ated in different localities. 

Herewith are shown forms that have 
been found useful in determining the 
value of different accounts, as well as 
for general information available when 
making new arrangements or taking on 
new business. 
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Form 1 is that used for country bank 
accounts. It is printed on heavy card- 
board and filed in a cabinet drawer. It 
is printed on both sides, so that it will 
have the records of a bank for six 
years. It shows the average balance 
carried, exchange absorbed, cost of 


CLASSIFICATION OF 
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ance carried (if the balance is carried 
with the eastern bank it would appear 
in red ink); par items received from 
them upon which no charge is made, 
items on Minneapolis or St. Paul (city 
items); country checks received; the 
charge made by us; cost of transfer- 
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“EXCHANGE PAID” SHEET 


transfers made to eastern cities, ex- 
change paid to them for items sent 
them, exchange collected from them on 
items received. 

Form 2 is the form used for eastern 
banks from whom items are received. 
It is of the same size and material as 
Form 1. It is divided into different 
headings, owing to the fact that flat 
rates are charged these banks accord- 
ing to our clearing-house regulations 
these rates varying according to the class 
of items. It shows the average bal- 


ing the funds to the east; cost on out- 
side checks, and profit and loss on the 
month’s transactions. This card is also 
printed on both sides and will have the 
records for four years. 

Form 3 is the form used in keeping 
the daily record, the monthly totals of 
‘which are posted to the cards (Forms 
1 and 2). These are loose sheets kept 
in a loose leaf binder, so that as they 
are filled they can be removed and only 
the current ones be bound in the book. 

Form 4 is the card used for local 
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customers. It is of the same size and 
material as the bank cards. It is ruled 
to contain the records for six years. It 
shows the average balance carried and 
exchange collected on items deposited, 
also interest collected on outstanding 
items. If any exchange or interest is 
absorbed, the amount would be entered 
in red ink. 

Form 5 shows a form designed for 
an analysis of an account and shows 
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one of the uses to which the informa- 
tion contained in the exchange records 
may be put. This may be used without 
computing the per item cost, or if this 
is desired, no change in the form is 
necessary as, after it being determined 
what the cost of handling is per item, 
by multiplying the total number of 
items handled by this cost the result 
may be added to the cost of the ac- 
count. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


WAIVER IN BODY OF NOTE 
EFFECT UPON INDORSER. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 9, 1911. 


GWENSBORO SAVINGS BANK VS. 
PANY’S RECEIVER. 


TRUST COM- 


Where a waiver is invested in the body of 
a note it becomes a part of the contract 
of the indorser, as well as of the maker, 
and is binding upon the indorser.* 


‘THIS was an action upon a prom- 

issory note made by the Deane- 
field Coal Co. and indorsed Guy M. 
Deane, W. G. Wilson and Gray Haynes. 
The body of the note contained the fol- 
lowing agreement: “The parties hereto, 
including the makers and indorsers of 
this note, hereby expressly waive pre- 
sentment thereof for payment, notice of 
nonpayment, protest, and notice of pro- 
test, and diligence in bringing suit 
against any party hereto, either maker 
or indorser.” One of the indorsers de- 
fended on the ground that he had signed 
the note in question as indorser, solely 
for the accommodation of the Deane- 
field Coal Company, and was, therefore, 
only a surety and that, having given to 
the Owensboro Savings Bank & Trust 


*The Negotiable Instruments Law pro- 
vides: ‘Where the waiver is embodied in 
the instrument itself, it is binding upon all 
Parties; but where it is written above the 
signature of an indorser it binds him only.” 
—N. Y. Act, Sec. 181, 


Company a written notice requiring it 
to institute suit on the note, and the 
bank having let two terms of court pass 
without bringing suit, he was released 
from liability by virtue of the provi- 
sions of section 4668 of the Kentucky 
Statutes (Russell’s St. § 2036). 

Cray, C.J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The rule is that, where the 
waiver is inserted in the body of the 
note, it becomes a part of the contract 
of the indorser, as well as of the maker, 
and is binding upon the indorser. 
Bryant vs. Merchants’ Bank of Ken- 
tucky, 8 Bush, 43. 


PRESENTMENT THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 


WHEN DEPOSITOR BOUND BY. 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, March 17, 
1911. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON VS. 
DORCHESTER ET AL. 


The presentment of a check for payment 
by a collecting bank the day after it is de- 
posited for collection is timely and the ex- 
ercise of due diligence. 

But the time allowed by this rule may be 
shortened or extended by (1) either express 
instructions given by the depositor, or an 
express understanding had between him 
and the bank in reference to the particular 
transaction, or (2) by the uniform course 
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of dealing previously pursued between him 
and the bank in the conduct of similar 
business, or (3) by the known usage of the 
individual bank in such matters, or (4) by 
the general usage of the banks and the cus- 
tom of the banking business in the city or 
town where the bank is located. 

Where a depositor knows that, by the 
custom of the bank, checks deposited after 
a certain hour are presented through the 
clearing house the next day, he is bound 
by such custom, and cannot charge the 
bank with neglect for failing to make pre- 
sentment on the day of the deposit. 


[* this case Chester B. Dorchester, as 

receiver of the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, deposited in the Merchants 
Nat. Bank of Houston a check for 
$1,563.33, drawn by the Texas Lamp 
& Oil Company on the bank of T. W. 
House of the same place. This check 
was presented through the clearing 
house the next morning, but was dis- 
honored because the drawee had failed. 
The check would have been paid had 
it been presented on the day of the de- 
posit. 


McMeans, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): When Dorchester, receiver, 


deposited with the defendant bank a 
check drawn on the bank of T. W. 
House, the relation of principal and 
agent was thereby created, and the 
agent rested under the duty of exercis- 
ing due diligence in making presenta- 


tion of it for collection. (Bank vs. 
Triplett, 1 Pet. 30; 1 Morse on Banks 
and Banking, §§ 214, 219.) 

It is well settled that presentment of 
a check for payment by a collecting 
bank the day it is deposited for collec- 
tion is timely and the exercise of due 
diligence. (O’Brien vs. Smith, 1 Black, 
99; 1 Morse on Banks and Banking, 
240; Kershaw vs. Ladd, 34 Or. 375.) 
But it has been held that the “rule giv- 
ing to the bank the whole of the day 
following its receipt of the check is 
liable to be materially qualified through 
various causes. The time may be short- 
ened or extended either (1) by express 
instructions given by the depositor or 
an express understanding had between 
him and the bank, in refrence to the 
particular transaction, or (2) by the 
uniform course of dealing previously 
pursued between himself and the bank 
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in the conduct of similar business, or 
(3) by the known usage of the individ- 
ual bank in such matters, provided the 
usage is one which the courts can prop- 
erly sustain, or (4) by the general 
usage of banks and the custom of the 
banking business in the city or town 
where the bank is situated.” (1 Morse 
on Banks and Banking, § 242.) 

The question that we are now called 
upon to decide is whether the present- 
ment of the check in question in the 
manner it was  presented—that is, 
through the clearing house—was the 
exercise of such diligence in collection 
as is required by law of the agent, the 
collecting bank. If so, then the judg- 
ment rendered in the court below was 
clearly wrong. 


* * * * * * 


The foregoing authorities justify us 
in holding that when the receiver de- 
posited the check in question with ap- 
pellant bank at a time when he knew 
it was too late for it to pass through 
the clearing house that day, and when, 
as found by the trial court, he knew 
that the course the check would take 
would be through the clearing house, 
and when the undisputed proof shows 
that by the usage of all the banks in 
the city of Houston all checks held by 
either upon the others were settled by 
a process of exchange through the 
clearing house, and that it was the gen- 
eral custom, when checks were deposited 
too late in the day to admit of their 
going to the clearing house they were 
held and presented at the clearing house 
the next day, and that this usage was 
observed by appellant bank in refer- 
ence to the check in question, that no 
negligence on the part of the bank was 
shown, and therefore there was no lia- 
bility on the part of appellant to pay 
to the receiver the amount for which it 
was drawn. Negligence cannot be im- 
puted to the bank if it acted in rela- 
tion to the check as it was contem- 
plated between the parties that it would 
act at the time the check was deposited. 
In other words, Dorchester knowing 
that the course the check would take 
would be through the clearing house, 
and knowing the hour of the meetings 
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of the clearing house, and knowing that, 
if the check was not deposited with the 
bank on October 16th in time for it to 
reach the clearing house that day, it 
would be held over until the next day 
and then be passed through the clearing 
house, and if, as the court finds, the 
check was deposited by Dorchester too 
late on the sixteenth to go to the clear- 
ing house that day, he cannot now com- 
plain that the action the bank took and 
which he knew it would take, and which 
action was, under the circumstances of 
this case, with his implied consent and 
the implied agreement between them, 
was negligence in presenting the check 
at the clearing house, and in not pre- 
senting it at the office counter of the 
House bank. In the absence of a 
usage, such as was shown in this case, 
it would doubtless have been negligence 
on the part of the bank to have delayed 
making direct presentment to the House 
bank until after business hours on the 
seventeenth, but the parties in view of 
the knowledge possessed by both of the 
usage impliedly contracted that the rule 
as to presentment to the drawee bank 
should be substituted by the present- 
ment at the clearing house. While this 
may not have been such a presentment 
as the law, in the absence of such usage, 
required to be made in order that the 
collecting bank might escape liability, it 
was nevertheless a substitute for such 
presentment which the depositor had 
impliedly agreed to, and, when thus 
made, absolved the bank from liability 
for negligence in not making present- 
ment direct. 


CHECK PAYABLE TO GUARDIAN 


BANK RECEIVING ON DEPOSIT. 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Feb. 27, 


HOOD VS. KENSINGTON NATIONAL BANK. 


Where a check payable to a person as 
guardian and so indorsed is deposited by a 
customer, the bank is not bound to suspect 
that the guardian is misapplying the funds 
of his ward. 


N March 29, 1905, there was de- 

posited with the Kensington Na- 

tional Bank, by the Hood Leather Com- 

pany, a partnership of which Jules 
2 
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Gigon was a member, a check for 
$4,787.02, in form and with indorse- 
ments as follows: “No. —. Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., March 29, 1905. Ma- 
rine Trust Company: Pay to the order 
of Jules Gigon, guardian for Fred R. 
Hood, minor, forty-seven hundred and 
eighty-seven 02-100 dollars. 
$4,787.02-100. Estate of James Hood, 
J. Harry Lyons, Executor.” Indorsed: 
“Jules Gigon, Guardian for Fred R. 
Hood. For deposit only to the credit 
of Hood Leather Company. The Ken- 
sington Nat'l Bank, Philada., Pa. 
Prior indorsements guaranteed. W. W. 
Price, Cashier.” 

Porter, J.: In the plaintiff’s state- 
ment of claim he sets forth that one 
Jules Gigon was the guardian of his 
estate, and that as such he received a 
check upon the Marine Trust Company 
of Atlantic City, N. J. The said Jules 
Gigon indorsed the said check, and 
turned it over to the Hood Leather 
Company. The latter deposited the 
check for collection in the defendant 
bank, and received credit for the pro- 
ceeds. The theory of the plaintiff seems 
to be that, because a check came to the 
bank in the regular course of business, 
which was payable to a certain person 
as guardian, the bank was not at liberty 
to accept the check from any one else, 
although reguarly indorsed by the 
payee. This theory is far-fetched, and 
is without any reasonable basis. The 
bank was under no duty to supervise the 
acts of Gigon as guardian, nor was 
there anything in the transaction to be 
criticised, in so far as the bank was 
concerned. It was something entirely 
consistent with the ordinary and proper 
conduct of business. Gigon may have 
used the Hood Leather Company as a 
means of collecting the check. It was 
at most merely the equivalent of his 
going to the bank and obtaining the 
cash, and paying that over to the 
leather company. Whatever reason 
Gigon may have had for transacting the 
business in the precise manner in which 
he did was his own. The bank was not 
dealing with him in the matter, but was 
concerned only with its own customer, 
the Hood Leather Company, which came 
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to it with a check drawn upon a bank in 
another city and state, regularly in- 
dorsed, which it was requested to col- 
lect. There was nothing in the occur- 
rence to arouse suspicion, or call for 
comment or question, upon the part of 
the defendant bank. If there was any 
misuse of the funds by the guardian, it 
was, so far as this record goes, some- 
thing of which the defendant bank had 
no knowledge, and with which it had 
nothing to do. 


CERTIFIED CHECK AS SECURITY 
FOR LOAN 


VALIDITY OF SUCH AGREEMENT. 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Feb. 27, 
1911. 


INGBER VS. TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


A depositor entered into an agreement 
with his bank that he would draw a check 
upon his account for $1,500, which should 
he certified by the bank, properly indorsed, 
and then be retained by the bank as col- 
lateral for any indebtedness of the maker 
to the bank: Held, that the amount of the 
check was a proper charge against the ac- 
count, and could not be recovered by the 
depositor’s executor. 


HIS controversy arose out of the 
appropriation of $3,000 under the 
following circumstances: The decedent 
carried an active account with the bank 
and desired to make some loans. He 
entered into an agreement with the 
bank, in which it was stipulated that he 
would draw a check upon his account 
for $1,500, which check should be cer- 
tified by the bank, properly indorsed, 
and then be retained by the bank as 
collateral for any indebtedness of the 
maker to the bank. The _ evidence 
shows that this arrangement was car- 
ried out. At a subsequent date an 
agreement of the same import, involv- 
ing the same amount and including the 
same terms, was made and carried out. 
Ekin, J.: The testimony of the 
cashier, which is not contradicted, con- 
clusively shows that, upon the very day 
when each check was certified, it was 
immediately charged upon the books of 
the bank against the account of dece- 


dent, in whose lifetime the books were 
balanced, showing the charges thus 
made. At the time of decedent’s death 
his own bank book showed the appro- 
priation by the bank of the respective 
amounts for which the certified checks 
were drawn. These transactions were 
carried out in strict compliance with 
the terms of the agreements entered 
into, and we can see no reason in law 
or equity why an agreement of this 
character, lawful in its terms and prop- 
erly made in the course of business 
dealings, should be disturbed. The bank 
became liable for the payment of the 
check as soon as it was certified, and 
very properly charged the account ot 
the maker with the amount of eack 
check as soon as its liability for pay- 
ment attached. The fact that the bank 
took this method of securing the pay- 
ment of existing obligations or of in- 
debtedness to be incurred does not 
change the nature of the transaction or 
the liability of the contracting parties. 
If authority need be cited for this 
proposition, it may be found in our 
own cases. (See Chase vs. Petroleum 
Bank, 66 Pa. 169; First National Bank 
vs. Gish’s Assignees, 72 Pa. 13; Hemp- 
hill vs. Yerkes, 132 Pa. 545; Taylor's 
Est., 154 Pa. 183; Spott’s Est., 156 
Pa. 281.) 


NOTE TAKEN AS COLLATERAL 
SECURITY FOR PRE-EXIST- 
ING DEBT 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


St. Louis Court of Appeals, Mo., March 
21, 1911. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE VS. MORRIS. 
Under the provisions of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, a bank taking a_ note 
on collateral security for a pre-existing in- 
debtedness is a holder for value. 


N this case the defendant executed his 
negotiable promissory note to one 

E. A. P. Haynes, a life insurance agent, 
who thereafter transferred the same to 
the plaintiff as collateral security for a 
pre-existing indebtedness which he had 
owed for about six months. On the part 
of the defendant it was proved that the 
note was given to Haynes for a life in- 
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surance policy which was never issued. 

Norton, J. (after referring to de- 
cisions made before the enactment of the 
negotiable instrument law): That the 
negotiable instrument law overturns 
and sweeps away the entire predicate 
of the prior doctrine is obvious, for, 
besides recognizing value as considera- 
tion, it in express terms declares that an 
antecedent or pre-existing debt consti- 
tutes value. Section 25 of that enact- 
ment touching on this question is as fol- 
lows: ‘Value is any consideration suffi- 
cient to support a simple contract. An 
antecedent or pre-existing debt consti- 
tutes value; and is deemed such, 
whether the instrument is payable on 
demand or at a future time.” Section 
25 of Laws of Missouri, 1905, p. 247, 
same as section 9996, R. S. 1909. Un- 
der this section, it is suggested for de- 
fendant that, as a pre-existing debt was 
always sufficient in this State as a valu- 
able consideration for the transfer of 
a negotiable promissory note before ma- 
turity to render the transaction one in 
due course, if it operated payment of 
the pre-existing debt, the Legislature 
intended no more than to recognize and 
declare the existing law on the subject 
without extending the rule to the trans- 
fer of such instruments for mere collat- 
eral security to a pre-existing debt. 
This argument is manifestly unsound, 
however, when we consider other pro- 
visions of the statutes especially de- 
signed with respect to one holding a ne- 
gotiable instrument as collateral, in 
which circumstances, of course, a lien 
thereon obtains in his favor. Section 
27 of the act is as follows: “Where 
the holder has a lien vn an instrument 
arising either from contract or by im- 
plication of law, he is deemed a holder 
for value to the extent of his lien.” 
Section 27, Laws of Missouri 1905, p- 
247, same as section 9998, R. S. 1909. 
By the express terms of this statute, the 
plaintiff holder of the note in suit who 
has a lien thereon incident to its collat- 
eral pledge is declared to be a holder 
for value to the extent of his lien. Both 
the language and the intent of the two 
sections last quoted, when considered 
together, are entirely clear to the effect 
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that a pre-existing debt is value in the 
sense of the law sufficient to afford a 
consideration for a subsequent transfer 
of a note before maturity as collateral 
so as to accord it the immunities which 
usually attend the transfer of commer- 
cial paper in due course. 

That the defense of absence or fail- 
ure of consideration is not available 
against a holder of a negotiable instru- 
ment in due course is beyond question. 
Such is the purport of the statute, 
supra. Section 28, Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law; section 9999, R. S. 1909. 
A holder in due course is thus defined in 
section 52, Laws of Missouri 1905, p. 
249 (section 10,022, R. S. 1909): “A 
holder in due course is a holder who 
has taken the instrument under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) That it is com- 
plete and regular upon its face; (2) 
that he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue, and without notice that 
it had been previously dishonored, if 
such was the fact; (3) that he took it 
in good faith and for value; (4) that 
at the time it was negotiated to him he 
had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it.” The case con- 
cedes plaintiff’s good faith and that it 
received the note before maturity. This 
being true, so far then as important 
here, this statute declares plaintiff a 
holder in due course if he took the note 
for value, and besides section 25, Ne- 
gotiable Instrument Law (section 
9996, R. S. 1909), declaring that a pre- 
existing debt constitutes value, section 
27, Neg. Inst. Law (section 9998, R. S. 
1909), reckons with the matter on the 
basis of a pre-existing debt as suffi- 
cient consideration when it declares a 
lienholder on the instrument therefor 
shall be deemed a holder for value to 
the extent of his lien. That the Legis- 
lature intended by the negotiable instru- 
ment law to change the prior rule of 
decision on the question in judgment 
here is so clear that it ought not to be 
questioned is the opinion given by the 
Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
on considering the Missouri statutes, a3 
will appear by reference to Trust Com- 
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pany of St. Louis County vs. Markee, 
179 Fed. 764. Mr. John J. Crawford 
of the New York Bar, who is the author 
of the negotiable instrument statutes, 
in the third edition of his annotations 
thereon says, on page 42, in discussing 
the New York statutes identical with 
ours except for the numbers of the sec- 
tions: “When its provisions are consid- 
ered together with the provisions of sec- 
tion 51 [that is, section 25, Laws of 
Missouri 1905, p. 247; section 9996, 
R. S. 1909], the intent seems to be 
clear. The holder, who has taken the 
paper as collateral security, very plain- 
ly has a lien upon it, and therefore is 
within the terms of section 53 [that is, 
section 27, Laws of Missouri 1905, p. 
247; section 9997, R. S. 1901.| The 
only question, then, is whether he must 
be excluded from the operation of this 
section merely because his lien was ac- 
quired for an antecedent indebtedness. 
But, as the statute in another place ex- 
pressly declares that ‘an antecedent or 
pre-existing debt constitutes value’ (sec- 
tion 51) [that is, section 25, Laws of 
Missouri 1905, p. 247; section 9996, 
R. S. 1909], there is no warrant for 
reading any such exception into the 
section.” Mr. Ogden, in his work on 
Negotiable Instruments, says: “It is 
now settled in those States which have 
adopted the act that a note transferred 
before maturity to a holder in due 
course, as collateral security for a pre- 
existing debt, is transferred for value, 
and the holder takes it free from de- 
fenses or set-offs existing between the 
original parties.” Section 128, pp. 115. 
116. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, in every. State where the 
negotiable instrument law is in force 
and the question here involved has been 
in judgment, the courts have declared 
the effect of the statutes as above set 
forth, and this, too, notwithstanding 
the fact that the prior rule of decisions 
supported the contrary view as in this 
State. In North Carolina the rule for- 
merly prevailed as here, but the Su- 
preme Court of that State in Brooks vs. 
Sullivan, 129 N. C. 190, 39 S. E. 822. 
adjudged the provisions of the nego- 
tiable instrument law above pointed out 


changed it so as to render the holder 
of a negotiable note for the mere pur- 
pose of collateral security to a pre-ex- 
isting debt as one in due course. To 
the same effect is the case of Brewster 
vs. Shrader, 26 Mise. Rep. 480, 57 N. 
Y. Supp. 606, though the rule of de- 
cision prevailed in that State prior to 
the adoption of the negotiable instru- 
ment law identically as with us. The 
same is true as to Michigan, which was 
one of the States where the court ad- 
hered to the same rule as that in Mis- 
souri prior to the negotiable instrument 
law. But, after the adoption of that 
law, the Supreme Court of the State in- 
terpreted it as above pointed out. (See 
Graham vs. Smith, 155 Mich. 65, 118 
N. W. 726.) Other authorities directly 
in point and sustaining the view that 
an existing antecedent debt affords suff- 
cient consideration under the negotia- 
ble instrument law to render one who 
accepts a negotiable note before ma- 
turity as collateral security for such 
pre-existing debt a holder in due course 
and for value are as follows: Campbell 
vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 137 Ky. 555; 
Voss vs. Chamberlain, 139 Iowa, 569; 
Payne vs. Zell, 98 Va. 294; in re Hop- 
per-Morgan Co. (D. C.) 154 Fed. 249. 


NOTE PAYABLE TO EITHER OF 
TWO PAYEES 


WHAT INDORSEMENT SUFFICIENT. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, April 11, 1911. 
UNION BANK OF BRIDGEWATER VS. SPIES. 


By -the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
strument Law a note payable to either of 
two payees may be transferred by the in- 
dorsement of one of them. 


NE Hugh Blackman was a solicit- 
ing agent of the Royal Mutual 

Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa. On the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1906, the defendant signed a note 
for $268, payable to the Royal Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, or Hugh 
Blackman, and due in thirty days, and 
delivered the same to Mr. Blackman. 
On the 21st of December, the plaintiff 
bought the note of Blackman, who duly 
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indorsed it and delivered it to the bank. 
The note contained the following pro- 
vision: “In case of the death of the 
insured before this note falls due, the 
above amount with interest shall be de- 
ducted from the amount of the policy.” 
The defendant pleaded that the note 
was procured by the fraud of Black- 
man, that Blackman had fraudulently 
changed answers made by the defend- 
ant in his written application for the 
policy in question, and that Blackman 
had orally agreed that the note would be 
returned to the defendant if he was not 
satisfied with the policy. 

Suerwin, C.J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The appellant’s most insist- 
ent claim is that the plaintiff failed to 
prove that it was the owner of the note 
in suit, and in support of this claim he 
cites and relies on Code Supplement, 
§ 3060a41, and authorities to which we 
shall hereinafter refer. Section 3060a- 
41 provides: “That where an instru- 
ment is payable to the order of two or 
more payees or indorsers who are not 
partners, all must indorse unless the one 


indorsing has authority to indorse for 
the others.” [1] It is manifest that the 
note before us does not fall within the 
terms of the statute, for the reason that 
it was not made payable to two or more 
payees or to their order. It was made 
payable to either one of two payees, 
and under Code Supp. § 3060a8, its in- 
dorsement by either one of the payees 
named therein would pass title. Un- 
der the last-named provision of the 
statute, a note made payable to one or 
some of several payees is payable to the 
order of any of the payees named, and 
is negotiable. (Selover’s Negotiable In- 
struments Law, § 54; Norton on Bills 
and Notes, p. 60; Crawford, Neg. Insts. 
§ 27; Bank vs. Lightner, 74 Kan. 736.) 
In McNamee vs. Carpenter, 56 Iowa, 
276, and Gordon vs. Anderson, 83 Iowa, 
224, relied upon by the appellant, the 
notes were payable to several jointly, 
and hence the cases are not authority 
against the rule here announced. More- 
over, the evidence in this case shows the 
absolute ownership of the note to be in 
the plaintiff without any question. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


CONTRACT WITH RECEIVER OF 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SET-OFF—-BUSINESS OF MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY CARRIED ON BY RECEIVER 
UNDER ORDER OF COURT—GOODS MAN- 
UFACTURED BY RECEIVER FOR CUS- 
TOMER—ASSIGNMENT BY RECEIVER TO 
BANK OF MONEYS DUE FOR PRICE OF 
GOODS—-RIGHT OF CUSTOMER TO SET 
OFF DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF CON- 
TRACT MADE WITH COMPANY. 


This was an appeal from the judgment 
on trial of Mr. Justice Britton and was 
heard by the Court of Appeal for Ontario. 
The facts appear sufficiently from the fol- 
lowing taken from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Garroll, who delivered the judgment 
of the court. 


‘THE Imperial Paper Mills of Can- 

ada, Limited, carried on the busi- 
ness of manufacturing paper at Stur- 
geon Falls, in this province, John Craig 
being manager. The defendants reside 


and carry on business in the city of 
New York as extensive dealers in 
paper, acting therein both as ordinary 
merchants and as brokers. They were 
also shareholders and bondholders in 
the paper company for a considerable 
sum. At the date of the order ap- 
pointing John Craig receiver and man- 
ager, there were outstanding several 
contracts between the paper company 
and the defendants for paper to be 
manufactured and supplied from time 
to time, which had not been fully per- 
formed, but no default prior to the date 
of Mr. Craig’s appointment had taken 
place, or at least is complained of; 
and indeed the contrary is alleged in 
the third paragraph of the statement 
of defense. By the terms of the order 
Mr. Craig was not to act as manager 
beyond November 27, 1906, without the 
leave of the court. The reason for this 
limitation doubtless was because all 
parties were looking forward to a 
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speedy re-organization of the company 
with an increase of capital, and the ap- 
plication for a receiver was going on. 
The re-organization, however, appears 
to have finally either failed or been 
postponed, because the receivership and 
managership were both continued by 
the subsequent orders referred to by 
Britton, J. 

So far as appears, the first intima- 
tion given to the defendants by the re- 
ceiver and manager of his apointment 
is that contained in Mr. Craig’s letter 
dated November 3, 1906, in answer to 
the defendants’ letter dated October 
31, 1906, in which they say they had 
seen in the newspapers an intimation 
that a receiver had been appointed. In 
that letter they also say: “What does 
this mean? Will you let us hear from 
you about it? I suppose there is no 
likelihood of the mill being shut down, 
as that would seem the last thing to do. 
When we last discussed the matter, I 
think you were hopeful of getting a 
considerable amount of money from 
London, on which you would have to 
pay interest. Has that materialized?” 
In his reply, Mr. Craig said the ap- 
pointment was made on a friendly ap- 
plication, for the purpose of carrying 
out the re-organization, and that there 
was “not only no likelihood of the mills 
being shut down, but in this appoint- 
ment every assurance that the mill will 
be run.” 

The defendants’ were, therefore, 
plainly aware, almost from the first 
day, that the paper company affairs 
had passed into the control of a receiver. 
And, on the other hand, Mr. Craig was 
also, from his position as former man- 
ager for the paper company, fully 
aware of the outstanding and unfinished 
contracts which, it is now contended, 
he afterwards adopted and undertook 
to perform. 

At what time the hope that Mr. 
Craig’s appointment as receiver and 
manager was only to be for a short 
time was dispelled does not appear, but 
it would probably be some time before 
Mr. Edwards was appointed on Janu- 
ary 9, 1907, joint receiver and man- 
and indeed have been as 
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early as Mr. Craig’s letter to the de- 
fendants of November 27, 1906, signed 
by him as receiver and manager, in 
which he reminds the defendants that 
the company is now in the receiver's 
hands—a reminder which was repeated 
over and over again in subsequent cor- 
respondence—but which information 
the defendants, on their side, for some 
time refused to take seriously or to act 
upon, and indeed more than once com- 
batted the idea that the receivers were 
not bound by the contracts entered into 
before October 27, 1906. 

The respective positions taken by the 
parties is very distinctly expressed in 
two letters, one from the receiver to the 
defendants, dated January 10, 1907, 
and the defendants’ reply, dated Jan- 
uary 19, 1907. In the former, Mr. 
Craig, after discussing one of the old 
contracts which for the time he was 
declining to carry out, says: “This 
opens up at the same time a larger 
question. As you are aware, the mills 
are now running under myself as _ re- 
ceiver and manager, and I am not bound 
to accept or fulfill contracts entered 
into by the Imperial Paper Mills as a 
company. In other words, as receiver 
I am not only entitled to but obligated 
to cut out of the order book any con- 
tracts the acceptance of which would 
not seem suitable to-day. I quite rec- 
ognize the hardship that this action 
would inflict upon your company, and 
I am unwilling, if this course can be 
avoided, to take this action, but the re- 
ceiver has to consider the interests of 
the bondholders rather than of the com- 
pany.” To which the defendants re- 
plied: “On the subject of the larger 
question, we have to say that we can- 
not agree with you, and we expect that 
the contracts we have with your mills, 
which were accepted by you when you 
were manager at the mills and have 
been continued by you as receiver, shall 
be filled as they stand, and we must 
hold you responsible for any loss which 
may come to us from failure on your 
part to make deliveries, or to keep up 
the contract quality, or in other re- 
spects.” 

It would serve no purpose to quote 
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at length from the subsequent corre- 
spondence, for from the position thus 
defined the receivers and managers 
never afterwards varied or departed. 
On the contrary, they extended, or at 
all events elaborated, in it their subse- 
quent letters of April 1 and April 6, 
1907; while the defendants moderated 
their tone very much in their letters of 
April 3 and 4, and in the latter even 
condescended to admit that the receiv- 
ers “are perhaps legally right in cer- 
tain of the positions you have taken,” 
and further say, “We have felt that 
your making shipments as heretofore 
was a tacit, if not an actual, acceptance 
of the contracts, and this we still feel 
is morally if not legally so.” 

In the letter of April 6, 1907, the 
receivers defined their position with 
reference to the future to be as fol- 
lows: “Each specification as it comes 
in will be accepted or rejected as if it 
were a new order, independent of any 
contract. Further than this we can- 
not go.” 

This seems to bear upon _ both 
classes of contracts, the old as well as 
the new, and shows very clearly, when 
the whole letter is read, that the re- 
ceivers and managers absolutely re- 
fused not only to perform the old con- 
tracts, but to be committed by any 
kind of contract, new or old, to a con- 
tinuous supply of paper at a fixed or 
agreed-upon price. 

At the same time it is to be remem- 
bered, in explanation of equivocal cir- 
cumstances, that all parties were look- 
ing forward to a resumption of busi- 
ness by the paper company. In that 
business the defendants were inter- 
ested, not merely as customers but as 
proprietors; and it was a perfectly nat- 
ural as well as proper thing that the 
supply of paper to which the defen- 
dants had been accustomed, and upon 
the faith of which they had entered into 
contracts, the breach of which would 
entail loss, first upon them, and after- 
wards upon the paper company, should, 
as far as was consistent with their 
duty, be kept up by the receivers and 
managers, and the ultimate damages 
thereby minimized. But, bearing all 


that in mind, and having regard to all 
the other facts and circumstances, there 
being no express adoption of the paper 
company’s contracts by the receivers 
and managers, and assuming that they 
had power to do so, it would, in my 
opinion, be absolutely impossible to im- 
ply such an adoption for anything 
which appears in the evidence. Nor is 
it shown that the receivers and man- 
agers themselves, as such officials, en- 
tered into contracts, after their ap- 
pointment, for a continuous supply of 
paper of which the defendants have 
shown breaches either before or after 
the plaintiffs acquired title. 

The proper, and, in my opinion, the 
only reasonable, inference upon the 
whole evidence, is that the merchandise, 
the proceeds of which were assigned to 
the plaintiffs in May and June, 1907, 
was supplied to the defendants upon 
the terms contained and set forth in the 
letter of the previous April 6 from the 
receivers to the defendants, not upon 
any earlier contract, but as entirely 
new orders. 

But, if I am mistaken in this view of 
the facts, I would stitl, upon the law, 
be unable to see how the defendants 
ean succeed. Their claim is distinctly 
one of set-off and not of counterclaim. 
That question was disposed of when 
the case was in this court before, upon 
the question of pleadings: see 18 
O. L. R. 665. The receivers and man- 
agers were not dealing with their own 
goods, as the defendants well knew. 
Nor were they acting, in what they did, 
as agents for the paper company, but 
for the mortgagees, at whose instance 
they had been appointed, and for whom 
they were carrying on the business, as 
the defendants also well knew. In so 
carrying on the business, the receivers 
and managers could, of course, contract 
obligations for which they would be- 
come personally liable, but they could 
not impose an obligation such as that 
arising under the old contracts upon 
the mortgagees without the leave of the 
court. (Whitney vs. Moss Steamship 
Co. [1910], 2 K. B. 813.) 

And as to contracts entered into by 
themselves, the creditors’ right to dam- 
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ages would be directly against them, 
and only indirectly against any in- 
demnity to which the receivers and 
managers might be entitled, but the lat- 
ter right would not justify setting off 
such a claim against a claim owing to 
the receivers and managers in their 
official capacity. (See Nelson vs. Rob- 
erts, 69 L. T. R. 352.) 

In that case the defendant, a receiver 
and manager, sought to set off, against 
a claim for which he had become per- 
sonally liable in carrying on the busi- 
ness, a claim to which he was entitled 
against the plaintiff as executor of an 
estate, which the divisional court held 
could not be done, because the claims 
did not accrue in the same right—a 
well-known principle of the law of set- 
off. 

The right which is given by sub-sec. 
5 of sec. 58 of the Judicature Act, 
which enacts that the assignee of a 
chose in action takes it subject to the 
equities which would have been en- 
titled to priority over the right of the 
assignee if that section had not been 
passed, is a right of equitable set-off. 
The equities chargeable against the 
assignee and which fall within that 
term are those only which arise out 
of the same transaction as the debt, 
such as payment, or satisfaction made 
on account of the debt, failure of the 
consideration, defective execution of the 
consideration, such as defects in the 
quality of the goods sold or work done, or 
a lien, or the right to avoid the transaction 
for fraud, or other sufficient grounds. 
But it does not include mere cross-claims 
arising from transactions independent 
of the debt assigned. See Leake on 
Contracts, 5th ed. (1906), p. 836, and 
the cases there cited, to which may be 
added Rawson vs. Samuel, 1 Cr. & Ph. 
161, where, at p. 178 et seq., the sub- 
ject is discussed at some length by the 
then Lord Chancellor (Cottenham). 
See also Watson vs. Mid Wales R. W. 
Co., L. R. 2 C. P. 593, and Christie vs. 
Taunton Delmard Lane & Co., Limited, 
41 W. R. 475. 

For these reasons, I agree with the 
judgment of Britton, J., and think the 
appeal should be dismissed with costs. 
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SALE OF COLLATERAL 


RELEASE BY CUSTOMERS OF CLAIM 
AGAINST BANK——-MONTHLY ACKNOWL- 
EDGMENT OF CORRECTNESS OF BAL- 
ANCE SHOWN BY BOOKS. 


The plaintiff was a commission merchant 
in Winnipeg and a customer of the Home 
Bank. In May, 1908, he hypothecated 40,- 
000 bushels of oats to the bank and turned 
over bills of lading against bills of ex- 
change, eight in number, for 5000 bushels 
each, Tater he undertook as the attorney 
and agent and trustee of the bank to sell 
the property and obtained these bills and 
sold the oats to Richardson & Son at 42y, 
cents per bushel, received a check for the 
proceeds and deposited same in the Home 
Bank. On June 1 Richardson & Son told 
the plaintiff there had been a mistake in 
their instructions and that they only want- 
ed 10,000 bushels for..which they would 
pay forty-three cents a bushel. The plaint- 
iff agreed and immediately brought to the 
bank the bills for 40,000 bushels of oats 
and obtained a new draft upon Richardson 
& Son, Toronto, attaching the bills of lad- 
ing for 10,000 bushels. He also gave the 
bank a draft upon one McLennan of To- 
ronto attaching the remaining six bills for 
30,000 bushels. The draft on McLennan 
was unpaid for some time and on the eight- 
eenth of June an employee of the plaintiffs 
wrote te the bank, instructing them to sell 
the 30,000 bushels at 4314, cents per bushel. 
The bank, howover, without giving any 
written notice or otherwise complying with 
Section 89 of the Bank Act, sold the oats 
for 361%, cents per bushel. Shortly after- 
wards the price of oats rose and the oats in 
question could have been sold at the price 
mentioned in the letter to the bank. The 
plaintiff brought this action against the 
bank for the difference in price between 
that realized and that mentioned in _ his 
letter of instructions, 


Baer seseerwel (Mercatr, J.): The 

defendants urged that the transac- 
tion of June 30 was in reality a sub- 
stitution for the bills already hypothe- 
cated ; while the plaintiff contended that 
the deposit of the price received from 
Richardson & Son on May 30 satisfied 
the prior hypothecation and that the 
transaction of June 1 was a new and 
independent one without any special 
agreement and that the sale by the bank 
was unlawful. The judge then referred 
to a receipt given monthly by the 
plaintiff to the bank from the end of 
June until May of the following year 
which were signed for by the plaintiff 
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in person or by an agent whom the 
judge found to be fully authorized. 
The receipt was as follows: 


“The undersigned hereby acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the checks charged in said ac- 
counts.” 


The bank contended that even if the 
sale was unlawful it, the bank, was 
nevertheless released from liability by 
its receipts. The judge found the 
form of receipt sufficient to bar the 
plaintiff’s action in this case. He then 
referred to the plaintiff’s contention 
that while these receipts had _ been 
signed, he was unaware of their con- 
tents and would not have signed them 
had he understood their effect. He 
proceeds: 
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“T think the bank when it caused 
such a form to be prepared, intended it 
to be what it plainly purports. In view 
of such palpable intention, can the 
plaintiff now say, because I did not 
know the contents of such documents, 
which I have signed, not once, but many 
times, and extending over a long pe- 
riod, I am not now bound thereby, not- 
withstanding the evident intention of 
the bank. It is not alleged, not even 
hinted, that there was any fraud on the 
part of the bank in procuring such re- 
lease. The consideration therefor 
seems sufficient and under all the spe- 
cial circumstances of this case, I must 
hold the release valid and, except as to 
the item for interest, dismiss the ac- 
tion.” 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


INDORSEMENT OF DEPOSITOR — 
AUTHORITY TO INDORSE 
New York, August 1, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sm: A is a depositor in a bank, and has 
a clerk, B, who is in the habit of writing 
A’s name on the back of checks and de- 
positing them in A’s account. Is it nec- 
essary for the bank to require the clerk to 
file a power of attorney, showing his au- 
thority to indorse? Bank CLERK. 


Answer: Where the check is placed 
to the account of the payee, the ques- 
tion of the clerk’s authority is of no 
practical importance. For if A could 
draw against the proceeds of the check 
this would amount to a ratification of 
the act of the clerk; and if he were to 
repudiate the clerk’s act, the bank would 
be in a position to protect itself by can- 
celling the credit. 


TAXATION OF BANK STOCK — 
INVESTMENTS IN U. S. 
BONDS 

Boston, Mass., July 25, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: Why is it that when taxes are as- 
sessed upon private individuals, no tax is 
imposed upon the United States bonds 


which they own, while national banks have 
to pay a tax upon that part of their capi- 
tal which is invested in such bonds? This 
appears to me a discrimination against the 
banks. STocK HOLDER. 


Answer: The National Bank Act 
provides: “Nothing herein shall pre- 
vent all the shares in any association 
from being included in the valuation of 
the personal property of the owner or 
holder of such shares, in assessing taxes 
imposed by authority of the State with- 
in which the association is located; but 
the Legislature of each State may de- 
termine and direct the manner and place 
of taxing all the shares of National 
Banking associations located within the 
State, subject only to the two restric- 
tions, that the taxation shall not be at 
a greater rate than is assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of such State, and 
that the shares of any National Bank- 
ing association owned by non-residents 
of any State shall be taxed in the city 
or town where the bank is located, and 
not elsewhere. Nothing herein shall be 
construed to exempt the real property 
of associations from either State, 
county or municipal taxes, to the same 
extent, according to its value, as other 
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real property is taxed.” (Rev. Stat. 
U. S. See. 5219.) Concerning this 
statute the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said: ‘The interest 
of the stockholder entitles him to par- 
ticipate in the net profits earned by the 
bank in the employment of its cap- 
ital, during the existence of its char- 
ter, in proportion to the number of his 
shares, and, upon its dissolution or 
termination, to his proportion of the 
property that may remain of the cor- 
poration after the payment of its debts. 
This is a distinct independent interest 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


or property, held by the shareholder 
like any other property that may be- 
long to him. Now, it is this interest 
which the act of Congress has left sub- 
ject to taxation by the States, under the 
limitations prescribed.” As, then, the 
tax is upon the shares and not upon 
the capital stock, it is not necessary that 
any deduction should be made for that 
portion of the capital stock which is 
invested in United States bonds. (Val 
Allen vs. Assessors, 3 Wallace, 573; 
Mechanics Nat. Bank vs. Baker, 65 
N. J. Law.) 
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SYSTEMATIC SAVING 


INVOLVING CONSCIOUS EFFORT OF MIND, ITS EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE IS INCALCULABLE 


By Charles T. Greene, Financial Editor Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


HE educational value of a things 
rests in its availability as a train- 
ing for the human mind, and nothing 
that does not involve a conscious effort 
can properly be considered mental 
training. While Matthew Arnold, the 
great English critic and essayist, rather 
deprecated “system” and contemned 
those whose minds seemed to have a 
natural bent for “method,” yet it is only 
in the completed cycle of these that we, 
of smaller minds than either critic or 
essayist lays claim to, find our greatest 
happiness. 

Although many of us are prone to 
ery out against “routine” and are guilty 
of sporadic attempts to wriggle out of 
what we are pleased to term “a rut,” 
we really find most pleasure in the reg- 
ular recurrence of acts and events. This 
is proven in our enjoyment of the regu- 
lar cadences of poetic diction, in the 
tempo of music, the antiphony of light 
and darkness and the orderly recur- 
rence of the seasons. We even speak 


of the “round of pleasure” and the 
“round of duties.”” And this is so large- 
ly because we are created as we are. 
In other words, our most satisfying 
emotions are based upon a physiologi- 
cal fact—the regular beat of the heart. 
The unit of time upon which both the 


measures of poetry and music are 
founded is the interval between two 
heartbeats. 

System, then, being a natural stand- 
ing together, as its etymology signifies, 
an orderly array of things so circum- 
stanced as to be nicely interdependent 
is the foundation of all rational accts. 
Kowledge that is not systematic is of 
very little use. It is erratic, irregular 
and does not possess a sense of per- 
spective or an appreciation of propor- 
tion. In other words, it is apt to be 
but a conglomeration of facts in which 
their interrelation is nowhere apparent 
or appreciated. It is absolutely with- 
out any humanizing force. 
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For more than half a century this 
Bank has steadfastly adhered to 
its original policy of safe and con- 
Servative banking and on its books 
today may be found the accounts 
of banks which during their entire corporate exist- 
ence have had no other Chicago correspondent. 
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A Savincs Account Is To THE INDI- 
viovati Wuat A Surptus Is To 
THE CORPORATION. 


Most everybody feels that he ought 
to save; but few act in accordance with 
such conviction, largely because they do 
not realize its relation to the general 
scheme of life. Perhaps it has never 
occurred to them that a savings account 
is to the individual what a surplus is to 
a corporation—an utter necessity, if 
any hopes of success are entertained 
by its founders. Incorporators of any 
legitimate enterprise invariably take 
the precaution not only of having a 
paid-up capital, but also a paid-up sur- 
plus before they undertake to do busi- 
ness. And during the first few years 
of operation, the best endeavors of the 
officers are directed toward earning ad- 
ditions to their surplus fund. Distribu- 
tion to stockholders is postponed until a 
margin of safety above actual cash re- 
quirements is reached. Then the rate 
of distribution is based not upon the 
whole amount earned, but only upon 
the remainder after a fixed percentage 
has been deducted for transfer to the 
surplus. 


Tue Surptus Is THE MEASURE OF A 
CorpPoraTION’s REsPoNnsSIBILITY. 


The surplus item in any great cor- 
poration, whether it be industrial, 
fiduciary or whatnot, is the measure of 
its stability and responsibility. Against 
whatever may eventuate tending to de- 
stroy that which had been erected with 
so much pain and labor, the reserve in 
the surplus fund measures the power of 
resistance. 

Now, if it were fully appreciated 
that systematic savings on the part of 
the individual is merely the process of 
accumulating a surplus, many more 
would make a conscious effort to save 
than now do. Sporadic saving is of no 
avail. It usually involves no conscious 
effort, for it is easy enough to lay aside, 
when a repository is at hand, that which 
one finds in his pocket and of which he 
has no immediate use. Such saving in- 
volves no preconceived plan or purpose 
of acquiring a surplus and therefore 


is of no educational value to the human 
mind. 

But any education to be of service to 
society must be humanizing. There is 
a danger in over-intellectuality, in too 
great an amount of sheer intelligence. 
Humanizing knowledge has a direct 
bearing on human relations; knowledge 
that is not humanizing while increasing 
one’s intellectuality does not nurture 
one’s idea of his responsibility to others. 
And here let me accentuate the human- 
izing tendency of systematic saving. It 
is twofold, moral and ethical. Prima- 
rily, the latter is dependent on the for- 
mer. The moral side is applicable to 
the individual himself; the ethical to 
the aggregation of individuals called 
society. 


CircumstTaNces Exert Powerrvut In- 
FLUENCE IN MouLpING CHARACTER. 


As Robert Owen pointed out, circum- 
stances have a great deal to do with the 
forming of character, and proper 
housing is, perhaps, one of the most 
potent of the character-forming circum- 
stances. The many philanthropic 
movements to reduce the congestion of 
population, to improve building and 
sanitary laws, to propagate the first 
principles of hygiene, the building of 
modern tenements and dwellings but 
bear testimony to this proposition. But 
the Cyclopedia of Social Reform, in 
dealing with the subject at length, con- 
cludes with the significant declaration 
that the codperative building and loan 
societies accomplish more good than all 
the disinterested efforts of avowed phil- 
anthropists combined. 


Or tHE Severat Forms or Savinas 
Tuat INvestep 1N Homes Is or 
THE GREATEST SERVICE. 


There are various forms of savings 
in this country. Nearly four billion 
dollars is deposited in the savings 
banks; a billion and a half is held in 
the savings department of State banks, 
trust companies and private banks; 
$332,000,000 is held in the savings de- 
partment of national banks; $746,000,- 
000 represent the accumulation of 
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building and loan associations and some- 
thing in excess of three billion repre- 
sent the public’s investment in life in- 
surance. But, the money invested in 
homes and homesteads in this great land 
of ours is of more value to the State 
than all the others combined. And it is 
to such organizations as yours, founded 


upon a system of saving, the single pur- 
pose being to increase the individual 
ownership of homes, that our country 
is indebted. The savings invested in 
homes and homesteads are without 
parallel in Europe or anywhere else. 
Indeed, the ownership of homes of our 
people is the bulwark of the republic. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS — KANSAS CITY 
SOUTHERN 


By Robert S. Dana, of Alfred Mestre & Co. 


ISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS 
was incorporated in 1870, and 
operated at the close of the 1910 fiscal 
year 3,072 miles of road, extending 
from Hannibal, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City, Mo., on the north, to San Antonio 
and Galveston, Texas, on the south, 
with numerous branches. In June, 
1910, the company purchased the Texas 
Central Railroad, adding thereby 308 
miles of road to its system, and in June 
of the present year it was announced 
that the Wichita Falls & Northwestern 
lines, which operate some 280 miles of 
road, had been acquired. These pur- 
chases should prove very profitable, as 
the roads named serve rapidly develop- 
ing sections in the central part of Texas 
and the western part of Oklahoma, and 
both of them are large earners. 
Kansas City Southern was incorpo- 
rated in 1900, and operates 827 miles 
332 


of road, extending almost due south 
from Kansas City to Port Arthur, 
Texas, on the Gulf. There has been no 
growth in the mileage operated by this 
company since its incorporation, all the 
energies of the management having 
been devoted to building up a large 
business on its existing lines, and to 
bringing the property into a first class 
condition. Eventually, it is very likely 
that steps may be taken to increase the 
mileage of the road, either by building 
branch lines or by absorbing lines that 
already exist. 

These railroads traverse a rich and 
fertile territory, and have steadily 
grown in earning power during the past 
ten years. Although serving a section 
largely devoted to agriculture, the 
freight tonnage of these roads is fairly 
well diversified, which renders their 
earnings less subject to violent fluctua- 
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tions. Their physical condition has 
been greatly improved in recent years 
by the expenditure of large sums on 
permanent betterments. 

Below is given a table covering the 
most important points in the operation 
of these properties for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1910. The figures in 
each case have been reduced to a per 
mile basis, so that a proper comparison 
can be made. Notes and equipment ob- 
ligations have been included under 
bonded debt, while taxes and rentals 
have been included under fixed charges. 


dividend requirements and still show a 
per mile surplus over four and one-half 
times larger than that of Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. 

In the item of freight density, or the 
number of tons carried one mile per 
mile of road, Kansas City Southern is 
far in the lead, and although Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas receives a higher aver- 
age rate per ton per mile for its freight, 
the greater density and the heavier 
train load of the former road enable it 
to report larger gross revenue and 
higher train mile earnings. In passen- 


Per Mite Sratistics. 


Year ending June 50, 1910 


Mo., Kan & Tex. Kans City Sou. 


PEPEUME CUED GOOTIOOT . 6.5. 0:5 0505 50 6t:005. 56.56.0420 snr0ec0s sun 3,072 827 
NE So artgin cs odds octuedicesweuvsebaenetoeets $24,837 $61,669 
sos dos ake Gwe dees hae we 38,362 49,760 
EI oo 5.c5i5 soo dn tho enireuas SON eke ea cnewie 63,199 111,429 
EE iidinsst Wasa ibe e ria Radenuseweckebaae 8,646 11,602 
NE as 6s 60 0 5340 c este eri awisncceee nse seas 6,246 7,580 
NS 825. 6d Sd 2s atin alS <b N WRK eed ew ae 2,501 4,136 
CCR F556 p65.00>40entinsiesdesrsssebancheee ede 2,162 2,332 
is. hn a Oe Su bee ew ee ee ee 339 1,804 
I in ¢ So. SaaS Sead oa-ealy aay «ewe 169 1,016 
REESE eer ree er ere ere ee or ee 170 788 
NN Sis ad na sing vide xe chew eneceaes Ba ee PERE 72.2% 65.3% 
Do cundesSecavscks sin’ ncssagvers ocheuken 117,673 73,993 
i EFI ORE ECE ET ee eee 528,021 1,204,937 
Oe ee ee ere T ee 216 361 
I a na ick ne wre ladois apiedinl Gane RO ee we aaa 1.05¢ 0.73¢ 
EN ok aan cab Sipcsdnsahnan dah cewaaeaae sae $1.93 $2.19 


A study of the above table shows that 
Kansas City Southern has much the 
heavier capitalization of the two prop- 
erties, although the bulk of this capital- 
ization is in the form of stock. Its 
earning power, however, is considerably 
greater, in consequence of which it is 
able to meet its heavier interest and 


ger business the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas makes the better showing. Not 
only is the density in this case consid- 
erably higher, but the earnings per pas- 
senger train mile are also larger. 

Each of these companies has reported 
substantial increases in earnings during 
the 1911 fiscal year, the latest state- 
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ments being for the eleven months end- 
ing May 31, last. For this period, Kan- 
sas City Southern’s net per mile, after 
the payment of operating expenses and 
taxes, was $3,606, an increase of $290, 
and the net of Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas amounted to $2,063 per mile, an 
increase of seventy-one dollars over the 
same period a year ago. 


TerrRitoRY COVERED. 


In making a comparison between 
these two properties it is well to take 
into consideration the extent of terri- 
tory which each covers. Kansas City 
Southern is a short, through route from 
Kansas City to Port Arthur. This lat- 
ter place ranks third among the Gulf 
ports and twelfth among the ports of 
the United States in the value of its 
foreign commerce. The opening of the 
Panama Canal will probably mean as 
great an expansion for this port as for 
either New Orleans or Galveston. 
Should the Canadian reciprocity meas- 
ure now pending be ratified, it would 
cause the diversion of part of the large 
volume of wheat traffic from the Cana- 
dian Northwest, destined for foreign 
ports, which now is booked via Mont- 
real, to Kansas City and thence to the 
Gulf. Owing to the shortness of its 
line, Kansas City Southern should bene- 
fit largely from the increased traffic 
that would follow the consummation of 
reciprocity and the opening of the 
Panama Canal to the commerce of the 
world. 

Unlike Kansas City Southern, a large 
part of the mileage of Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas is made up of branch 
lines. Many of these branches are 
small carriers at present, which ac- 
counts for the lighter density and lower 
gross receipts of this road as compared 
with Kansas City Southern. These 
branch lines, however, tap a territory of 
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large extent that is wonderfully fertile, 
and rapidly growing in population and 
wealth. They will increase in earning 
power as the territory they serve de- 
velops and should in time become im- 
portant parts of the system. Add to 
this whatever benefits. may accrue to the 
road from reciprocity and the opening 
of the Panama Canal, as set forth in 
the preceding paragraph, and a bright 
future for the property seems assured. 


INVESTMENT VALUEs. 


In view of the excellent progress 
made by these railroads during the past 
ten years and their brilliant future 
prospects, it is safe to say that their un- 
derlying bonds may be regarded as 
among the most conservative of railway 
investments. The junior issues, while 
more speculative in character, should be 
perfectly safe, as the roads are able to 
show a substantial margin of safety 
above all fixed charges. In time these 
junior lien bonds should reach a high 
investment plane as the bonds which 
precede them are gradually retired. 

The preferred stocks have not been 
in the dividend ranks long enough to 
be classed among the high grade rail- 
road preferred issues. At the same 
time, however, there is no reason at 
present to doubt the ability of the com- 
panies to maintain the four per cent. 
dividends on these stocks indefinitely, 
and at their present market prices they 
are an excellent speculative investment 
for the business man. 

The common stocks are purely specu- 
lative in character, but offer a very 
attractive oportunity to those who wish 
to operate in low priced securities with 
the prospects all in favor of a substan- 
tial advance taking place within a rea- 
sonable time. Dividends on these stocks 
cannot be expected for some years to 
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come, but considering the excellent con- 
dition of the railroads at present and 
their future prospects, as above set 


forth, it seems altogether probable that 
these expectations will eventually be 
realized. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


By William Gilman Low, Jr., Vice-President Trust Co. of America 


SiN CE the great forward movement 
in American industry came to a close 
during the days following the panic in 
the year 1907, there has apparently been 
constant expectation in the minds of 
many people that the commencement of 
a similar movement was to be certainly 
expected. While it would be unwise to 
say that such expectation will not be 
realized, I have not sympathized with 
such anticipations so far as the pres- 
ent and immediate future are con- 
cerned, and I do not to-day see evi- 
dence upon which to base a change in 
this particular. 

Broadly speaking, that great indus- 
trial and speculative movement which 
commenced upon the termination of the 
silver agitation, ran its course during a 
period of ten years, and the great finan- 
cial upheaval which followed in the 
year 1907 was a natural sequence to the 
preceding course of events, and, prop- 
erly considered, was a symptom rather 
than a cause, of the present condition 
of the industrial and financial worlds. 


A New Era. 


There may be a question permitting 
of further discussion, whether or not 
the panic above referred to definitely 
marked the end of the speculative era 
to which I have referred, but for the 


purpose of this brief discussion it may 
be fair to assume that, approximately, 
it did so, and that our attention should 
be directed to what I prefer to call the 
new era into which I believe the coun- 
try is now emerging. Since the year 
1906 certain changes of a profound 
nature have taken place, but, though 
marked in their effects since that date, 
properly owe their inception to the pe- 
riod antedating the panic. These 
changes are many and of varying con- 
sequence; some of them are already 
fully apparent, and others are, al- 
though apparent, not as yet equally 
marked in significance. Roughly speak- 
ing, I am inclined to group these 
changes into two parts: First, political ; 
second, philosophical. 

I do not share in the view of those 
persons who consider that the economic 
condition of the country as a whole has 
of late radically altered. True, there 
has been a gradual change going on 
which is tending to bring the country 
more nearly on the economic basis of 
other great commercial nations, such, 
for example, as England, France and 
Germany, but to my mind the nation is 
as yet by no means so situated as to 
warrant the assumption so easily, and 
in many cases superficially, drawn to 
the effect that land is becoming over- 
crowded and no longer able to produce 
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great quantities of surplus food sup- 
plies. The truth of this assertion will, 
I believe, be generally recognized by 
students of economic ccnditions. 

The profound changes, however, to 
which I refer and which I have grouped 
in the two classes above indicated as 
political and philosophical, may briefly 
be outlined as follows: 


Prorounp CuHances Since 1906. 


Legislation, both by Congress and 
by State legislative action, has been of 
recent years directed with great ear- 
nestness toward the extension of na- 
tional and State control over such busi- 
ness as_ is conducted under possible 
legislative supervision. The result has 
been not merely to overburden business 
officials, but has served to introduce 
great confusion into the minds of per- 
sons responsible for the conduct of 
business, as to the exact meaning of 
many laws so enacted. It has become 
increasingly apparent that there is a 
settled and consistent animus back of 
such legislative action, which seems to 
be directed rather toward the subjec- 
tion of business than the protection of 
the people from extortionate demands 
and improper methods on the part of 
business officials. Many of the laws 
enacted within the last few years have 
undoubtedly added to the stability of 
the business world; but a very great 
many, on the other hand, are not mere- 
ly superfluous, and, therefore, undesir- 
able, but also positively detrimental to 
the proper and orderly conduct of sub- 
stantial business. Were these laws 
purely national, the situation, although 
unfortunate, would not be nearly so bad 
as it is owing to the grave complica- 
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tions and confusions introduced through 
varying State laws, many of them in- 
consistent with each other. The weak- 
ness of the American legislative system 
has become increasingly evident, and 
the demand for uniformity of legisla- 
tion on points of vital consequence is 
growing ever stronger. I should in- 
deed be glad did I find evidence of any 
tendency on the part of the legislators 
to regard their work in the field of busi- 
ness legislation as in any way settled, 
but I am unable to note any such indica- 
tion. 

In the second group there has also 
been a profound change, becoming ever 
more apparent to the great mass of peo- 
ple. The country no longer appears to 
regard with toleration the maintenance 
of the protective system with which the 
business world has surrounded itself for 
many years past. Once it was the 
boast of the average American that 
there was so much business to be de- 
veloped in his country that he was in- 
different to maintaining business rela- 
tions with the outside world. Upon 
this theory, crude as the statement of 
its underlying principle may appear, 
the system of protection has been based. 
It has been like a forcing process di- 
rected to the development of life, and 
the cost, which is high, has been cheer- 
fully paid by the people in the fond 
belief that they were steadily enriching 
themselves in spite of the price which 
they were paying. 

I am not proposing to discuss the in- 
tricate question of the benefit, or dis- 
advantage, of the forcing process for a 
time employed, but desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that no longer is it pos- 
sible to say that one great political 
party in the country is unquestionably 
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committed to the maintenance of this 
system. It is not necessary to seek for 
a cause leading to a change in the 
philosophical point of view; sufficient 
for our purpose to note the fact that if 
the country is to-day persuaded of one 
thing, it is persuaded of its desire to 
lower the cost of living. Thus we see 
that the business world is confronted 
not merely with legislative interference 
with its methods, methods which have 
developed through many past years of 
legislative indifference and which have 
brought grave evils in their train, but 
is equally confronted by an apparent 
determination on the part of the people 
to sweep away such artificial restraint 
as has been imposed upon the free 
movement of trade between this coun- 
try and other nations. I do not mean 
to say that the country has as yet com- 
mitted itself with respect to unrestricted 
free trade, but the mind of the people 
is unquestionably directed toward that 
finality. 

If we are willing to assume that my 
conclusion in this respect is correct it is 
desirable from every point of view that 
we consider briefly the line of develop- 
ment along which the business world is 
likely to move during the process of re- 
adjustment. 


DvuriInG THE READJUSTMENT. 


If readjustment is to come it signi- 
fies change, and change may be either 
beneficial or the reverse, so far as re- 
sults may determine, while the process 
itself is seldom immediately pleasant or 
helpful. I believe it will be generally 


recognized that considerable change, or 
readjustment, has already taken place, 
some of the effects of which are already 
recognized as beneficial, while there is 
little difference of opinion on the point 
that the process has not been altogether 
pleasant during the past few years. If 
I am right in assuming that a still fur- 
ther, and probably greater, readjust- 
ment is yet to come, I am equally right 
in calling attention to the fact that the 
period during which such change is 
likely to occur will not, in all proba- 
bility, be a period in which conditions 
favorable to further business expansion 
on a broad basis are likely to prevail. 
Broadly speaking, the most important 
point to determine in our consideration 
of the line along which business will de- 
velop, is the ascertainment of the basis 
upon which our business world will be 
called upon to compete with the great 
commercial nations of the world. As- 
suming that the conclusion at which I 
have arrived is correct, namely, that the 
mass of the people is determined to se- 
cure a broad, permanent reduction in 
the cost of living, and to secure this end 
the nation will move far in the direction 
of free trade with other peoples, it 
would appear that the most vital con- 
sideration in connection with such com- 
petition is the basis on which our busi- 
ness, world can produce and sell its 
products. Have we, or have we not, 
broadly speaking, overcapitalized the 
business world as a whole? A conclu- 
sive answer to this question would go 
far in the direction of answering the 
original proposition as to the basis on 
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which our business world must look for- 
ward to conducting its affairs. While 
it is probably out of the question tc 
give a final or conclusive answer, it is 
nevertheless possible to indicate certain 
aspects of the economic situation in this 
country, and a tentative conclusion at 
least may be drawn in connection there- 
with. 


Are We OVERCAPITALIZED? 


It is unquestionably true that proper 
capitalization as a basis for free com- 
petition must vary almost as greatly as 
do the characteristics of the various 
peoples concerned in competition. For 
example, a proper capitalization for a 
railroad being built for the first time 
through a new but promising territory, 
would be very much below that which 
would be reasonable for an established 
road in a thickly and long-settled dis- 
trict. While it may certainly be desir- 
able from the point of view of the cum- 
paratively few persons who ride on a 
new railroad in a sparsely settled dis- 
trict that their trains be as handsome 
and the roadbed as substantial, as in 
an older district, it would not be proper 
from an economic point of view; and in 
the same sense it is true that a power- 
ful and highly developed commercial 
nation may capitalize itself far beyond 
that of a smaller and less powerful one, 
and still not be unable to properly enter 
into free competition. I am outlining 
this proposition in order to avoid a con- 
fusion which often enters into the mind 
of the average person, who is prone to 
regard high capitalization as in itself 
necessarily detrimental to proper and 
effective competition. Using this illus- 
tration as a basis, I desire to indicate. 
my opinion that such overcapitalization 
as exists in this country (and much un- 
doubtedly does exist), cannot be con- 
sidered as necessarily prohibiting a free 
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and effective competition with other na- 
tions of the world. 

It is a fundamental economic princi- 
ple that free competition will, if not 
otherwise modified, bring about + re- 
duction in prices at which sales may be 
made, and in the consequent struggle 
for a market that individual, vr group, 
which sells cheapest will secure the 
market. In time the operation of this 
law will drive out of existence over- 
capitalized groups, whether they be 
partnerships, corporations or business 
worlds. New combinations will thence- 
forward spring up at a lower capitali- 
zation, and upon that basis will be en- 
abled to compete. It would appear 
likely that the broad effect upon the 
business world in this country of the 
great movement toward free and more 
competitive trade will be to lower the 
cost of living and at the same time force 
out of existence such groups as are so 
greatly overcapitalized as to be unable 
to successfully compete. 


Are WE Erricient? 


There is one feature of the readjust- 
ment question which has not, in my 
opinion, been sufficiently considered, but 
which in all likelihood will be forced 
upon the direct attention of the country 
at a not far distant date, namely, the 
cost of labor. There is a pleasant and 
easy going idea widely held to the ef- 
fect that, taken as a whole, this is an 
efficient country. It would dcoubtless 
startle many people were they to be- 
lieve the assertion which I make to the 
effect that the country is not, generally 
speaking, efficient. It is probable that 
a no more potentially efficient people 
exist, but that we are as a nation effi- 
cient in the true sense of the word, I 
do not believe to be the case. It is al- 
together probable that one of the most 
far-reaching effects of the rcadjustment 
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of business which appears to be im- 
pending will be a great gain ia the effi- 
ciency of the operations of the business 
world. It may be conceded as a fact 
that the workmen of this nation will, 
for a great many years to come, have a 
relatively better opportunity to main- 
tain themselves in comfort than in any 
other great commercial nation of the 
world; but that the present rate of 
wages, taken as a whole, will persist, I 
do not believe. 


In conclusion then, I may say, that I 
believe the outlook for a broad expan- 
sion of business and a new so-called 
forward movement not promising; that 


the period of readjustment is not only 
not over, but probably not more than 
fairly entered upon, and that the re- 
sults, while likely to be of great benefit 
to the country in the future, will prove 
by no means easy or pleasant during the 
period of their accomplishment. It is 
proper, however, in concluding these 
brief remarks, to call attention to the 
very long strides already taken toward 
securing a greater degree of stability 
in the financial life of the country, and 
to the great gain in earnestness and 
purpose with which the leaders of finan- 
cial thought are approaching these 
problems. 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS HERE AND 
ABROAD 


By William C. Cornwell, of J. S. Bache & Co. 


| the Congressional investigations 

were undertaken in a spirit of ob- 
taining knowledge as to the best method 
of operating such great industrial con- 
cerns as the Steel Corporation, the 
American Sugar Refining Company, the 
Smelting Company, etc., etc., with ref- 
erence to finding the most beneficial 
results in adjusting the questions of 
competition, the rights of the smaller 
concerns, the equalization of profits for 
the benefit of the consumer and the fair 
adjustment of wage schedules, there 
might be some justification for a move- 
ment. It would then be conducted in 
the quiet manner of an economic or 
scientific research, and instead of be- 
ing disturbing, would be encouraging 
te the general industrial progression. 
But it is in no such spirit of enlightened 
purpose that these actions are started, 
but rather with a menacing attitude of 
one holding a club. The explanation 


of it all is perfectly simple, when it is 
understood that all this is merely an 
attempt at the preparation of campaign 
material. 


INFLUENCE OF THE 
Trusts. 


BENEFICIAL 


The testimony in the Steel investiga- 
tion went to show that restraint, even 
of competition, by the Steel Corpora- 
tion was of the most moderate charac- 
ter, and that as to restraint of trade 
(that is, restraint of the total volume 
of this kind of business throughout the 
country and of the number of business 
people employed) there was none at all. 
In fact, in this particular, the evidence 
was all for increase in trade, due to the 
Steel Corporation’s existence. The 
conditions outlined by Judge Gary, as 
prevailing before the merger, show in 
the steel trade, at that time, bloody war- 
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fare for extermination. At one time, 
the witness said, the Carnegies had re- 
duced the price of steel rails to sixteen 
dollars a ton, and the Federal Steel 
Company was nearly driven out of busi- 
ness. Judge Gary continued: 


“T have no desire to reflect upon the 
management of anyone, but the impres- 
sion was quite general that if Andrew 
Carnegie had continued in the business 
and maintained destructive competitive 
conditions, the Carnegies would have 
soon enjoyed a monopoly of the trade.” 


This same sort of history pertains to 
the Harvester business. For fifty years 
previous to the formation of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company fierce war 
had been waged between rival makers 
of farm implements in America. 

Two hundred companies formed and 
fought during that period, and by 1902 
all but a dozen had gone to ruin. Some 
of them were great concerns, but none 
could withstand this competition, which 
was war to the knife. Millions of dol- 
lars in capital were wiped out. Of the 
dozen companies left in 1902, several 
were badly disabled and some on the 
brink of failure. If the warfare had 
been continued all but the two strongest 
would have succumbed. These two 
would then have had the whole field and 
prices would have been raised exor- 
bitantly, working hardship to the 
farmer, and would have continued many 
years, as the former record of disasters 
would have kept capital out of this field 
for a long period. 

The Harvester Company brought 
commercial peace and incalculable bene- 
fit to the farmers. 

The Steel trust controls only sixty per 
cent. of the country’s steel business, and 
this includes the export trade. With 
that eliminated the Steel Corporation’s 
supply to the domestic trade represents 
only fifty per cent. of the production. 
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These great combinations often start 
out as monopolies, and under the work- 
ings of economic law soon become mere 
competitors in the ranks. This was 
true of the Sugar trust. 

Eighteen years ago the Sugar Com- 
pany did eighty-eight per cent. of the 
refining business of this country. In 
1909 the percentage had declined to 
forty-one per cent., but with this low 
percentage of all the business, the com- 
pany was doing a larger volume than 
when it controlled eighty-eight per cent. 
of the output. 

The country is apt to forget the vast 
value to our export trade of these great 
trusts. When the Steel Corporation was 
organized its exports were about 300,- 
000 tons of iron a year. At the present 
time sales approximate 1,500,000 tons. 
All this means millions and millions of 
dollars brought from abroad, in pay- 
ment to this country, and makes possi- 
ble a favorable foreign balance, with- 
out which we must soon drift into hard 
times. 

The advantage of trusts, big and lit- 
tle, to the United States is a thousand 
times greater than any possible disad- 
vantage. Yet the people are taught to 
hate them. 

A little reflection will convince peo- 
ple, of the great evils which prevailed 
before combinations were introduced for 
the purpose of putting an end to de- 
structive competition. This competition 
was disastrous to both Capital and 
Labor, and the workingmen who lived 
through that period know how employ- 
ment was constantly in jeopardy 
through failure and extinction of one 
enterprise after another. 


“Trusts” in OruHeR CouNTRIES. 


It is probable that the good that has 
been accomplished by the Anti-Trust 
campaign could have been brought 
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about without agitation and without 
dragging the question into the political 
field and getting the great body of peo- 
ple excited against the large industries 
which have made the country commer- 
cially great. 

That this could have been effected by 
peaceful, orderly means, is proved by 
the experience of other countries. For 
instance, Germany has vast industrial 
organizations, really Trusts, but not so 
called. These are named “Kartels.” 
They are “gentlemen’s agreements” be- 
tween great concerns. They are en- 
couraged and fostered by the govern- 
ment, which has full information of 
their operations and is often itself an 
owner of some of the industrial con- 
cerns interested. They are not, how- 
ever, permitted to oppress or conduct 
trade in an unfair manner. Any act of 
this kind is immediately prosecuted by 
the Government. If a merchant con- 
siders himself injured in any way by 
unfair competition but is not financially 
able to prosecute, the Government gives 
his case immediate consideration, and 
he is soon relieved if wrong is disclosed. 
All this is done without fuss or pub- 
licity, and the whole great machinery 
of commerce moves on prosperously and 
without undue friction. 

In America we must have this thing 
done in the political limelight, with 
consequent great detriment to general 
business. 


Business CoMBINATIONS ABROAD. 


The ideas in regard to the desirabil- 
ity of competition in business which are 
prevalent in the United States are not 
held in other highly civilized countries. 
Competition entails many extra ex- 
penses increasing eventually cost to the 
consumer; carried to excess it becomes 
destructive and is accompanied with 
great economic loss. We have had 


many demonstrations of this in Amer- 
ica. In France (and in Germany, as 
has been said), for some years, efforts 
have been directed towards industrial 
peace, instead of industrial warfare, 
and more than a decade ago there be- 
gan to be formed combinations which 
would tend to decrease general expenses 
and to uphold prices on a plane of 
living profit. These combinations dif- 
fered from our trusts in that the at- 
tempt was not made to buy up and put 
into one large company the smaller 
concerns. Each of the concerns con- 
tinued independently carrying on its 
own operations in its own way and in 
its own name, but all were bound un- 
der an agreement as to prices. Before 
these combinations or “‘groupements” 
(to use the foreign expression), were 
organized, trade was warring internal- 
ly, house against house, with profits 
correspondingly reduced, and wages 
fluctuating. Now the large manufac- 
turing concerns, textile, etc., are har- 
monized under the groupe plan, and all 
are prospering happily. Wages also 
are more regular and more remunera- 
tive. Prices are adjusted upon a basis 
dependent upon supply and production. 
There is no attempt to extort great 
profits but an equitable and just profit 
is charged, and these prices are changed 
to suit the varying conditions of busi- 
ness. Each group has an inspector 
whose business it is to visit the various 
companies to ascertain if the agree- 
ments are being complied with. Any 
infringement is visited with a heavy 
penalty. All this is legal and is done 
openly. Further than this, within the 
last two years German manufacturers 
in the same line of business have joined 
with their former French competitors 
and have become parts of the French 
“groupements,” so that stability of 
prices is further maintained not only 
throughout Germany and France re- 
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spectively, but in whatever foreign 
countries the goods are sold. A pro- 
ceeding like this in America would be 
looked upon with holy horror, and the 
perpetrators would be in danger of pun- 
ishment. 

In America great economic problems 
are worked out with utter disregard of 
the experiences of other nations and we 
only finally arrive after years of de- 
structive politicak experiments. This 
has been our course in the great ques- 
tions of the Tariff and of the Currency. 
Neither is on a sound basis, both have 
caused endless disturbance to business, 


and the latter is responsible for re- 
peated severe disasters and enormous 
losses, through its panic-breeding pro- 
pensities. 


Oruer Nations PrRosperovs. 


To-day other nations of the world 
are prosperous, France, Germany and 
England especially so, also Canada 
which lies along our border, while 
America, the richest in natural re- 
sources of them all, lags on through 
despondent profitless years. The cause 
is easy to discover. 


UP TO SEVEN PER CENT. 


By Charles E. Merrill, of Geo. H. Burr & Co. 


AREFULY selected industrial pre- 
ferred stocks of proven merit 
yield a larger return with safety than 
any other readily marketable invest- 
ment securities. 

The following tables give a list of 
twenty of the more prominent compa- 
nies. These companies, which are rep- 
resentative of the general class of in- 
dustrial corporations both in respect to 
financial standing and the character of 
product, have regularly paid fuil divi- 
dends on their preferred shares every 
year since they were issued. 

From this list the investor can select 
seasoned securities yielding an income 
of five and one-half to seven per cent. 


SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL. 


The great earning power of these 
companies entitles their preferred 
shares to high rank in the investment 
field. However, it is a good rule for the 
average investor to confine his pur- 
chases to the preferred stocks of com- 
panies which have no bonded indebted- 
ness and are amply supplied with work- 
ing capital. 

Particularly desirable are the pre- 
ferred stocks whose dividends are cumu- 
lative and which, moreover, have pref- 
erence as to assets as well as dividends. 
Such preferred shares, being a first lien 


on all assets and earnings, are equiva- 
lent in every essential particular to first 
mortgage bonds, and yield larger re- 
turns than other readily marketable se- 
curities of equal safety. 


STABILITY OF INCOME. 


The net profits of these twenty com- 
panies for the past six years, as set 
forth in the comparative statement, 
show an ample, and, on the average, a 
steadily increasing margin of safety 
above the dividend requirements on the 
preferred shares. Earnings for the 
past year show a substantial increase 
over the average of the past six years. 

The earnings on the preferred shares 
of the ten companies having no bonded 
indebtedness (Group I.) have averaged 
17.98 for the past six years, or more 
than two and one-half times the divi- 
dend requirements on their preferred 
stocks. A_ diversified investment in 
these ten stocks at the present prices 
would yield the excellent income return 
of 6.33 per cent., with as near abso- 
lute safety as can be had. 

The net profits (net earnings less all 
interest charges) of the ten companies 
in Group II., a portion of whose cap- 
ital obligations is represented by bonds, 
have averaged 17.19 per cent. for the 
past six years, or two and one-half 
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INVESTMENTS 


Group I.—INpustTRIAL PREFERRED Stocks Havine no Bonpep INDEBTEDNESS 


Per Cent. Earnings Available 
for Pfd. Dividends. 
Six Year Last 





Present 
Continuous Rate Yield 
Average. Fiscal Year. Dividends. PerCt. (about). 


Record Div’nd 





American Car & Foundry Co.... 16.54 13.63 1] years (a)7 6.11% 
American Piano Co............. (b) 11.74 12.31 3 years 7 7.37 
American Radiator Co. ........ 31.12 39.91 11 years 7 5.47 
American Sugar Refining Co..... (¢) 18.28 15.17 20 years 7 5.98 
American Woolen Co........... 10.03 9.98 1l years 7 7.53 
Brunswick Balke Collender Co... 22.46 23.95 (e) 26 years 7 6.67 
General Chemical Co............ 13.78 18.07 11 years 6 5.77 
International Harvester Co..... (c) 16.69 24.69 (d) 8 years 7 5.65 
McCrum-Howell Co, ....-...... 22.47 26.07 7 years 7 7.22 
National Biscuit Co............. 16.64 18.62 12 years 7 5.56 
I cies valecwxceate 17.98 20.24 12 years 6.9 6.33 


Group II.—INpustrriaL Prererrep Srocks 


Per Cent. Earnings Available 


for Pfd. Dividends. 


Record Div'nd Present 





Six Year Last Continuous Rate Yield 

Average. Fiscal Year. Dividends. Per Ct. (about) 

Amer. Agricultural Chem. Co... 11.43 15.31 11 years 6 5.77% 
American Cotton Oil Co....... 17.53 19.45 18 years (a)6 5.71 
American Locomotive Co....... 16.25 8.03 9 years 7 6.54 
International Steam Pump Co... 12.48 13.77 11 years 6 6.74 
Pressed Steel Car Co........... 15.28 14.78 12 years (a)7 7.22 
Railway Steel Springs Co....... 12.79 13.00 8 years 7 7.29 
United States Steel Co......... 21.45 24.32 9 years 7 5.88 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Co.. 17.77 24.20 15 years 8 5.91 
American Tobacco Company.... 29.46 37.81 6 vears 6 6.12 
American Type Founders Co.... 17.58 16.15 12 years 7 7.00 
ME. Seinekss acer. 17.19 18.68 11 years 6.7 6.41 


(a) Non-cumulative. 
(d) Preferred stock issued 1907. 


times the preferred dividend charges. 
The income return from a diversified 
investment in these ten stocks would 
amount to 6.41 per cent. 


MARKETABILITY. 


The preferred stocks mentioned here- 
in are readily marketable, being listed 
on the New York or Chicago Stock 
Exchanges, or are traded in actively in 
the open market. This makes them ac- 
ceptable collateral for loans and pro- 
vides an opportunity to either increase 
or decrease his holdings as the investor 
may desire. 





(b) Three year average. 
(e) Preferred stock issued 1910. 


(c) Four year average. 


APPRECIATION IN VALUE. 


In comparison with past prices, in- 
dustrial preferred stocks at the present 
level offer attractive opportunities for 
safe and profitable investment. In sev- 
eral instances the yield and the promise 
of appreciation in market value, based 
upon intrinsic worth and earning capac- 
ity, are sufficiently attractive to satisfy 
the most discriminating investor. 

The opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment is greatest where newly issued 
securities have not yet had the appre- 
ciation in market value which steady 
absorption by investors generally pro- 
duces. 
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Little Schuylkill Nav. y Coal (Phil. 
& R. 112 


) 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. * tar oe 


 X Hill & Schuylkill Hav. 
oD evracedeedocenesedeceseoesecs 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 
BNP Sevedcesesevedcrecceesosecece 66 
Mobiie & Ohio (Bo. Ry.) «cccccceee 78 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). .170 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).173 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.). 180 


N. H. ‘x’ Northampton (N. Y., N. ya 
BD. TE) covcccvsvcciscreesccssesee 100 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R.).250 


N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 
(L. I. R.) 1 
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Asked. 


290 
145 


109 

98 
219 

25 
224 
140 
170 
140 
220 

20 


120 
160 


124 


78 
85 


175 
190 
255 
115 


1911.] 


Bid. 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)...285 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).118 
Ninth Av. R.R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)140 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)....150 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 85 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..210 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 95 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.)....186 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..210 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 65 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L.&P.)..175 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.)..248 


Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R.R.)165 
Pitts., Ft. — & Chic. special 

(Pa. OO errs errr 55 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.)..127 
Pitts., McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E. 

| a. rerrrer rrr errr ere ere 121 
Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 

i: ON CD cbc sakawraiewsse on6ee 270 


Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.).. 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.). 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 


Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 80 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..120 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.) .105 
Troy & Greenbush (N..Y. Cent.)...165 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 
Upper Coos (Maine Central)....... 123 
Utica & Black River (Rome, W. 
Be Qi) cccccccescvvccsescceccocees 165 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.).144 


United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.).241 


Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 
Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany)....160 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.)....-.- 165 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
Following are current 


principal short-term railway and 
securities. Date of maturity is given, 


quotations for 
industrial 
because 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


Asked. 


300 


122% 


190 
160 

95 
114 
105 
220 

68 
185 
“70 
169 


165 
134 


126 


16 
100 
130 
115 
17 
250 


170 


244 
123 


tL 


the 


of the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a matur- 
ity. All notes mature on the first of the month 


named except where the day is otherwise 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to price. 
Name and Maturity.’ Price. Yield. 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’” Mar. 15, '12. 99%-100% 5.10 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., '14.100%-1005 5.60 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4%s...... 99% eee 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15, '13. 99 - 99% 5.25 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, 713..... 98%- 99% 5.05 
Diamond Match 5s, July, '12.100 5.00 
— ¢& eh & i Se Oot, “33.. 04 = 6.50 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., '14... 99 -100 4.25 
N. Y¥. C. Equip. 5s, Nov., '14.101%-102% 4.15 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s, Nov., ’16.102%4-103% 4.15 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °19.104%-105% 4.15 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., '12....100%-100% 3.93 
No. American 5s, May, °12....100 -101 5.00 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., '12 98%- 98% 5.60 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.. 99%-100% 5.45 
Tidewater 6s, June, ’13...... 1013,-1015% 5.35 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., ’12....100%-100% 5.20 





























INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 









INVESTMENTS 


Bid. Asked. 
ee BOGOR, BOE, cccoceccecesees + 65 80 
Arkansas, Oklahoma a Western... ee 10 
Atlanta & West Point ...... ° 22.2180 140 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn.......240 252 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref. 7 10 
Central New England ..... 10 15 
Central New England, pref. «> 30 27 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .....200 210 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.. 50 60 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 60 80 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 35 50 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 70 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac....... +140 coe 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref....105 oes 
Cincinnati Northern ..........+sees 50 60 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus...... 70 84 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref... 92 95 
DOIBWETE 2 ccccccccccccccccccccccce 42 46 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref..... 30 40 
GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 
Quoted by Rhodes & Company, Bankers, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 45 Wall 
St., New York. 
Name and Maturity Price. Yield. 
wD @& Gov., veg. Ba, 1988..... 100 % -100% 1.95 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, 1918....1015%-101% 2.60 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936. -100%-100% 1.82 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s ...... 105 -106 3.08 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 ...... 103%-104% 3.75 
Panama 3s, 1901 (new issue).102%-102% 2.85 
Colorado 4s, '22 (op. ’12)..... 99 -100 4.00 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., °30.... 99 +-102 joe 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914...... 98%- 99% 4.10 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940 .. 91%- 93 3.90 
New York State 3s, ’59...... 101 -102% 2.90 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13. 97 - 97% 4.15 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfs., 1871. 50 - 51 rT" 
messes SUG, BOTS occ cccceces 92%- 95 3.95 
New York City 4%s, 1957....108%-109 4.06 
New York City 4%s, 1917....102%-102% 3.98 
New York City 4s, 1959...... 99 %-100 3.90 
New York City 48, 1955...... 99%- 99% 4.01 
New York City 4%s, 1960....102%-103 4.11 
New York City 4%s, 1930- 1960. 102% -102% 4.05 
New York State Canal 4s, 1960.102%-105 3.78 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 88%- 88% 4.05 
New York State 4s, 1961...... 102% -103 3.85 
NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 


FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
Quoted by S. H. P. Pell & Co., Members New 


York Stock Exchange, 


Brokers and Dealers 


in Investment Securities, 43 Exchange Place, 


New York City. 


Bid. Asked. 


4 st & Ful whe 


ecceertoccces -1950 J&J 50 
m2 Sart Ry ist bs. -1924. J&J + to 
Bway & 7th Av stock.. coce 61230 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 J&I 101 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 58.1914 J&N 99 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s...1933 M&S 98 
Christopher & 10th ee. QJ 90 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 68.1932 J&D 97 
= ‘ery E B & Bat 

tie Se nccccccceres -1914 F&A 30 
Lex ay & Pav Fy 6s..1922 M&S 98 
Second Av Ry stock....... vera 8 
Second Av Ry Cons 58.1948 F&A 45 
Sixth Av Ry _ stock......-- coos 290 

J&D 85 


South Ferry Ry ist 58.1919 
Union Ry ist 5s....... 1942 
Westchester El Ry 5s..1943 
Yonkers Ry ist 5s. 

New Amst Gas Cons 
Central Union Gas 5 


Equitable Gas Light 58.1930 J&J 101% 
N Y & E R Gas ist 58.1944 J&J 103 
N Y & E R GasCon 68.1945 J&J 99 
Northern Union Gas 58.1927 M&N 100 


Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 105 





60 
103 
140 

102% 
101 
100 



















Westchester Light 58..1950 J&D 102 104 
Bklyn. Ferry Gen. 58..1948 ... 15 24 
Hoboken Fy ist mtg 58.1946 M&N 104 107 
NY & Bkn Fy ist mt 68.1911 J&J 90 96 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 J&D 96 99 
NY & East River “4 cores QM 15 25 
10th & 23a St Ferr A&O 30 40 
10th & 23d St Fy ist és. 1919 J&D 55 60 
Union Ferry ......- QI 21 24 
Union Ferry Ist 5s. 11920 M&N 97 = 100 
EQUIPMENT BONDS. 
Quoted by Blake & Reeves, Dealers in Invest- 
ment Securities, 34 Pine St., New York. 
(Quotations are given in basis.) 
Bid. Asked. 
Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., ‘17. 4% 4% 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 4% %, Apr., °27 4% ay 
Canadian Northern 4%%, sont. "19 5% 5 
Central of Georgia tah oe July, "16 65 Aly 
Central of N. J. 4%, Pe "18 4% 4% 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., ‘16. 5 4% 
Chic. & Alton 4%, June, 16... - 4% 4% 
Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., '18.. 6% 5 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 4%%, + a ia 55 4% 
Del. & Hud. 4%, %. July, ws. 4% ‘2 
Erie 4%, Dec., ’11..--.... ° 5 5 
Erie 4%, June, °13....cccccscccece 5% 4% 
Erie 4%, Dec., °"14..cccccccccersee 5 4 
Erie 4%, nn "19 ccccccccccecece e § Aly 
Erie 4%, Ju Rue iu dudekaeschs 5 4% 
N. Y. Cent 5%, Nov., Mh cocccece 4% 4% 
N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., °13...-+++4. ay 4% 
No. West. 4%, Mar., °17...cce0+.. 4% ro 
Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., "14. oe 4% 4% 
So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, “id: 5% 4% 





REALTY SECURITIES. 


Quoted by Peabody & Co., 


Specialists in Real 


Estate Securities, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Realty Bonds. 
Bonds are all traded in (and accrued interest). 
Bid. Asked. 
American Real Estate Co., Gold 6% 91 96 
Broadway Realty Co., lst Mtg. 5%.101 105 
Broadway Realty Co., 2d oe. 5%. . 80 
Estates of Long Beach, 6%........ 7 84 
Greeley Square Realty Co., 5%. - 85 
Hotel Rector, 24 Mtg., 6%, 1919.... 85 
Improved Property y wpered Co. of 
Y., 6%, Series A ...-eeeeeees 102 105 
Improved Property Holding Co. of 

N. Y., 6%, Series B ....--ee-ees 96 100 
Mortgege Bond Co., 20 yr. 4% 85 89 
Monaton Realty & Inv. Corp., 6%. - 85 95 
N. Y. R. E. Sec. Co., Gold Mtg. 6% 98% 100 
N. Y. Realty Owners, Guar. 6%.. 88 95% 
N. Y. Central Realty Co., Gold 6%. 85 90 
Queensboro Corp., Part. 5% ...... 94 100 
U. S. Realty & Imp. Conv. Deb. 5% 89 91 

Realty Stocks. 

Dividend. Bid. Asked 
Ackerson, T. B. Co. com. 5% 200 eee 
Ackerson, T. B. Co. pfd. He 99 100 
*Alliance Realty Co... 8% Q. Apr. 121 125 
Bond & Mtg. Guar. Co. 124 % Q. Feb. 243 250 
City Investing Co. com..... 52 58 
City Investing Co. pfd..... 98 102 
City & Sub. Homes Co. 4% Jne&D. 8 9 
Lawyers Mortgage Co.12% Q. Jan. 263 269 
Lawyers T. I. & T. Co.12% Q. Jan. 240 248 
Monaton Realty & In- 

vesting Corp. pfd. 10% 95 110 
N. ¥ =e & Sec. Co. -12% Q. Jan. 212 217 

R. E. Sec. Co., 

‘ones Ast POR. ccccve 7% 98 100 
Realty Associates .. 6% J.&J. 110 115 
Second United Cities 

R’lty Co., Ser. A, pfd. 5% eos 75 
Title Guar. & Trust Co.20% Q. May 485 487 





*6% extra dividend 1910. 
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COAL BONDS. 

Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Dealers 
in Investment Securities, 30 Broad St., New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 83 87 

Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 oes 

Clearfield Bitum. Coal ist 4s, 1940. .. 80 

Consolidated Indian Coal Ist Sink- 
ing Fund 5s, 1935 SCocccccccccce 19 84 

Continental Coal ist 5s, 1952...... 95 100 

Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, 1931........ 94 97 

Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 


lst Sinking Funds 5s, 1951...... 99 101 
Monongahela River Con. Coal & 
Coke Ist 66, 1949 ..cccccccstcccere 109 113 


New Mexico Railway & Coa! ist & 
Coll. Tr. 5a, 1947 ...cccccccece coe 86 100 


ACTIVE BONDS. 


Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, Bankers, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Apeer. Agri. Cham. B68 osssscaccees 101% aoe 

Amer. Steel Foundaries 4s, 1923.... 67 

Amer. Steel Foundaries 6s, 1935....102% 108 

Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 4%s.. 90% 91 

Bethichom Steel Ge ....ccocccceses 95 

Chic., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 96% 96% 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s... 99 99% 

Chic., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 87% 88 


Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s....... 99 99% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng 5s... 89% 90 

Louis. & Nashville unified 4s...... 98% 98% 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s ...... 83% 84% 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 
Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9 Wall 
St.. New York. 


Bid. Asked. 
German Govt. 3%s ......+... eoscces 98% 94% 
SORTER GOVE. BB cc cccccveccdesevee 
Prussian Consols 4s . 





Bavarian Govt. 4s 
@axony Govt. B68 .ccccccccccccccvecs 
Hamburg Govt. 3s ..... oe 
City GL BOTHM 46 .cccccvcccccssccs 
Cer GE COREG 66 ccaccecvesvwesece 
City of Augsburg 4s ........ 

City GE MEGRICR OF occ ccccccscceses 
City of Frankfurt 3%s ae 
City of Vienna 4s ..... 
Mexican Govt. 5s ...... 
Mivesian Govt. 48 cccccccscccsceccss 1 2 
French Rente 39 .....ceeeees coccce 94 95 

British Consols 2448 ....--e-.eseee 77% 78% 





POWER COMPANY BONDS. 


Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Bankers, 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Guanajuato Power & El. Co. com. 33 36 
Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.)..... 90 95 

Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 
Se Pr errr rrr ree 73 76 
ae Power Co. bonds 

1933 





rere Saree en Pe re re erent o- 85 
Arizona Power Co. pref. ....-++++. 56 o2s 
Arizona Power Co. com. ...+..-.++++ 19 22 
Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

6%, Gue 1946 ..ccccccvccccvecces 85% 86 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 88% 90 
Mobile Electric Co., pref., 7%..... 90 95 
Mobile Electric Co., com.......... 821%, 82% 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%. 83 84 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., com...... 76 o* 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New York, 





Bid. Asked. 
rer Ore a 22 230 
Ce reer 2 125 
American Chicle com. 255 
American Chicle pref. es 107 
American Coal Products 94% 97 
American TEROTOM .cccccccsccccsecd 218 
American Gas & Electric com..... 56 58 
American Gas & Electric pref..... 42 44 
a PPE ere 100 102 
Borden's Condensed Milk com...... 122% 125 
Borden’s Condensed Milk pref....107 109 
i a eee 90 100 
Childs Restaurant Co. com....... 17 ame 
Childs Restaurant Co. pref. ......113 117 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal.......310 320 
i We BUD COMB. ccc cccccccccccees 75 90 
E. W. Blisea pref. ........ cocccccekss 130 
General Motors a. eh ate aare areas 45 48 
General Motors pref. ........+.... 81 84 
Gray National Telautograph oeeee ee © 8 
Rees EES GO. ccc sicscccoccses 8 15 
Hudson & Man.attan com. 18 
International Nickel com. 248 
International Nickel pref. ........-- 95 100 
International Silver pref. ......... 2 117 
Kings Co. B. L. & P..nccccccceses 25 27 
Otis Elevator com, ........-- ees 75 
Otis Elevator pref. ........ 105 
Pacific Gas & Electric com...... 72 
Pacific Gas & Electric pref 91 
Penn. Water & Power ..........- 5 60 
Pheips, Dedge & CO. ..cccccsasecs 205 215 
Pope Manufacturing com. . 50 
Pope Manufacturing pref. ......... 5 78 
Producers Ol  ...seecccececescccs 105 
Royal Baking Powder com. 202 
Royal Baking Powder pref. 109 





Safety Car Heating & Lighting...119 122 


Sen Sen Chiclet .....ccccccccceses 130 140 
Singer Manufacturing .............255 265 
Standard Coupler com. ..... ceovece 42 47 
Texas & Pacific Coal ....-seeeeeees 96 102 
Thompson-Starrett com. .....+..+- 120 130 


Thompson-Starrett com. (with cert.)140 150 


Thompson-Starrett pref. ........ --100 110 
Tri-City Railway & Light com.... 28 33 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 87 94 
UW. © TRRPOOMD 6 cccccccscccscccssecs 90 93 
U. S. Motore COM. .....cccccscsece 31 33 
U. & Motora pref. ..cccccccccccccs 72 74 
Union Typewriter com. .........++. 40 43 
United Cigar Stores ........--++ee- 225 240 
Virginian Railway .....seeeeeeees 22 28 
Wells Fargo Express .........+++- 155 158 
Western Pacific ........ccees coves 14 17 
Western Power com. .........+.4+:. 29 31 
Western Power pref. .......+++..-> 59 61 
Worthington Pump pref. ......-- - 106 aa 








1911 BANKERS’ CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Amertcaw InstiTuTE oF Banxrnc—Septem- 
her 7 and 9, Rochester, N. Y.; Secretary, 
Cc. H. Marston, National Cinmet Bank, 
Boston. 

Trt1nois—October 11, Springfield; Sec- 
retary, R. L. Crampton, Chicago. 

Amertcan Banxers’ Assocration—Week of 
Nov. 20, New Orleans, La.; Secretary, 
Frank E. Farnsworth, New York City. 


























EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


By Brandt C. Downey, Chairman Executive Council American Institute of 
Banking 


HE American Institute of Banking is 

a school and not a social club. This 

fact is understood and appreciated within 
the Institute itself, but owing to the cir- 
cumstance that Institute festivities and In- 
stitute politics have been unduly magnified, 
the pepular conception of the objects and 
methods of the organization is somewhat 
chaotic. The constitutional purposes of the 
Institute are (1) the education of bankers 
in the theory and practice of banking and 
such principles of law and economics as 





Branpt C. Downey 


CHIAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING3S CASIIIER CONTI- 
NENTAL NATIONAL BANK OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS 


pertain to the banking business; (2) the 
establishment and maintenance of a recog- 
nized standard of banking education by 
means of official examinations and the issu- 
ance of certificates; (S) the propaganda of 
sound banking and financial principles 
among bankers and the general public. 


In suitable cities bank employees are or- 
ganized in chapters for educational work in 
accordance with the class method of instruc- 


tion. The same system is utilized in in- 
dividual banks and other financial institu- 
tions. Outside of classes in chapters and 


individual institutions the correspondence 
system of instruction is employed. The 
correspondence method lacks the inspiration 
of social contact, but the personal relation- 
ship established between students and in- 
structors stimulates ambition, and the fact 
that all lessons must be written insures 
thoroughness and thought. So far as ac- 
tual acquirement of knowledge is concerned 
the advantages of the correspondence 
method of instruction fully offset its dis- 
advantages. 

Among chapter members and _ individual 
students there are now 315 Institute gradu- 
ates, and the fact that the Institute certifi- 
vate has become recognized as the chief 
object of Institute ambition gives to the 
organization a substantial character which 
nothing else could attain. Following is a 
list of Institute graduates up to the present 
time: 


BALTIMORE, MD., Roland 3enjamin, 
John Broening, Jr., Geo. W. Collars, Rav- 
mond B. Cox, W. K. Erdman, W. H. B. 
Evans, James D. Garrett, George P. Gleis- 
ner, Adrian J. Grape, P. S. Hensel, O. G. W, 
Levy, Charles H. Mueller, George Ott, Gra- 
son Ray, W. Wilson Taylor. 

REMIDJI, MINN., A. G. Wedge, Jr. 

BOSTON, MASS., Olaf Olsen. 

BUTTE, MONT., Geo. T. Watts. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., T. R. 
F. L. Underwood. 

CHICAGO, ILL., G. E. Bangs, Charles L. 
Beers, A. R. Bennett, H. L. Benson, Wilbur 
S, Blanchard, Lester B. Brady, Wm. Brue- 
bach, Robert J. Clarke, Charles S, Cole, 
* <A. Crandall, Harold W. Dorn, O. W. 
Draeger, Herman E. Ellefson, Joel W. S. 
Flesh, Adolph Floreen, Paul Foerster, Jr., 
Wm. R. Forsberg, Fred B. Frizell, E. J. Goit, 
Grover A. Guthaus, Robert E, Hanneman, 
Harry C. Hein, E. D. Hulbert, James E. 
Hull, W. E. Hutschemeuter, E. W. Jaeger, 
Walter L. Johnson, David Johnstone, Her- 
bert Jones, J. R. Julin, Thad S. Kerr, A. L. 
Koopman, Frederick L. Lothrop, am. 
McGill, Louis J. Meahl, Walter A. Mueller, 
F. E. Musgrove, Thos, J. Nugent, W. W. 
O’Brien, M. F. O’Connor, James E. O'Riley, 
Carl Otto, Charles A. Peterson, Louis Rich, 
John W. Rubecamp, T. G. Schafrank, J, C. 
Shirley, Robert I. Simons, Harry S. Smale, 
S. L. Southard, Elmo Stevenson, Frank C. 
Tank, F. H, Thiese. Owen V. Van Camp, 
J. A. Walker, Wm. E. Walker, Charles W. 
Wilson, Ralph C. Wilson, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Clay Herrick. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, John P. H. Brew- 
ster, Charles W. Dupuis, Herman J. Gucken- 
berger, Howard D. Thomas. 

DULUTH, MINN., John L. 
Grieser, C, J. Grogan, R. C. 
McCarthy. H. C, Matzke, 
John R. Wells 

FLUSHING, L. L., 


Durham, 


Evans, Henry 
Kreimer, G. H. 
A. W. Taylor, 
Alfred G. Freeman. 
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HAVANA, CUBA, James C. Martine. 
KALISPELL, MONT., H. V. an 
= E SUEUR CENTER, MINN . H. Whit- 


ne 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. E. Allen, Leo 
S. Chandler, A. §. Forman, H. C. Hurst, 
P. W. de Lacy, S. W. Murray, W. H. Thom- 
son, Edw. H. Wallace. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., F. E. Bachuber, C. 
W. Brew, J. H. Daggett, H. J. Dreher, W. 
H. Hasse, Daniel T. Leisk, Otto N. Ludwig, 
Frank T. Nicolai, J. H. Puelicher, A, W. 
Scheer, Edward Schranz, Jr., 
man, Alexander Wall. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 

Gray Warren. 


Christie Sher- 
I. F. Cotton, E. 


“ORLEANS, LA., Joseph L. Ben- 

Victor L. Bernard, Fritz Borgemeis- 
John Dane, Richard G. Fitzgerald, 
Harry Hardie, R. S. Hecht, William B. 
Machado, Robert J. Palfrey, Frank L. 


Ramos. 

NEW YORK CITY, A. F. Albro, Newton 
D. Alling, Louis Auperin, Keith Lanneau 
Baker, A. M, Barrett, W. C. Becker, J. B. 
Birmingham, R. W. Brett, J. Broderick, 8. 
J. Brooks, F. J. Brown, C. . Bruder, Jr., 
Charles W, Cary, O. H. Cheney, Wm. Clem- 
ents, R. J. Connellan, T, F. Costello, W. 1. 
Dey, C. L. Dunkle, C. B. Eagan, F. W. 
Ellsworth, E. H. Ensell, Charles Feuerstein, 
. K. Fischer, B. P,. Gooden, V. F. Hann, 
J. M,. Harding, Wm. C. Heinkel, W. C. 
Hutton, W. W. Hyne, H. H. Irish, H. T. 
Jones, Orrin R. Judd, E. F,. E. Jung, R. P. 
Kavanagh, G. P. Kennedy, Fred I. Kent, 
W. H. Kniffin, Jr., L. A. Kraushaar, Wm. J. 
Liebertz, E. G. McWilliam, J. A. Neilson, 
L. H, Ohlrogge, W. L. Peel, G. Lawrence 
Pegram, W. E. Pierson, H. M. Priest, T. A. 
Pyterman, L. N. Roe, R. J. Romlein. Wm 
M. Rosendale, Fhomas H. Ryan, E. K. Sat- 
terly, E. T,. Schenck, Irving V. Scott, Ed- 
ward Simpson, A. C. Steffan, Henry C. Stei- 
nau, R. W. Taylor, H. L. Tepe, Wm. M. 
Van Deusen, Milton L, Wicks, G. B. Wil- 
liams, A. T. Wolfe. 

OAKLAND, CAL., John Davidson, Frank 
M. Cerini, John E. Gustafson, L. H. Hea- 
cock, Frank C. Mortimer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., E. Leslie 
Edw. C. Bell, E. F. Benner, M. E. Benton, 
James B. Borden, R. M. Brandriff, Darsey 
Butler, R. W. Campbell, J. K. Cope, Jr., 
David Craig, A. L. Crispen. E. J. Davis, 
H. E. Deily, Elmer G. Dutton, Arthur R. 
Elmer, Charles B. Engle, Wm. S. Evans, 
Frank C. Eves, Carl W. Fenninger, Jacob 
Frank, Robert U. Frey, William G. Fried- 
gen, Morton Frick, H. J. Haas. J. H. Hall, 
W. E. Hitchcock, Charles R. Horton, J. T. 
A. Hosbach, A. . Keiser, J. 

Harry Kollock, Vincent B. Kulp, 
singer, W. A. Nickert, Charles T. 
. W. Pickford, M. D. Reinhold, 
Rich, John R Roberts, C. P. Rowland, T. H. 
Runcie, T. A. Rvan, T. W. Scattergood, 
Thos. W. Smith, Freas Brown Snyder, Mil- 
ton W. Stevenson, F, A. Stickney, Robert G. 
Test, K. L. Thornton. E. . Thurman, 
Stuart White, A. H. Wilson, M. J. Woerner, 


John H. Wood. 

PITTSBURG, PA., S. V. Barton, A. G. 
Boal, J. I. Buchanan, Samuel Carothers, 
James Carson, A. H. Copeland. B. O. Hill, 
Alpha K. King, Geo. H. Leitch, Raloh H. 
MacMichael, Andrew P. Martin, W. E. 
Palmer, Robert Patterson, Harry Zs. Peairs, 
H B. Powell, Jr., J. E, Rovensky, A. W 
Schreiber, A. B. Shaw, Samuel M. Shelly, 
— H. Tawney, John DeM. Werts, D. Cc 
Wills. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., John Henderson, Jr., 
F. Mutschler. C. F. Rothmeyer, F. M. Simp- 
son, Frank S. Thomas. 

ROSSBURG, OHIO, Albert W. Kehrer. 

SALEM, VA., C. W. Beerbower. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, T. W. Ball. 

SCRANTON, PA., John Benfield, Joseph 
Davis, Geo. B, Dimmick, H. L, Dimmick, 
A. L. Dymond, T. A. Gibbons, J, D. D. 


Allison, 
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xladding, John Greiner, Jr., L. A. Howell, 
W. B. Kramer, E. R. Kreitner, Geo. C, Nye, 
KF. H. Pierce, Wm, Rodriguez, Harry J. 
Ryan, Norris ’S. Swisher. 

st. LOUIS, M0O., Franklin L. 
F. J. Miller, Byron W, Moser, 
Wilkinson, 

ST. PAUL, MINN., F. H. 
Johnson, E. O. Nordstrom, Gilbert C. Utz. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Joshua Evans, Jr., 
Cc. H. Doing, Jr., W. F. D, Herron, J. Burr 
Johnson, Carroll Pierce, W. W. Spaid, E. S. 
Wolfe. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA., 

WRIGHTSVILLE, PA., 

ZEELAND, MICH., Thos. 

During the past year a majority of chap- 
ters have used the Institute study course as 
a basis of their educational work, and the 
fact is significant that chapters conducted 
on such lines have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful. Under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Council, the Institute study course has 
been revised and printed in the form of 
serial pamphlets, adapted alike to class and 
correspondence instruction. During the 
process of revision no special effort has been 
made to extend correspondence instruction, 
but such work promises henceforth to be 
one of the most effective features of Insti- 
tute activity. 

The standard course of study provided 
by the Institute aims to furnish elementary 
education to thousands rather than ad- 
vanced education to hundreds or less. Many 
believe that Institute work should be more 
comprehensive, and the suggestion has been 
made that the present study course should 
be extended so as to cover a period of four 
years instead of two years, as now ar- 
ranged. The fact is admitted that the pres- 
ent study course should be regarded as the 
beginning and not the end of banking edu- 
cation, but there is doubt about the wisdom 
of attempting to compel average students 
to devote additional time and effort to In- 
stitute activities. To satisfy the ambition 
of such as want more advanced work, how- 
ever, a system of post-graduate study to 
supplement existing Institute facilities is 
under consideration and will doubtless be 
the subject of official action at the Roches- 
ter convention. 


Johnson, 
Walter A, 


Delaney, Albert 


Edward L. 
Charles H. 
Keppel. 


Taylor. 
Moore. 


PROGRAMME ANNUAL CONVENTION 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6—EVENING. 


Annual meeting of the Executive Council. 

Registration of arriving delegates at the 
convention headquarters, Hotel Seneca, to 
be continued the following morning. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 

Invocation: Rev. Charles H. 
pastor Second Baptist Church. 

Welcome: Hon. Hiram H, 
mayor of Rochester. 

Response: L. C. Humes, vice-president 
American Institute of Banking. 

Greetings: From the Rochester bankers. 

Response: ~~ << Downey, chairman 
Executive Council, American Institute of 
Banking. 

Annual address of the president. 


7—10.30 A. M. 
Rust, D.D., 


Edgerton, 





AMERICAN 


Reports of the Executive Council and 


secretary and treasurer. 
THURSDAY—2.00 P. M. 

Hon. Edward B. Vreeland, vice- 
Monetary Commission. 


of the prize essays on 
America.”’ 


Address: 

chairman Nationa] 
Essays: Reading 
“The Reserve Association of 
Discussion: Led by Hon. Edward B. 
Vreeland, on this subject, being the plan 
for monetary legislation as proposed by 
Senator Aldrich. Two hours will be devoted 
to this consideration. The delegates are 
invited and urged to participate freely in 
their remarks of suggestion or inquiry. 


THURSDAY—S8.00 P. M. 


Session on the constitution of the Insti- 
tute: At this time the proposed amend- 
ments will be offered. Considering the vital 
importance of this subject all delegates 
should be present and give the matter their 
most careful thought. 


FRIDAY—10.00 A. M. 


Hon Lawrence 0O. 
of the Currency. 
Reading of the prize 
Education.” 
Discussion: Of this subject in which the 
delegate who makes the best extemporan- 
eous speech will be awarded a prize of $30 
and the one who makes the secord best a 
prize of $20. This subject also should be of 
vital importance to alt delegates and they 
should feel it a duty to the Institute and 
their chapter to render this discussion their 


Address: Murray, 
Comptroller 

Essays: 
“Institute 


essays on 
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hearty support. The judges of the speeches 
will be Institute members present at the 
meeting and their designation will be known 
only to the President. 


FRIDAY—2.00 P. M. 


Symposium: ‘‘Cost Accounting in Banks.” 
Three hours will be devoted to the study of 
this question which is of such importance in 
modern banking. The discussion will be 
open to all who will participate. Attention 
is called to the previous comments on this 
session. 

(On Friday afternoon the 
tendance will be taken on an automobile 
trip around Rochester’s parks and points 
of interest, terminating with a luncheon at 
the Hotel Powers.) 


ladies in at- 


FRIDAY—%.00 P. M, 


Dutch tunch, smoker and informal 
tion at the Oak Hill Country Club. 


recep- 


SATURDAY—10.00 A. M. 


Address: James G. Cannon, president 
the Fourth National Bank of New York. 

Reports of committees. 

Election. 

Selection of 

Adjournment. 


convention city for 1912. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
Trip to ‘‘Sonnenberg.”’ 
“Sonnenberg” is one of the most beautiful 
estates on Lake Canandaigua and the dele- 
gates are assured of a most delightful 
outing. 


GETTING THE DELINQUENT TO PAY 


ée HE ordinary delinquent pays little 
attention to a draft,” says 
a bank cashier in a country town 


or no 


of three thousand. “There was a _ time 
when a business man who refused to honor 
a draft was looked upon with some sus- 
picion—his credit was subject to immediate 
This condition does not hold 
to any extent now-a-days. Even the best 
business man may give a blanket order to 
his bank to return drafts drawn on him. 
Some of the more progressive bankers may 
even discourage out-of-town drafts, claim- 


investigation. 


ing the small fee can never compensate for 
the loss of business which may come from 
an attempt on the part of the bank to col- 
lect an account which is disputed or later 
made the subject of litigation. 

“Now and then a draft comes through 
drawn upon a delinquent and accompanied 
by numerous formidable looking legal 
papers. Such drafts are frequently paid 


at once, without waiting even for a day of 
grace. 

“One of these instances comes to mind: 
A local insurance agent got behind in his 
remittances. The special agent tried to 
make the collection, but the local man would 
generally be opportunely absent. The com- 
pany drew from time to time, but no at- 
tenticn was paid to the drafts. Finally the 
bank received the usual draft accompanied 
by a document purporting to be a ‘Notifi- 
‘ation of Liability Under Bond.’ This was 
of the bond on file at the home 
office, and by means of much legal phrase- 
ology informed the signers of the bond that 


a copy 


they were liable for the account. 

“In this case there was nothing left for 
the agent to do but to make a settlement 
as soon as he could scrape the money to- 
gether—-his guarantors were in the bank 
daily until the amount was paid over.” 
--B. C. Bean in System. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT 
BUSINESS 


F there is one field of endeavor that has 
I not been “done to death” that field is 
certainly the business of renting safe 
deposit boxes. It is so new, in spite of the 
fact that independent companies have been 
operating for a great many years, that 
bankers cannot conscientiously overlook any 
feature that may add to its profitableness. 
Many banks go to the expense of install- 
ing an elaborate vault, fitting it with im- 
proved boxes of various sizes and then 
seem content to depend upon their repu- 
tation as a banking institution to bring in 
the business that is necessary to make their 
investment pay dividends. It is pleasing to 
know, however, that at the present time 
certain banks and independent companies 
are advertising in a small way their very 
excellent facilities for handling this kind 
of business. But they are not going far 
enough in their advertising to produce re- 
sults. 

It is essential to the welfare of any busi- 
ness that it be persistently advertised. And 
especially is this true of the safe deposit 
business. The advertiser who loses his pa- 
tience will lose out. The masses who read 
advertisements move slowly. One dignified 
card will never attract the attention or 
produce the inquiries that a_ series of 
strongly worded talks will stir up. But it 
is essential that each ad. of the series be 
complete that the reader may have some- 
thing to grasp and act upon. 

Prospective patrons must be given “rea- 
sons why.” An appeal must be made to 
their selfishness and how they are to profit 
by renting safe deposit boxes must be 
clearly pointed out. 


There are any number of good plans to 
pursue if the advertising appropriation is 
limited. The following suggestion as con- 
tained in the advertisement of a large com- 
pany manufacturing safe deposit equipment 
seems especially good. This company sug- 
gests that the bank or safe deposit company 
with idle boxes should call attention in 
their advertisements to the fact that most 
all businesses have crowded office safes filled 
with centracts, insurance policies, deeds, 
abstracts and other documents. As_ these 
safes fill up the owners begin to think of a 
new ene at a cost of, say, five hundred 
dollars; here is where the bank should sug- 
gest that these business firms save that five 
hundred dollars by transferring their valu- 
able documents to the bank’s safe deposit 
vault. Then it is in order to back up these 
arguments by quoting prices of the various 
boxes, pointing out the reasonableness of 
the charges and emphasizing the absolute 
protection against fire and burglary. 

Another argument that the safe deposit 
advertisement might carry, is this: The av- 
erage office safe is only fireproof; it was 
never designed to withstand the burglar’s 
equipment. This is really a very import- 
ant point that could be used to advantage 
in a single ad. or in a series. 

So long as banks remain indifferent to 
the value of advertising, so long will their 
safe deposit boxes remain empty. It be- 
hooves the wide-awake safe deposit man- 
ager to start an advertising campaign, 
pushing it with all the enthusiasm he is 
capable of, changing his copy often and 
persistently endeavoring to bring home to 
the minds of the people the superior ad- 
vantages of his vault. 


HAPPENINGS* 


BOX renter was declared incompetent 

in another State, The conservator pre- 

sented the proper papers from a court 
of that State, showing his authority, and re- 
quested access with the privilege of re- 
moving the contents of the bex. He was 
permitted to examine the contents of the 
box in the presence of an officer of the 
company, for the purpose of verifying his 
record, but was not allowed to take away 
the contents. An order from the Supreme 


* From the July Bulletin of the New York 
State Safe Deposit Association. 
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Court of this jurisdiction is required to 


obtain the desired securities, 


A safe was rented by a depositor, who 
appointed a relative as deputy to have ac- 
cess to the safe. The deputy gave the 
keys to another with an order to remove 
certain securities. Access was denied with- 
out consent of the safe renter, as_ the 
deputy could not pass his authority to 
another. 

On the death of a depositor a near rela- 
tive was appointed executor. The execu- 




















Ain Unbiased Expert Opinion on 
Dault Construction 


k io is what a bank gets when it employs the facilities of this office in con- 
nection with the installing of its vault work. 

When you know the facts you will realize that it is just as necessary to have 
an engineer plan your vault as it is to have an architect plan your building. 

By this method your vault is planned with reference to the needs of your 
bank as to security, appearance and convenience, rather than for ease of manufac 
ture and erection. 

It also provides for genuine competitive estimates upon a common, thoroughly 
detailed basis, thus saving, many times over, the cost of the service. 

Proper design affords the maximum of security at a minimum of expense and 
can only be secured by our methods. This is especially well demonstrated at this 
time in the construction of the new vault that we are engineering for the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York City. 

rhis office does a purely professional business— no contracting or manufac 
turing, directly or indirectly. At the present time we are engineering over $1,500,- 
ooo worth of vault work — strong presumptive evidence of the value of our services. 


REFERENCES 
Bankers Trust (Co N.Y. City Munsey Building Baltimor 
(Guaranty Trust Co : Miutua Benetit. Lif Ins. (Co Newark Ny. J 
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FREDERICK S. HOLMES 


BANK VAULT ENGINEER 


No. 2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Bellamore 
Armored Steel Bank Car 


A BANK ON WHEELS 








Brings to the door of every depositor all the conveniences 
of a bank. NO RISK for money and securities in transit 


Armored Steel Motor Bank Car Type 11 VC. Side View 


Amongst the many uses of the Bellamore Armored Steel 
Bank Car are the following: 


The collection of heavy deposits. 

The delivery of pay-roll-money to factories. 

The delivery of large sums of money to customers. 

The transportation of bullion. 

The carrying of money and securities between branch institutions. 
The collection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 


Descriptive booklet and prices on application. 


Bellamore Armored Car & Equipment Company | 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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tor, becoming a confirmed invalid, gave a 

neral power of attorney over the con- 
tents of the safe to another. The safe de- 
posit company declined to accept such gen- 
eral power, claiming executor had no right 
to give it, but was willing to accept special 
orders for the removal of specified securi- 
ties, taking the receipt of the deputy there- 
for. 

A widow presented a receipt for box 
rent and a key. The receipt was not in her 
husband’s name, but was in the name of 
another person. At the time of renting, a 
bank reference was given, and the bank 
vouched for the party over the telephone. 
It now transpires that the dead man used 
the name of a depositor of the bank who is 
still alive and whose general appearance 
was similar, and who states he never rented 
a safe with this safe deposit company. 





A lady, newly wed, about departing on 
her wedding tour, directed her brother, a 
young man, to store the wedding silver with 


ered to the owner on her affidavit as to the 
facts and the execution of an indemnity 
bond by her and her father for twice the 
value of the silver as declared in the re- 
ceipt issued for the same. 


A valuable picture was deposited as ad- 
ditional security for a second mortgage on 
real estate. ‘The mortgage was satisfied, but 
the picture was not turned back by the 
mortgagee. ‘The mortgagor made demand 
for his property of the safe deposit com- 
pany, but declined to pay the storage 
charges that accrued after the mortgage 
was satisfied. Delivery was refused with- 
out an order from the mortgagee and the 
payment of all charges. 


A safe was rented in the name of mother 
or daughter. The mother has died, the 
daughter has been judged incompetent, and 
the executor of the mother, who is also the 
daughter’s husband, demanded access to the 
safe. It was satisfactorily shown that the 












a safe deposit company. The brother de- incompetent did not own anything in the 
posited this in his name, expecting to shin box and the box was transferred over to 
; it to his sister later. Before delivery the the executor. With slightly altered details 
: brother died. The silver was finally deliv- « troublesome case might be evolved. 
AMENDED INHERITANCE TAX LAW OF NEW YORK 
HE Harte Act, which recently passed The New York State Safe Deposit Asso- 
the Legislature of New York and _ ciation can justly claim full credit for the 
which has been signed by Governor successful passage of this act, and it is 
Dix is a welcome relief to the trying con- very doubtful whether the law would have 
ditions heretefore existing. Under the new heen changed, had it not been for the pro- 
law it is believed that there is now no ceedings instituted by this association. 
excuse for the transfer of securities from Early in the year a committee was ap- 
safe deposit vaults in New York State to pointed by President Cunningham, consist- 
vaults in adjoining states. ing of Wesley Bigelow, William Giblin and 
Under the old law the tax on inheri- Walter C. Reid, to take up t’.is matter 
tances was as. follows: with the president of the association. A 
To Father, Mother, Widow, Minor Child. 
Dinh wis wce wick pipe es sees «ameue $ a. | Ciieretteiatesehebecaeedwent Exempt. 
MXCOBS OVEP 2.2 ccccccccsccvcsceses 5,000 GP tO § 25,008 ....cccccscsccscoceses 1% 
EE, SUE acckscsasteennseswens 25,000 up to BOOMEEG 6:06 nv0sne6eeeseeere ens 2% 
RE ne ee 100,000 up to DY debe bae st Ra dee 8 Gar eatee 3% 
4 Samar ee co Oe WE cessnds.csisccaveneneee 4% 
a: BN WUE nc ciscerrcevscesevnses 1,000,000 Chee Ceeeerceoecsonscssesvesece 5% 
4 Inheritance to All Others. 
r Dt Gitecdennhansédsweatenseenens $ a, «s  deiaenewbusdsoeeed ved eaeuoe Exempt 
200 UP CO SF _FEGOD ncccccccccccceccvccces 5% 
25,000 up to Serer nner ee 10% 
100,000 up to 06+ »-+-o MEE 15% 
ee ee BO BD his nocd eccerasarsesar 0% 
1,000,000 8 ccc r cc cccccccccecceosccesoees 25% 
y Direct Heirs. 
$ EE nr ee ee ae eee eer $ [a _.  tmictawtadnedensvneddwalenne Exempt 
a ee re SS 4 8 2 a0!) errr pry 
a EEE TEE 50,000 up to ee ere ern 2% 
NET Sega on kul deCedaooaae See Ge GR ESO ok. 6-66 0060658000968 008 3% 
eae ee eee Le = RCN Rad eed dCEenes Beeased 4% 
Indirect Heirs. 
oc cececccreccccssccsecscccess $ 1,000 ceccescccccccccccccscccccccs: MOM 
ee his tatebsbmenianse See ee: OP BS. BD 6 aweweccecnnesccasenes 5% 
errr er eer 50,060 up to BEE settccnsbuedtotneaweas 6% 
et aterm ee wee. OOOO 6-0 656005006045 5004008 7% 
OVOP ccccccccccccsccccesses sk} rrr rrrr rr rrr rrr rrr errr ry re yee 8% 
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very enthusiastic meeting was held in re- 
sponse to a call at the office of the First 
National Bank. The safe deposit inter- 
ests, trust companies and mercantile inter- 
ests generally, were well represented. The 
great need for the repeal of the old law 
was presented, and Mr. Clark Williams 
made a very foreeful address before the 
mecting. As a result, the Governor was 
petitioned, and through the State Comp- 
troller’s office be made an inquiry to as- 
certain the number of boxes that had been 
surrendered since the law of last year was 
enacted. The report received by him 
caused him to send a special message to 
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the Legislature urging the repeal of the 
then law. The committee has been con- 
tinuously active in urging the change, and 
at the meeting of the State Bankers’ Ass»- 
ciation recently held at Manhattan Beach, 
it was instrumental in urging the bankers 
to take positive action, with the result that 
assemblymen and senators alike from all 
districts in the State have been bombarded 
with letters urging that they take prompt 
action. The Governor issued a second mes- 
sage on the subject, with the result that the 
bill received the favorable vote of the 
Senate and Assembly. 











FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 














EUROPEAN 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN BANKING 


NDER this heading “The Statist” of 
London discusses at some length in 
two recent issues the proposal recent- 

ly sanctioned by the shareholders of Lloyds, 
authorizing the bank to engage in business 
in foreign countries. The journal mentioned 
does not regard this innovation with favor, 
looking upon it as a possible device for 
taking away British savings from employ- 
ment by the banks in home industries to be 





Che Mexiran 
Hinanrcier 


Only Weekly Financial Journal 
Published in Mexico 


COMPLETE QUOTATIONS OF ALL 

BANK, INDUSTRIAL AND MINING 
STOCKS 

READING MATTER OF VITAL INTEREST 

TO ALL INVESTORS IN MEXICO 

$5.00 U. S. Currency per annum, post- 

age paid 
JOHN R. SOUTHWORTH, F.R.G. 5S. 
Managing Director 
CALLE DEL ELISEO MEXICO, D. F. 


Cable Address, Cel-South. P.O. Box 1172, 
Mexico City 














used abroad. Incidentally, comparison is 
made with the accommodation offered by 
banks in England and Scotland, to the ad- 
vantage of the latter division of the United 
Kingdom. “The Statist” also deplores the 
recent tendency in English banking to pay 
less and less attention to the character of 
the borrower and to require securities that 
can be sold at a moment’s notice as a basis 
for advances. 


LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 
LTD. 


N July 20 the above institution an- 
nounced an interim dividend at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum, equal 

to fifteen shiillings per share, free of income 
tax, out of the profits for the past half 
year. 

This bank was established in 1836, and 
with it is now incorporated the York City 
& County Banking Co., Ltd. The paid-up 
capital is £2,970,000 and the reserve fund 
(surplus), £1,000,000. The footing of the 
hbalance-sheet, June 30, was £40,123,034. 
The bank has 265 metropolitan and country 
branches and sub-branches. 


NEW MONETARY SYSTEM FOR 
PORTUGAL 


ORTUGAL is to have a new monetary 
system. The new unit is to be the 
“escudo,” equivalent to 1,000 reis, and 

is to be subdivided into 100 centavos. Pro- 
vision is made for the issue of a maximum 
of five million 1 escudo pieces, fifty mil- 








Kimum 
mil- 





KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 


—— BANKERS —— 


NEW YORK LEIPZIG 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANCE 


Dealers in High Grade Bonds 
issue Letters of Gredit and Traveler’s Ghecks 
Available Everywhere 
Foreign Exchange — Gable Transfers 
Gommercial Gredits 
Interest Paid on Deposits Subject to Gheck 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 























ABROAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Parr’s Bank (Limited) London Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin First National Bank, Chicago 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Leipzig Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 
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Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital Reserve Fund 
$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and | the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000, without coupons, payable at six | Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at | of Depositors, The law requires the 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months j bank to hold: as security against these 
with half-yearly coupons, both’ kinds j bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per j issue either in cash, gold or silver 
annum. } bullion, readi!y negotiable securities or 
The CASH BONDS are a first lien on i Government Bonds. 


EK. C. CREEL, Presidert 
LIC. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-President 
Fr. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 
J. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 

















Banco Mexicano 
de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 325,000.00 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on al! 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 
Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 











BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, 'President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Screetary 
FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 


—CUBA 
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FOREIGN 


50 centavo pieces, fifteen million 20 


ion 
here pieces, twenty million 10 centavo 
pieces, and an agreement of two hundred 
and twenty-five million pieces consisting of 
4, 2, 1 and. ¥4, centavos, 


CAPITAL APPLICATIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


OR the first half of 1911 the applica- 
F tions for new capital in Great Britain 
amounted to £134,513,998, compared 
with £169,655,174 in the first half of 1910. 
The greater amount in the preceding year 
is attributed to the more favorable state 
of the money market, owing to the delay 
in passing the budget which left funds 
available for investment that would other- 
wise have been used in the payment of 
taxes. 


ASIATIC 
CHINESE CURRENCY REFORM 


-— a recent date the London 
“Times” publishes an article relating 
to Chinese currency reform, in which 
the regulations for new coinage are given. 
The basis is fixed at $1, the standard of 
which temporarily being silver. © The coin- 
age throughout is based on the decimal sys- 
tem and bears a fixed ratio and value. 
From the date of the promulgation of the 
decree the minting of all coins of the old 
denomination was to cease. The new coins 
are to be minted under supervision of the 
Board of Finance, which is charged with 
the duty of seeing that they conform to the 
standard as to weight, fineness and design. 
The dollar, which is to weigh 72-100 of a 
Treasury tael (equal to 416 grains troy), 
is to contain ninety per cent. of pure silver, 
and the smaller coins eighty per cent. and 
sixty-five per cent. The dollar is to be 
legal tender to an unlimited amount. The 
subsidiary coins will be tender to a given 
limit, but will be exchangeable for dollars 
at the Government Bank to any extent. 
Pending the introduction of the new coin- 
age, sycee and the various coins now in 
circulation will continue to be current tem- 
porarily at market rates, but the Board of 
Finance is instructed gradually to redeem 
these old coins, and a date is to be fixed 
after which they shall cease to be legal 
tender. After the issue but previous to the 
full circulation of the new coinage, one and 
one-half dollar of the new coinage shall be 
deemed equivalent to one tael of “good” 
Treasury silver “good” being defined as 
that containing 98.5 per cent. of pure silver. 
It is through the medium of “good” Treas- 
ury silver that the conversion from the old 
monetary denomination into the new is to 
be effected. All Government dues and 
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Banco Minere 


CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 





Capital - - - - $5,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund - - 1,960,000.00 





Transacts a General Line 
of Banking Business. 


Drafts and Letters of Credit on 
Europe, United States and 
Mexico. 


Collections on any part of 
Mexico Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


New York Correspondent, NATIONAL PARK BANK 





JUAN A. CREEL 


General Manager 


JESUS J. FALOMIR 


Cashier 




















MONTEREY, 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


Principal Correspondents : —NEW 


toir National d’Escomte; HAN 
merz und Disconto Bank; MA 


RODOLFO M. 
ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 





Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $788,115.74 


-CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner _——— Gesellshaft; PAR 
IBU itl Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
DRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


GARZA, Manager 


Deposits, $2, 195,056.00 


Is, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 








duties and: all public and private obliga- 
tions, whether estimated in sycee, dollars, 
copper cents or cash, are to be converted, 
first, into “good” Treasury silver, according 
to the market rate of the place on the date 
when the imperial sanction is received, and 
then into the new coinage at the above 
rate of one and one-half dollars for one 
Treasury tael. After the expiration of the 
time limit all such obligations shall be dis- 
charged only in the new coin. 

It will be seen that the Chinese Govern- 
ment proposes to change the whole com- 
mercial and monetary habits of 400 millions 
of people, and these too, perhaps the most 
conservative in the world. As regards the 
large trade centers, such as Shanghai or 
Hankau, the change will be comparatively 
easy and will probably be welcomed. It is 


in dealing with the internal trade and the 
vested interests of native banks and money- 
changers, who fatten on the present system, 
that the formidable difficulties will begin. 

It will be noted that the Imperial Decree 
declares that the standard shall “tempo- 
rarily” be silver. This would seem to im- 
ply that it is contemplated at some future 
time to introduce a gold standard. Indeed 
an earlier decree of October 5, 1908, laid 
down that after standardizing the silver 
currency China should then carefully pro- 
ceed to take measures for a further advance 
with a view to assuring the adoption of a 
gold standard in the future. For the time 
being, however, it would seem that the idea 
has been abandoned. China has yet a long 
way to travel before she can even think of 
establishing a gold standard. 


LATIN AMERICA , 
BANKING IN MEXICO* 


By the Hon. Enrique Martinez-Sobral, Chief of the Bureau of Credit and 
Commerce of the Mexican Ministry of Finance 


HE development of banking in Mexico 

is one of the most important features 

of the Mexican economic improvement 
during the last thirty years. 

Banking did not make its appearance 
here as a state institution, but as the result 
of investments of foreign capital, attracted 
by the discovery of a great field for busi- 
ness, as soon as the country was able to 
establish peace firmly, after the tremendous 
struggles which followed the war for in- 
dependence, and lasted until the final 
triumph of the republican system. 

In the ten years following the war with 
France, from 1870 to 1880, public credit 
was of no importance, and the financial re- 
lations between Mexico and Europe were 
practically nil; but during those years the 


* By courtesy American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. 
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construction of our big railroad systems 
was pushed very energetically, peace was 
assured, and the resources of the country 
became apparent to the eye of foreign 
money owners, always looking for sound 
and productive investments. 

Several French and, Mexican business men 
united to establish a bank of issue in Mexi- 
co City; and, supported by the government, 
which granted to them a liberal charter, 
founded the Mexican National Bank. A 
few months later, Mexican and Spanish 
capitalists established the Mercantile Bank. 
The competition between these two institu- 
tions culminated in their merger, and the 
present National Bank of Mexico was thus 
created. Though not a_ state bank, this 
financial institution was authorized by the 
government, connected with it in many re- 
spects, subject to its supervision, and en- 
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dowed with something very much resem- 
bling a monopoly of the right of issuing 
bank notes. 

Nevertheless, the monopoly was not clear- 
lv defined in the charter; it was, besides, in 
opposition to the constitution of the coun- 
try; no law existed restraining the freedom 
of issue, and very soon other banks ap- 
peared on the scene, such as_ the London 
and Mexico Bank, which purchased an old 
and nearly forgotten charter granted to a 
bank which had never done anything serious 
in the way of business; the Nuevo Leon 
Bank, the Durango Bank and others, to 
which the Federal Government had granted 
charters, somewhat ignoring the not very 
clear nor legal monopoly granted to the 
National Bank. 

A mortgage bank, also established by 
virtue of a charter from the government, 
began operations under the name of The 
International and Mortgage Bank. 

There was no definite system for grant- 
ing these charters; it was not even stated in 
a clear manner whether the government had 
a right to grant them, nor were the differ- 
ent charters founded upon the same prin- 
ciples of banking; in short, the whole mat- 
ter was soon in a state of great confusion. 

The National Bank had gradually devel- 
oped its business, and through its different 
branches established in the principal towns 
of the country had contributed to the awak- 
ening of economic activities; the ground 
had been thus prepared for the business of 
hanking and it was urgent to face the dif- 
ficulties arising from the operations of 
other banks of issue, with a view to their 
settlement. 

In 1897 the moment arrived to put order 
in the banking trade and a law was enacted 
by the government, with the necessary au- 
thority of Congress, and accepted by the 
National Bank, thereby forsaking its doubt- 
ful privileges. 

The other existing banks also submitted 
to the law (in different wavs) and the 
whole system was thus founded, as far as 
possible, upon a homogeneous basis. 

The following statement of the principles 
which govern the law of 1897 will lead to 
its right understanding: 


(1) Plurality in the monopoly, that is to 
say: the authority for doing a certain set 
of well defined banking operations, granted 
not to one bank only, but to many chartered 





Banco Nacional 


del Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR 


Authorized Capital ....$5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital .... 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ...... 1,000,000 


Head Office—SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 








Agencies at all pri: cipal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most im 
poitant cities abroad. 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Special attention given to COLLEv- 
TIONS — mocerate commission 


G. Hemmeler 


Manager 


Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 











banks, to the exclusion of any other insti- 
tution. 

(2) The banks must be operated under 
the form of limited companies duly organ- 
ized in Mexico and subject to Mexican law. 
No foreign companies are authorized to do 
a banking business pertaining to chartered 
banks. 

(3) Legislative regulations for the man- 
agement of the banks; sound economic prin- 
ciples are thereby enforced, not only mor- 
ally and scientifically, but legally as well. 

(4) Supervision by the state, the princi- 
pal characteristics of which are the obliga- 
tion of rendering certain statements in- 
tended for publication, and the submission 
to the intervention of the Secretary of the 








Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 

















MEXICAN TITLES 


EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 


Mexican Companies Organized. Foreign Companies Protocolized 
Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 


Concessions Obtained International Claims Adjusted 


MEXICAN TITLE-MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Head Office - MEXICO CITY Branch - 25 BROAD STREET,N. Y. 


IF you have land or mining titles in Mexico, you should 
have them examined and abstracted in English. No 
matter how long you have held them, there may be fatal 
defects which our examination would show, but which 





write us for particulars. 





can be cured—at small expense. It costs nothing to 








Treasury, acting as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, by means of special delegates. 

(5) The above regulations refer only to 
chartered banks, which are: 

(a) Banks of issue, especially authorized 
to issue bank notes. No other banks, nor 
institutions, companies or individuals can 
make issues of this kind. 

(b) Mortgage banks, the special feature 
of which is the issuing of mortgage bonds. 

(¢) Promotion banks, authorized to issue 
cash bonds. 

Deposit banks, savings banks, trust com- 
panies and other banking institutions can be 


Later on, a law was enacted, regulating 
the bonded warehouses, which are practical- 
ly assimilated to credit institutions. 

Under the law of 1897 about thirty-four 
banking institutions have been established, 
to wit: twenty-five banks of issue, three 
mortgage banks and six promotion banks. 

We will now proceed to survey the field of 
operations of said banks as regards the 
most salient features. 

Issue banks are authorized to issue bank 
notes, to accept deposits at sight and on 
tern, and to make the investment of their 
capital and other funds in public securities 





freely established without requiring any «nd short-time loans. | 
charter or previous authorization, be they As for notes, the issue may never exceed 
Mexican or foreign. Following are the lin- three times the face value of the bank’s 
itations concerning the institutions just re- stock, nor be superior to twice the amount ‘ 
ferred to: of cash, less the total amount of the depos- 

(1) They cannot issue bank notes nores- its payable at call. I 
tablish in the country any branch or office “Let us see how the Mexican issue banks j 
for the redemption of notes issued abroad. have obeyed the legal ruling and, thereby, h 

(2) They cannot use the word “bank” in ascertain what is the guarantee in specie ‘ 
designating themselves, except in the case for their outstanding notes. 
of foreign banks, provided they are pre- According to the official statements con- L 
viously authorized by the Treasury Depart- cerning issue banks, their cash holdings 
ment. amounted on June 30, 1910, to 89,059,802.45 

(3) They are not subject to any special pesos (a peso being practically equal to 
supervision from the government. fifty cents, American gold). This sum was 

(4) They do not enjoy the reductions in represented by the following various species (. 
taxation granted to the chartered banks. of currency: - 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Head Office: Toronto 


Established 1867 


Mexico City Branch : : Ave. San Francisco, 50 








SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL. D., D.C.L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


Paid-Up Capital, $10 ,000,000 Reserve Fund $8,000,000 


Collections in Mexico. The Branch of this Bank in Mexico City has the best of 
facilities for making collections in all parts of the Republic of Mexico. This department 
of the business is given prompt and careful attention, and settlements are made at regu- 
lar minimum rates. 

Drawings on Mexico. Arrangements may be made for the issuing of Drafts 
Money Orders, Letters of Credit and Telegraphic Transfers on the Mexico City branch of 
this Bank, and instructions may be given it for the remittance of money to all points in 
the interior. 








For rates and full particulars enquiries may be addressed to the Lead Office of the bank 
at Toronto, or to the Manager of the Branch in Mexico City. 


J. P. BELL, Manager : : : MEXICO CITY, D. F. 











Pesos son of this difference is that the National 
ee ere 53,690,870.00 Bank and the Nuevo Leon Bank, as we have 
UOT POSSE .cccccevcccocccececse 27,625,377.00 said before, are not exactly subject to the 
EUREEENES CUTTOREY 2600-20045 5,705,834.83 — yreseriptions of the law and can issue notes 
Gold, bullion .....---+++++eeeees stechcsnghtchend for three times their cash holdings. Be- 


sides, the National and the London Bank 
are not obliged by their charters to hold a 
special reserve against their call deposits, 
and they only have the reserve suggested by 
their own prudence, which is not always 
exactly fifty per cent. of the deposits. Nev- 
ertheless, the metallic guarantee of our 
banks of issue is a very strong one. 

For a full understanding of our system 
we must remark: 

(1) Our system is that of “banking on 
assets,” founded upon the “banking prin- 
ciple,” being thus a very elastic one. 

(2) This elasticity is increased by the 
fact that our notes are guaranteed by re- 
serve funds in cash. It will be easy to see 


Total amount of cash holdings 89,059,802.45 


As has been seen, in the above total the 
amount of gold coined and in bullion rep- 
resents about five-eights and silver about 
three-eights, These figures are very inter- 
esting, as, besides showing beyond a doubt 
the soundness of the guarantee which stands 
behind the bank notes, they afford the as- 
surance that the latter can be redeemed in 
gold, and this assurance is one of the 
strongest foundations for the stability of 
exchange. 

Banks are permitted to put in circulation 
notes for twice the value of their cash hold- 
ings. Using the above figures we would 


aaves Pesos that we have not confused banking credit 
Twice the amount of cash hold- with public credit, and should a crisis occur 

ME. cdeneteinadseecdae ae ---+ 178,119,604.90 in cither, it does net follow that the other 
Less the amount of deposits on n would of necessity experience a contraction. 


0 cc 1.91 (3) Metallic reserves are required, not 

>a, «=0oOontly’- for the protection of the bank notes, 

but for that of the call deposits as well, as 
Now. the notes outstanding on said date the danger for the public is the same, and 

(June 30) amounted to pesos 112,160,663.00, perhaps greater in the case of the latter 

this sum’ being about two millions greater than in that of the former. 

than the authorized circulation. The rea- Under these wise principles business has 





Authorized circulation ...... 110,293,332.99 


on 
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330 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 
- - - $15,000,000 
- + - 9,850,000 


Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - - 
Reserve Liability of 


Proprietors - - - - + 15,000,000 


$39,850,000 


Aggregate Assets, ist March, 1911 $229,544,195.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager 
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AUSTRALIA / NEw 
Pop., 1910, 4,500,000; area, 2,- “4MELBOURNE ZEALAND 
974,581 sq. miles; sheep, 91,700,- PASMAMAT 47 Brancues 
000; cattle, 11,040,000; horses, 2,- TASM 
023,000; imports, $297,278,690.00; font = 


exports, $372,488,135.00. 
Value of Australia’s Preducticn, 1910 








Agriculture ......cccecceeesserecs 205 million doll ars S 
Pastoral ...ccceccece bévore *eeesee ae 4 
DOIPGINE cc cecccscccccccesecsecsave 75 
PRIA ccc cneckewecesens cee sees-on 115 ° 
Manufacturing ...-.-++--+eeee+2-- 200 ned id SAuchland |8 
et > MPU UCPC E TT - £6 7 ” 
— oS 
Total ...ccccvcsvece 875 
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Head Office —George St., Sydney London Office—64 Old Broad St., E. C. 
330 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


In the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji and Papua (New Guinea) 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Places DIRECT. 
Foreign Bills negotiated and collected. Letters of credit and Circular Notes issued. 


NEGOTIABLE TIIROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts 
every description of Australian Banking Business 


Agents in New York, Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 55 Wall Street 


Agants in San Francisco, Bank of California Natlonal Association and 
Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
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MONTEREY, N. L, MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $291,239.06 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 


Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 


A CORPORATION 





rate for commission and remittance. 








Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 
Principal Correspondents—National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York- 


Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, Lon 
don, England; Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany. . 











grown, as can be seen from the following 
comparative statement of circulation: 









Bank-notes Cash 
Year. outstanding. holdings. 
ee 43,350,648.75 
 ehwue « cecceee 34,919,723-93 
1899 ......  56,247,355.2: Sec ececce 39,9089, 983.43 
ere 53,107,694.67 
E, - wesieaw 2,373.75 
ee sneewe 7 
Pe ¢terne E . 
sar 56,245,838. 
er eS) eae 79,087,706.10 
aa 93,597,868.50........ 63,695,882.24 
ae ««ssne 96,.184,305.25... 000% 63,98%,663.85 
ee 89,659,571.00........ 64,910,541.18 
BGP cesses ke yy eee 84,352,541.92 
BUOO ccoees 112,160,663.00. ...... 89,059,802.45 


The law does not consider the redemp- 
tion of notes and the payment of deposits 
sufficiently assured by the possession only 
of cash reserves, and prescribes that the 
funds of the bank shall be invested in such 
a manner as to enable them to turn their 
investments into ready money at any time 
it becomes necessary. As we cannot go 
very deeply into this matter, we shall con- 
fine our examination to the principal regu- 
lations enacted with a view to reducing toa 
minimum the danger of defalcation. 

It is forbidden to our banks of issue: 


(1) To lend money upon a mortgage, ex- 
cept when the credit of the signers of obli- 
gations held by the bank is impaired, or 
when the Treasury Department gives its 
express consent. 

(2) To make loans or to discount or ne- 
gotiate notes or other paper running for 
more than six months. 

(3) To discount notes or other commer- 
cial paper not guaranteed by at least two 
Signatures of acknowledge solvency or by 
collateral security. 

(4) To accept uncovered bills of ex- 
change or drafts and to open credit ac- 
counts that cannot be closed at the bank’s 
pleasure. 

(5) To allow any single person or cor- 


poration to become indebted to them, either 
directly, indirectly or jointly, for amounts 
which, in the aggregate, exceed ten per 
cent. of the paid-up capital of the bank. 

(6) To acquire real estate, except such 
as is necessary for the carrying on of the 
business of the bank, etc. 

These regulations have the very impor- 
tant effect of allowing banks to be pro- 
vided with specie when needed to meet their 
obligations to the public. In case of a run 
on the bank or of a contraction of business, 
the nature of the assets will allow them to 
rediscount their bills, securities, etc., and 
thus to face the difficulty. We must say 
that in the history of Mexican banks of 
issue, and under the law of 1897, there has 
never been a run on any bank, and up to 
this writing, the circulation of bank notes 
has always been facilitated, in spite of their 
not being legal tender, by the high confi- 
dence bestowed upon them by the public; 
their redemption has invariably been ef- 
fected without the least delay or difficulty, 
even in cases in which the public might have 
been distrusteful. Our monetary system, 
which practically excludes the exportation 
of coined gold in the case of an adverse 
commercial balance, is not without influ- 
ence in these facts. 

As far as the true constitution of the 
assets can be known, it may be stated that 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 


banking publication 
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References on Request 


and Successions. Titles. Investments. 





M. CERVANTES RENDON 


Attorney-at-Law 


2nd Assistant Consulting Attorney for the Foreign Office 


P. O. Box 940 


Correspondence in English, French, German, Italian and Spanish. 

Commercial and Maritime Law. Collections. Protocolization and Legalization of Docu- 
ments. Foreign Judgments. Claims against Transportation Lines. 

Corporation Law. Bankruptcy Mines. Concessions. Patents and Trade Marks. Estates 


Private International Law. Consultations by Mail on Legal and Financial Topics. 


GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


Phone 2395 











the total of the reserve funds in cash, and 
of the assets readily realizable, exceeds the 
liabilities involving a public interest. The 
following figures will prove the last asser- 
tion: 


Pesos 
CORN  cccsccccccccsecevcccsecese 89,059,802.45 
Loans, securities and bills readily realiza- 
ble: 


First-class securities ......... 55,%32,029.59 
ee” fees S 1$,865,913.07 
DN, ackacrpawiadens kp ckaiaaees 71,191,026.89 
Loans on collateral securities, 

A: sosncenweasencenne 41,245,500.02 
Loans in current account...... 90,385,914.89 


361,580,186.93 
LIABILITIES. 
(Only those involving a public interest.) 


eels Ch GRE scccseovasdveds 67,826,271.9) 
BGENRte GE COPED. cccccccecécsse 58,026,027.36 
3ank-notes outstanding ...... 112,160,663.00 
Sundry creditors ......cccccces 45,971, 688,52 








283,984,650.79 


The comparison between these two totals 
is evidénce of the sound condition of the 
Mexican banks of issue. 

The stock of these banks amounts to pesos 
118,800,009.00 and their reserve funds, com- 
prising those created by law and those 
created by the foresight of the banks 
amount to pesos 52,567,536.08. 

Mortgage hanks have not developed in 
the same manner as issue banks. We have 
but two institutions of this kind, and a 
third one will be established very soon. The 
first two do their business in the city of 
Mexico, and through branches, in all the 
country; the third will carry on banking in 
the State of Sonora. 

The principal business of mortgage banks 
is the issue of bonds running for a long 
time, redeemable out of a special sinking 
fund twice a year, under the system of an- 
nuities and bearing interest payable semi- 
annually. The proceeds of the sale of these 
bonds must be devoted to the making of 
mortgage loans. 

Special regulations are contained in the 
law, for the purpose of giving all security 
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to the redemption of the bonds. Thus, the 
total amount of the bonds may never ex- 
ceed the total of mortgage loans; the latter 
to be made under strictly fixed conditions 
in order to afford at any time a sound 
guarantee to the bondholders. 

Banks of this kind do not enjoy any 
practical monopoly, neither in the nature of 
their investments (everybody being entitled 
to lend money on mortgage), nor in the 
issuing of bonds, as all the limited com- 
panies, and specially the railroad compan- 
ies, are authorized to issue mortgage bonds. 

Such securities, as far as our banks are 
concerned, have proved to be an excellent 
investment for foreign capitalists, as the 
greatest part of the issues are owned by 
them. 

The issue of bonds amounted on June 30, 
1910, to pesos 44,904,600.00 and have in- 
creased since then. The mortgage loans 
totaled pesos 46,872,918.47. 

The prospect of these banks is a very 
bright one. as they can issue bonds for 
twenty times their paid-up capital; as this 
amounts to pesos 10,000,000.00, they can 
carry their business to pesos 200,000,000.00 
evevn without any increase of their stock. 

We give the name of promotion banks to 
certain institutions specially intended by 
the law to impart their help to agriculture, 
mining and manufacturing, by means of 
loans guaranteed according to a_ peculiar 
svstem which partakes of the mortgage and 
the pledge. 

Promotion banks are authorized to issue 
cash bonds running from six months to 
three years; these bonds were created to 
afford opportunities for the investment of 
savings not yet intended for a definitive 
destination. 

Unfortunately this kind of bank has not 
made great progress, perhaps owing to the 
influence of traditional causes closely linked 
to the solution of the very difficult question 
of agrarian credit. 

The issve of bonds has only been made 
by one of these banks and in such a small 
amount that it is not worth while to men- 
tion it. The loans to cultivators or miners 
are practically of small importance. Two 
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of these banks are in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, doing but little business, with cor- 
respondingly small profits. The other four, 
though in a thriving condtion, are not prop- 
erly promotion banks, as they do not carry 
on to a full extent the special business of 
this kind of institution; they are, rather, 
banking houses, doing a deposit, loan and 
exchange business, and financing other en- 
terprises. 

The most important promotion bank is 
the Mexican Central Bank, the individ- 
uality of which in our banking world will 
he set forth in the next and final chapter of 
this paper. 

To bring this matter to an end we will 
state that the aggregate of the promotion 
banks’ stock amounts to pesos 47,800,000.00, 
their cash bonds to pesos 4,893,200.00; their 
loans for agricultural purposes to pesos 
2,174,791.29, and their deposits to pesos 
26,379,872.39. 

The National Bank of Mexico—a bank of 
issue—and the Mexican Central Bank—a 
promotion hank—have a place of their owa 
in our banking system. 

The former is, for its capital, the im- 
portance of its notes outstanding and the 
bulk of its business, cur principal banking 
institution. It has branches and agencies 
in all the capitals of the different states of 
the republic and covers the whole territory 
with its operations. Historically it is the 
pioneer bank in Mexico and has educated all 
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The history of banking in all countries is 
always commensurate with the growth of 
great industries; it would be impossible 
nouadays, in the intricate details of modern 
business, to conduct commerce without the 
greal banking instilutions as we have them. 

Of all lines of human endeavor, there is 
no vocation commanding equal prestige with 
that of banking, all people alike looking to 
the bankers for advice in matters of invest- 
ment and finance; as for assistance in every 
such undertaking; they are also the trustecs 
of the people's savings and thus tend to en- 
courage thrift. 

Amongst the republics of the New World, 
“asta Rica has always held a stable posi- 
tion, cultivating as she has for half a cen- 
fury the arts of peace. her internal condi- 
lion enabling her to make advancements in 
agriculture and commerce unequaled in 
other parts of South America. 


NOTABLE example of the business 
which has kept pace with progress in 
the republic is that evidenced by the 
growth and expansion of the banking firm 
of Bennett, Rojas & Fernandez, one of the 
most stable in the country. <A _ brief his- 
* By agazine. 
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the country to the use of credit. Its rela- 
tions, with the government are of a very in- 
timate character. It is entrusted with the 
payment of the different debts of the na- 
tion; it acts as a depository of the public 
funds; it concentrates the proceeds from 
the custom houses and other fiscal offices. 
Besides, it is a great rediscount bank which 
takes over the paper of the other banks 
when they are in need of money to meet 
their obligations. 

The Mexican Central Bank is the most 
important of the promotion banks; but oc- 
cupies a special position like a hyphen be- 
tween all the issue banks established out- 
side of the city of Mexico. It concentrates 
the notes of these banks and performs the 
services of a clearing house for them by 
exchanging their notes in the federal capi- 
tal; it is verily a central bank, as it acts 
as a regulator of all the issue banks of the 
different states of the republic. It has, be- 
sides, cbligeted itself to support in differ- 
ent ways the before mentioned banks in 
case of difficulty. In short, the Mexican 
Central Bank is, in many of its features, a 
result of the co-operation between the issue 
banks. 

Such is the Mexican banking system, 
which may be concisely defined by saying 
that it is a plural system of privileged in- 
stitutions under government inspection, 
whose business is regulated by the operation 
of two greater banks. 
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JAIME ROJAS BENNETT 


tory of this firm is not out of place here. 
Its initiation was due to the shrewd fore- 
sight and enterprise of Mr. Jaime G. Ben- 
nett, an English gentleman, who has _ re- 
sided in Costa Rica for some forty years, 
and whose inside knowledge of the coun- 
try, its men and affairs is probably unsur- 
passed by any other foreign resident. 
Mr. Bennett founded the business which 
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has developed so powerfully in 1878, taking 
into partnership in 1907 his nephew, Mr. J, 
tojas Bennett, a very capable addition to 
the personnel of the firm. A year later the 


firm was expanded to include Mr. Juan 
Fernandez Morua, an_ exceedingly able 


young Coste Rican, who has had the bene- 
fit of training and travel in foreign coun- 
tries, has long been identified with banking 
interests. and is the author of a well-known 
and most instructive work on modern ac- 
counting. 

Mr. Jaime G. Bennett is closely inter- 
ested in several other financial undertak- 
ings in Costa Rica, being a director of the 
Bank of Costa Rica, of the Banco Anglo 
Costa Ricense, of the Banco Mercantil de 
Costa Rica, and president of the National 
Insurance Company. 

The capital of the firm of Bennett, Ro- 
jas & Fernandez is $1,500,000 paid up, the 
large share which it plays in the financial 
business of the country being constantly in 
evidence by the busy condition of its offices 
in the central part of San José. 

The Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica, sit- 
uated in the capital, side by side with the 
offices of Bennett, Rojas & Fernandez, also 
owes its foundation to Mr. Jaime G. Ben- 
nett, and was opened for business in July, 
1908. Shares of $100 each, amounting in 
all to $1,000,000, were offered to the public 
at par, and were all taken up immediately. 
A new issue of another half-million dollars 
has just been made. The market quotation 
of the shares is 109.50. with no sellers, how- 
ever! 
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FOREIGN BANKING 


The banking concessions of the republic, 
which has done so much to safeguard the 
rights of depositors and give guaranty to 
banking institutions, require that fifty per 
cent. of the value of notes issued must be 
kept in reserve; it speaks well for the sta- 
bility of the Banco Mercantil that seventy 
per cent., instead of the legal fifty per cent., 
is kept in the vaults of the firm. 

Costa Rican laws also require that five 
per cent. of each year’s profits must be 
added to the reserve. Here, as in other 
countries, banks are subject to inspection 
by government officials, whose reports, like 
the banker’s own, show from time to time 
the status of the institution. 

Not so many years ago all banking in 
Costa Rica was carried on by private firms. 





JUAN FERNANDEZ MOTUA 


To-day, by reason of her trade with the 
world, money quotations in English pounds, 
German marks, French frances and Ameri- 
can dollars are as well known and studied 
here as by the financiers of the great cen- 
tres of northern America or of Europe. 

The Banco Mercantil has for its direc- 
torate a group of able business men of the 
capital, the list including the names of 
Fabian Esquivel, William Le Lacheur 
Lyon, Jaime Carranza, Adolfo Cafias, Juan 
F. Echeverria, Jose Trau and Jaime Rojas 
B., as well as that of the founder, Jaime G. 
Bennett. 

The notes issued by the bank enjoy such 
a high reputation in Costa Rica that cus- 
tomers have frequently come to the offices 
to actually exchange gold coin and other 
notes for those of the Banco Mercantil. 

Dividends were paid on the first year's 
business at the rate of twelve per cent. per 
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annum, and since then at the rate of ten 
per cent., declared every six months, so 
that the firm’s 300 shareholders have every 
reason to be satisfied with their investment; 
to them alone the new half-million issue of 
Shares is to be offered, at a premium, which 
will increase the reserve and surplus, the 
latter now amounting to over $60,000. 


LATIN-AMERICAN FINANCES 


ITER recounting some of the lament- 
able experiences of European invest- 
ors in Latin America, The Economist 

of London says: 

However, for some years past the States 
themselves have come at least to recognize 
that they have duties to their creditors 
abroad. Some of them have straightened 
out their own difficulties, with financial as- 
sistance from Europe or the United States. 
Costa ‘Rica has not only adopted a scheme 
for the readustment of its foreign debt put 
forward last December, but through its 
Executive has formally undertaken that an 
amendment introduced into it by the Con- 
shall not be made a pretext for de- 
laying the payments; and the growing pros- 
perity and stability of the Republic, as of 
Guatemala, renders future default at least 
improbable. Salvador and Nicaragua 
emerged from bankruptcy some years ago 
through British assistance; the former 
State has achieved the considerable feat— 
for Central America—of bringing a six per 
cent. loan to par; the latter, though its 
credit was considerably menaced by Presi- 
dent Zelaya’s aggressive policy and two 
subsequent revolutions, has had its loan so 
well secured on productive enterprises that 
even the alienation of part of the security 


gress 


as unconstitutionally granted has not 
brought about a default. Colombia, after 


the shock given to its credit by the sudden 
withdrawal of President Reyes, has been 
struggling back to. selveney—partly, it must 
be admitted, with the aid of fresh European 
capital—and has announced, perhaps a little 
too ostentatiously, that it is regularly meet- 
ing its obligations as regards not only the 
service of the debt, but the payment of the 
railway guarantees, some of which are 
looked on locally as extravagant and mis- 
applied, Venezuela was extricated from 
bankruptcy by the arrangement of the “Dip- 
lomatic Debt’ in 1905, and converted its 
internal debt a year later; and it may fairly 
be said that, apart from the unpleasant pos- 
sibilities there, the only remaining black 
spots on the map are Honduras and Ecuador. 
in both these cases the United States is 
ready to exercise pressure and render as 
sistance; but in both its interference is 
resented. 

The fact is that in all these States, as in 
other more or less isolated and backward 
societies, the stranger is still the enemy, and 
the United States is more unpopular than 
other Powers as being the only one able to 
seize territory or likely to exercise economic 
or political control. The Monroe Doctrine 
is held in Europe to have political interfer- 
ence in case of need as its corollary, and 
that interference, even in the guise of 
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triendly assistance, has a different aspect 
when seen from Spanish America. The Pro- 
tectorate of Panama has made the natural 
impression; the Spanish-American Legisla- 
tures, supposed by the financiers who tender 
assistance to be controlled by the Executive, 
are apt to exhibit unexpected independence. 
That of Costa Rica repeatedly refused to 
ratify the agreements for the settlement of 
the debt entered into between American 
financiers and the Executive Government; in 
Honduras not only has the Congress rejected 
one arrangement proposed by Messrs. J, P. 
Morgan & Co., but the four members who 


supported the Executive were hooted and 
pelted by the populace; Ecuador, after a 
particularly gross case of default, had 


nearly made over the revenues pledged to 
the bondholders of the Guayaquil and Quito 
Railway to an American syndicate, but then 
shrank back before the prospect of aliena- 
tion of the Galapagos Islands, and a “Patri- 
otic League’ is now agitating against any 
arrangement by which the Executive may 
impair the national independence. This 
case exhibits another obstacle to settlement, 
which had also been conspicuous for some 
years in Guatemala, and in a less degree in 
some other States—the competition of 
American and European financiers for the 
profitable privilege of rendering help... At 
present, however, though the existing situa- 
tion may here and there be unstable, only 
Honduras and Ecuador appear to be still 
reluctant to obtain their discharge. Ameri- 
can business interests are powerful in the 
former; in the latter there are excellent 
reasons for believing that a settlement is 
not far off which will give satisfaction both 
in America and in Europe. Diplomatic 
sure has saved Nicaragua from President 
Zelyva’s tyranny and from the war and 
bankruptcy which it foreshadowed. Econo- 
mic pressure—in the form, for example, of 
a lengthy quarantine at Panama on all 
vessels coming from the eminently insani- 
tary port of Guayaquil—might cut off Ecua- 
dor from foreign commerce, and compel hei 
to arrange with her creditors in order to 
raise the money needed for sanitation. Of 
course, the growth of the Democratic power 
in the United States Congress may make 
against such intervention; but the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate reported a 
month ago in favor of the Honduras treaty, 
and Secretary Knox's attitude shows that 
he is confident that the Spanish-American 
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Governments will prove 
we ought to add to the 
the one likely 


amenable. Perhaps 
unstable situations 
to be produved by the reap- 


pearance of President Castro in Venezuela. 
But the news still awaits confirmation; 
President Castro’s past sentiment against 


“Gringos’’ has been directed against foreign 


residents and European and American en- 
terprises in the country rather than against 


the foreign bondholders, and the 
ments for the collection of the Diplomatic 
Debt would seem practically to preclude his 
interference with its service, In any case, 
the United States is not likely to 


arrange. 


tolerate 


a repetition of the complications of eight 
years ago. 
NEW BANKS IN MEXICO 
DVICES from Mexico indicate that 


three new banks are to be established 

in that country—one at Chihuhua, to 
be founded by French capital, another at 
Puebla, for which Spanish capital will be 
forthcoming, and a third bank backed by 
German capital. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN CUBA 


NE. of. the most successful foreign 
banks established under American 
auspices is the National Bank cf 

Cuba, with head office at Havana and 
branches in the principal cities of the 


Republic. The success of this institution 
has been due very largely to the enterprise 
and ability of its President, Mr. Edmund 
G. V aughan, who is recognized as a man of 
wide banking and business experience and 
of the soundest judgment. 

At the request of the editor of Tur 
Bankers Macazine Mr. Vaughan has writ- 
ten a brief statement of the present  busi- 
ness outlook in Cuba. No one is_ better 
qualified to speak on this matter, and what 
he has to say will be found of exceptional 
interest at this time. Mr. Vaughan writes: 

Commercial and agricultural Cuba contin- 
ues to make quiet and steady progress in 
the development of her great resources. 

Her own people and companies are invest- 
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ing in the improvement and extension of 
their properties, and foreign capital is com- 
ing in at the present time in millions of 
dollars from England, the United States and 
France, in the order named, and from othe 
countries as well. 

These funds are not being employed in 
any wise in land or other speculations, but 


into conservative and’ intelligent 


are going 


investments for the establishment and ex- 
tension of business enterprises of a high 
order, including sugar mills, railways and 
public utilities. 


The Government obligations and the bonds 
and shares of our principal companies show 
an increasing value and are held in large 
amounts in Europe and the United States. 

Such information, however, not make 
gcod newspaper stories and does not get 
wide publication for the reason that the pub- 
lic prefers political and sensational] incidents, 
which give scope to the imagination and to 
exciting narratives and predictions, 

At this time, however, those who are in 
touch with the situation have confidence in 
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present conditions, and by taking advantag: 
of them will get the benefit. 

Cuba’s last sugar crop produced some- 
thing like $80,000,000—with a shortage of 
$30,000,000 from the previous one, which 
Was the record crop,.and there is every in- 
dication that the present crop will be the 
greatest ever harvested, 

The American exporters are giving more 
attention to Cuba and becoming better 
acquainted with the conditions, which open 
for them great opportunities. With their 


knowledge of the country, their canfidence 
grows and some of the trade associations 
are sending representatives with the view 
to establishing agencies and competing with 
the Europeans who have held the Spanish- 
American business for so many years. 
Cuba imports practically everything she 
consumes, including food-stuffs, which, with 
the preferential tariff, could give the United 


SCHOOL BANKING SYSTEM PRAISED 


W ENDELI A. MOWRY, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Central Falls, 
. T., has issued a report, setting forth the 
value of school banking and its remarkable 


growth in his locality and elsewhere. His 
report is as follows: 

During the past year the pupils have de- 
posited $3,867.95. The withdrawals amount 
to $1,028.86, leaving a balance to the credit 
of pupils of $2,839.09, There has been en- 
tered upon permanent bank accounts $3,- 
002.92 and 151 new pupils have received 
bank books. Since the system was estab- 
lished in Central Falls, in April, 1901, a 
little more than ten years ago, the pupils 
have deposited $24,382.36 and the balance to 


their credit after deducting withdrawals is 


$16,828.17. 
One thousand and sixty-three pupils have 


opened permanent bank accounts during this 


time and have from $500 to $300 each to 
their credit. It is safe to say that little of 
this money would have been saved without 


benefits 


the school 


banking system. Its 


States a very much wider market. 

There has never been a time when the 
prospects for production and business were - 
more assuring than for the coming year. 
more than compensate for the little time 
spent by the teachers and this office in 


caring for the details. 

It has established habits of 
and saving and has tended to diminish the 
pernicious habits common among children 
of spending their pennies for purposes of 
questionable worth. The school banking 
system has a distinct educational value, Its 
appreciation by pupils and their parents is 
shown by its steady and rapid growth. 

The value of school banking as an edu- 
cational measure is recognized in many 


self-denial 


sec- 


tions of this and other countries. Interest- 
ing reports appear of its progress among 
the schools of other nations. In the United 
States it is estimated that at least 1200 
schools have introduced systems of school 
banking within the past few years and the 
deposits to the credit of pupils approximate 
$1,000,000. The Bank Examiner of Massa- 
chusetts in a recent report, advocates the 
adoption of school banks among all the 


schools of that State. 
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METAL SECTIONAL FURNITURE AND LOOSE- 
LEAF RECORDS 


POPULAR APPRECIATION OF FIREPROOF STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
—A DESCRIPTION OF THE BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


N the matter of designing and building 
furniture to suit the needs of the mod- 
ern bank and office, there has, within 

the past decade, been a great advance along 
As loose-leaf ledgers and 


practical lines. 





used, are never entirely satisfactory. In 
damp or wet weather, drawers persist in 
sticking and “main strength and awkward- 
ness’ is necessary to open them. In dry 
weather they will rattle. Rats, mice and 








A COMBINATION OF THE 30, 40 anv 220 secrioNns 


records are rapidly superceding the older, 
more cumbersome bound books, so steel 
equipment for the busy office is coming 
into its own, and taking the place, but 
not the space, that has heretofore been 
given over to wooden files. 

Unless very carefully and heavily built, 
wooden files, because of the very materials 


other vermin find easy entrance, littering 
the receptacles and imperiling papers 
stored for protection. Then wooden files, 
if strong and durable, must be bulky—an 
important consideration for the banker or 
office man to consider while rents remain 
high and floor space is so limited. 

In 1904, when the Baker-Vawter Com- 
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\ COMBINATION OF THE 43, 41, 34 anv 50 sEcTIONS 


pany of Chicago entered the field of steel 
furniture manufacturers, they determined 
to perfect a steel vertical file that would 
successfully resist fire and in every way 
give perfect satisfaction. Having become 
known throughout the country as_ the 
pioneer makers of loose-leaf ledgers and 
filing devices, they believed that the de- 
signing and manufacturing of vertical steel 
files should be an important branch of their 
business and to this end have been bending 
every effort to make their steel furniture 
conform to the B-V_ standard. 

In the beginning no effort was made to 
tempt workmen or designers away from 
other firms, similarly engaged in the man- 
ufacture of fireproof office furniture, the 
intention being to create a new steel file 
that would bear the stamp of individuality 
and give service and satisfaction to every 
user. 

The first model, built of sheet steel on 
skeleton frames of wrought steel angles, 
tees and channels, was finished in 1904. It 
was like many first models—good, but not 
good enough, and was sent back to the 
factory to be further improved. Finally, 
in 1907, the makers felt that they had ob- 





tained a perfect model and began the map- 
ufacture of vertical steel files suitable for 
many purposes. 

The latest products of the Baker-Vawter 
Company’s factory are a_ revelation of 
noiseless, smooth-working construction. The 
drawers are fitted with follower-blocks or 
compressors that come forward willingly 
and can be moved backward and forward 
by a slight pressure of the thumb and 
finger. In fact, so splendidly balanced 
and so carefully are the drawers hung, run- 
ning on a unique arrangement of wheels, 
that a compartment heavily laden with 
papers can be pulled out for reference and 
pushed back into place with the index 
finger. 

An examination of the magnified work- 
ing parts will show why this ease of oper- 


ation is possible. The front wheels sup- 
port the drawer and keep it absolutely 
horizontal when drawn out. The rear 


wheels operating under the “T” also brace 
and hold the drawer level, no matter how 
heavy the contents. In the center are two 
wheels through which the drawer “run” 
passes, guaranteeing smoothness and ease 
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STEEL DRAWER SLIDE WITH MAGNIFIED WORKING PARTS 


of motion, while the: bottom wheel operates 
on the “T”, or cross’ section support. 
Since a filing section's utility. altogether 
depends on the drawers’ ease of operation, 
this remarkable mechanism 
ceptionally convincing. It 
maximum of use in every 


of only partially complete use for fear of 
overloading. 

All sections are interchangeable, as any 
side panel will fit any section. Fifty files, 
should be ex- for example, may be used in combination, 

guarantees a «and only one pair ef side panels will be 
drawer, instead necessary. If six sections should be re- 
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moved to another location, a pair of side 
panels for the six would be needed, but the 
remaining forty-four could be united and 
the rearranged sections continued in use 
quite satisfactorily. 


Fireproor QUALITIES. 


As a general thing the first thought that 
comes to a man who considers installing 
steel filing cabinets is the fire protection 
they furnish. That is natural. It is not 
claimed that Baker-Vawter sections will 
withstand a tremendous conflagration, but 
that they will creditably come through «n 
ordinary blaze has been proven. 

In a severe Chicago fire when a six-story 
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The 
files had just been installed and contained 


securing the drawers at one operation. 


only guide cards—these were somewhat 
smoked at the edges, but any written nota- 
tion on them would have been perfectly 
legible. 

The Baker-Vawter lines comprise steel sec- 
tions for the following purposes: Cor- 
respondence, documents, various size cards, 
legal papers, cancelled checks, deposit 
tickets, invoices, credits, policy records, 
storage roller shelves, lockers, wheel bases 
for moving sections. In every instance 
these sections are made with a view to 
giving the user the greatest filing capacity 
proportionate to floor space available. 

Some are made primarily for bank use, 





CUT SHOWING DRAWERS WITH TWO 


building sustained a $250,000 loss, over 
seventy streams of water, pumped by 
thirty-two engines, were directed upon the 
building before the fire was controlled. It 
was said by the late Chief Horan of Chi- 
cago to be one of the fiercest fires the de- 
partment ever fought. 

On the first floor of this building stood 
three Baker-Vawter steel vertical files, 
united in combination. When the building 
was cool enough to enter, it was found that 
while all the wooden furniture had been 
completely consumed, the three steel sev- 
tions were intact, and all drawers (twenty- 
one in number) could be withdrawn and 
replaced; that every follower-block oper- 
ated, and that in two of the three sections 
the locking mechanism worked perfectly, 





COMPARTMENTS 


AND THREE 


and when united and provided with the 
proper guides and folders are particularly 
convenient and ornamental. For instance, 
four sections can be supplied; one with 
ten drawers for cancelled checks, one for de- 
posit tickets, one combination section with 
four drawers for correspondence filing and 
two 3x5 card drawers, and one roller shelf 
section with steel curtains. Excellent re- 
productions of these combination files are 
published herewith. 

Sectional steel files have a tremendous 
advantage over specially made “built in” 
cabinets. The latter, once constructed and 
placed, are immovable—they must “stay 
put”, to use a homely expression. 

Practically every enterprising town con- 
tains a bank that has recently been re- 











METAL SECTIONAL FURNITURE 


modeled, or contemplates improvements. 
Much of the money originally spent by 
these banks for filing equipment will rep- 
resent a complete loss, because it wasn't 
spent with an eye to future expansion. 

A bank need not wait for five years, one 
year, or even six months before installing 
these improved fire-proof sections, because 
they may be put in use at once and later 
be arranged to fit in with the new floor 
plans. 

The Baker-Vawter vertical steel files are 
5714, inches high, which is a trifle above 
other makes. With a cabinet of this 
height, there are five correspondence draw- 
ers instead of the customary four, thus 
increasing the filing capacity and effecting 
a great saving of floor space. 


Moverxiy Appointep Factory. 


The factory where these files are made is 
as perfectly appointed as a modern shop 
can be. It is newly equipped throughout 
with punch presses, milling machines, lathes, 
drill presses, heavy power shears, auto- 
matic machines, electrical spot welders, 
grinding machines, etc., everything  in- 





STEEL sections 30 anp 33 (sFPARATED) 


stalled with the single view to make the 
best steel filing section with the least “lost 
motion” and the greatest possible chance 
of a hundred per cent. average. 

The men who make these sections are 
proud of their handiwork—the files are 
built with a degree of pride and care that 
might be called affectionate, and from the 
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time the sheet steel is removed from the 
storeroom until the final polishing is given, 
every cperation is influenced by the Baker- 
Vawter idea that “Good Enough” is not 
good enough, but that only the best will be 
accepted. 

Loose-Lrar Devices. 


In thousands of country and metropoli- 
tan bauks there can be found in use to-day 
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the improved Baker-Vawter  loose-leaf 
records. This division of the company’s 
business has grown phenomenally and con- 
tinues to grow substantially. 

The one hundred specially trained men 
who represent the Baker-Vawter Company 
in one hundred individual territories are 
constantly working out new methods for ac- 
complishing greater speed and accuracy in 


office and shop accounting, and _ this 
knowledge is disseminated among their 


fellows. 

These representatives before undertaking 
their work, are given a course of instruc- 
tion at the factory and in the home office. 
Their schooling is unique in many respects. 
Perhaps the subject chiefly considered is 
ihe application of the loose-leaf idea—for 
any loose-leaf method improperly applied, 
will surely be a disappointment, and simi- 
larly, if it is correctly applied to any given 
situation or condition, it will at once be 
accepted enthusiastically by every man who 
has anything to do with it. 

It requires little learning to merely sup- 
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ply a customer with a duplicate of some- 
thing he has been using; but to work cut 
a brand new method to take care of an 
altogether peculiar situation requires initia- 
tive and experience. 

Certainly. Baker-Vawter salesmen have 
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STEEL WARDROBE LOCKER NO. 


magnificent opportunities for learning how 
scores of different department stores, for 
example, or wholesole hardware houses, or 
banks, handle their accounts. This, indeed, 
gives them a truly wonderful course in the 
university of practical business that a man 
could never obtain in one office or a dozen 
offices. And this experience they share 
with every user of their company’s pro- 
ducts. imparting suggestions that are of 
immense practical value. 

Some of the loose-leaf devices manufac- 
tured by the Baker-Vawter Company of 
Chicago are standard forms, but a great 
many of them are modifications or improve- 
ments on banking records that have been 
in use for years. Others are distinctly 
Baker-Vawter creations—being new rulings 
and new arrangements or combinations. 
Among such is the famous “Triplicate Loan 
System” of exclusive Baker-Vawter origin. 
This is a method for writing the discount 
register, maturity tickler and liability ledger 
at one operation. It has caused more com- 
ment, perhaps, than any bank record de- 
vised in the last twenty-five years. Saving 
of time in eliminating two extra operations 


is not a more important advantage than the 
reduction of errors—and this manifold sys- 
tem furnishes a unique check on the work 
of the loans and discounts department. 

Among the records especially designed 
for bank accounting are the following, ar- 
ranged by departments: 

Discount DepartTMENT. 

Discount register, liability ledger, ma- 
turity tickier (or the B-V_ triplicate sys- 
tem combining the above three records), 
collateral loan register, mortgage loan reg- 
ister, record of loans offered or applied 
for, note teller’s record. 

Cotrecrion Department. 

Foreign collection register, local collec- 
tion register (or B-V_ special duplicate 
forms for each of above), duplicate collec- 
tion letters,- collection tickler. 





Drarr or Excuance Department. 
Certificate of deposit register, certificate 
of deposit paid register, draft registers, 
cashiers’ check register, certified check 
register (usually all of above are combined 
in one binder). 


Ixpivipvat DeparTMENT. 


Depositors’ ledgers, adding machine 
journals (or special longhand journals), 





PHANTOM PILOTO OF WHEEL BASE WITIL SEC- 
TION 


depositors’ statements, old and new  bal- 
ance proof sheets. 


GENERAL Book KEEPER. 


General ledger, general journal, cor- 
respondents’ ledger, correspondents’ state- 
ments, reconcilement records, daily financial 
statement. 
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MisceLLANeous Forms. 


Minute record, remittance letters, ex- 
pense distribution records, safety deposit 
box records, tellers’ records, stockholders’ 
ledger. 

Savixnes DeparTMENT. 


Savings ledgers, savings journals, proof 
sheets, recapitulation of interest records. 

In every department of a bank inter- 
changeable leaf records can be advantage- 


ously used and used with a maximum of 
convenience and safety. Properly designed 
checks, whereby one record audits or veri- 
fies another, should be instituted in every 
bank. In this connection it may be said 
that the extraordinary publicity given the 
“Depositors’ Statement” (as a successor to 
the antiquated passbook in which all can- 
celled vouchers were listed) by the Baker- 
Vawter Company, has provided an army of 
banks with a perfect daily check against 
individual ledger accounts. 
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ADVERTISING FROM A BANKER’S STANDPOINT 


By C. B. Hazlewood, Assistant Secretary Union Trust Company, Chicago 


HE professional advertising man says 
that the banking business is no dif- 
ferent from any other and that it can 

be advertised as well and successfully as 
flour or the automobile business. We bank- 
ers, on the other hand, are fond of saying 
that the banking business is different and 
distinct, and that theories that would suc- 
ceed for general advertising would fail in 
bank advertising. There is perhaps a mid- 
dle ground; I agree with the advertising 
man who says that the details of bank ser- 
vice can be explained and the advantages of 
banking argued for in the press and by 
letters. On the other hand, I agree with 
the banker that his business is different 
from almost any other, not because he can- 
not advertise, hut because he has a double 
task te perform in his advertising. 

A prospective customer of a store wants 
to know only that the goods offered are 
value for the money. It makes no differ- 
ence to him whether the store is in, a sound 
financial condition or not. The banker, on 
the other hand, must show the people that 
his service is worth while, and he must also 
win their confidence in the soundness and 
strength of his institution. The store pro- 
prietor has only to show value. . The banker 
must show value and also reasons for con- 
fidence. 


InsprrtInc CONFIDENCE. 


The first and most important object of all 
hank advertising, in my mind, is to produce 
confidence in your bank. The best result 
you can get from printer's ink is to make 
the people conclude that your bank is safe 
and conservative. To do that you have got 
to give the people facts and figures. Prove 
to them that you are in a strong condition. 


temind them of your history and growth. 
Tell them how their deposits are invested. 

The advertising man tells us that our 
statements of condition that we publish in 
the newspapers are unintelligible to the or- 
dinary man. Probably his point is well 
taken—publish an explanation of the vari- 
ous items in your statement and show re- 
lations between them. That kind of adver- 
tising counts. 

If you want to gain confidence you must 
be dignified in your advertising. You can- 
not be witty or comical and gain confidence. 
No one has confidence in a clown. It seems 
to me that is a very important point. It is 
a part of a bank’s stock in trade to pre- 
serve an air of dignity and conservatism. 
Its advertising should be of the same sort. 
I‘ have seen some comic bank advertising 
and even some poetical bank advertising. 
This does not gain confidence and a bank- 
er’s success depends on confidence. 


Dicnirirvp ADVERTISING. 


It‘is well to be dignified in your adver- 
tising: it would be worth while, also, to be 
distinctive; different from the rest. Have 
some style of type or arrangement; some 
sentence or slogan that is your own. Best 
of all, have a trade mark. Retain a capable 
artist and tell him what you want, tell him 
about your bank, what peculiar features 
there may be about its history and service. 
Tell him you want him to get up a design 
which shall be neither round nor square, or 
octagonal. nor shield shaped, or of any other 
common shape. Tell him that you want a 
trade mark that can be no other than your 
own, that people would recognize as yours, 
even if there was no name on or about it. 
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A Comparative Record 


of the progress and growth, without con- 
solidation, of an old conservative bank. 
The Union Trust Company was organized in 1969, and from that time until 
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INTERESTING TO 


Have him make several sketches with these 
ideas. in mind; then have him make some of 
them over again, and then have him make one 
of them over again several more times. Per- 
haps you will arrive at a satisfactory result 
in a month, more likely in six. Then use 
this trade mark on everything you print, on 
pass books, check books, checks, statements, 
statements of condition, desk blotters, sta- 
tionery, transit letters, everything that goes 
out of the bank. Use it in all advertising, 
spend money on it, capitalize it, make it 
stand for your bank. If you do this, I will 
promise you this big result. 


Get a Trape Marx. 


The money you spend in advertising will 
be worth twice as much to you as it is now 
if you use a trade mark. People will see 
your trade mark so many times that they 
will think you are spending twice as much 
money as you are. After you have used 
this trade mark a number of years it will 
be worth money to you. You can put it 
alongside of the item of good will when you 
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calculate the intangible assets of your bank. 
I know a man who owns the controlling in- 
terest of a large manufacturing concern in 
both the preferred and common stock. The 
preferred stock represents the plant, the 
machinery, the real estate and tangible as- 
sets: the common represents the patterns, 
the good will and the trade mark—the 
water, if you please. Now it so happens 
that millions have been spent in advertising 
his line of goods and everywhere his trade 
mark is known. I asked him once which 
he would rather sell, the control of the com- 
mon or the preferred. He answered, ”The 
preferred by all means. I can sell the plant, 
buy a new one and go on making stoves 
just the same, but I cannot make my brand 
of stoves under my trade mark unless I re- 
tain the ownership of that trade mark.’ 

I would say, then, that it is important to 
make your advertising dignified. It is im- 
portant to make it distinctive. In the third 
place it is important, I think, to give it 
meaning and life and to say something in 
your advertising. Show reasons for using a 
bank and for using your bank. Put some 
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study and thought into the copy you write. 

There are several forms of advertising 
available to the bank in a small medium 
sized town. The one first thought of is news- 
papers. I believe that a certain amount of 
newspaper advertising with the name or 
trade mark of the bank prominently dis- 
played, with frequent changes of copy, 
should produce good results. I would ask 
the papers for a good position, and, if pos- 
sible, have the same position in every issue. 
The top column next to the reading matter 
and the right-hand pages are considered the 
most desirable positions in general. I think 
I would also ask for a position next to the 
local news, which is the part of the paper 
most read. If the paper had a financial 
section, I would not buy space in that sec- 
tion or on that page, for advertising my 
Savings Department. The ordinary man, 
the mechanic, clerk or farmer does not 
usually read the financial page. The bank- 
ers in your town probably do, but I can see 
no object in advertising to your competi- 
tors. I would use plenty of white space 
around my advertisements. White space at- 
tracts attention. 

A great many banks use novelties, calen- 
dars, etc., for advertising purposes. It 
seems to me that this has been over done. 
There is undoubtedly a value in this form 
of advertising. The value arises, in my 
opinion, in the creation of good will among 
your own customers. 


Excovract Goon Wirt. 


We do not believe, however, that many 
people open an account simply for the pur- 
pose of securing a calendar or other novel- 
ty. On the other hand, it is a fact, of 
course, that most of your new accounts 


come through the courtesy of your old 
friends. In my bank over a twelve months’ 


period, we found that seventy-five per cent. 
of our new customers were introduced by 
old patrons. This shows, to my mind, that 
it is worth while to encourage good will and 
interest of vour old patrons in every possi- 
ble way. If some sort of novelty or calen- 
dar is mailed or given to every one of your 
customers, it will remind them of the bank, 
and you can, in addition, write them a letter 
or enclose a card stating that you would 
appreciate any business they may bring to 
you. Your novelties should bring satis- 
factory results. The trouble with calendars 
is, to my mind, that if you start to give 
them out, you are almost compelled to con- 
tinve giivng them out year after year. Even 
though vou may think their usefulness out- 
grown all the small boys in the town are 
likely to come each year and ask for one of 
your expensive calendars. I have observed 
that people become accustomed to the sight 
of calendars hanging on the wall of their 
home, so much so that they are not able to 
tell the name of the advertiser. It is rather 
interesting to study this question. I have 
asked a good many of my friends if they 
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could tell me the names of the advertisers 
on calendars that hung on their own walls. 
In most cases I have found that they are 
unable to do so. I have found a great many 
bankers who believe that the calendar ad- 
vertising plan is scarcely worth while in the 
long run and who prefer to give some other 
kind of novelty each year as they see fit. 


Programs Don’r Pay. 


Most every advertiser has agreed that 
programs do not pay. In the first place, 
the cost is out of proportion to the circula- 
tion, and in the second place, the advertis- 
ing receives but little attention. When peo- 
ple go to an entertainment or to a ball 
game, or to the theatre, they are not in the 





Tuesday Talks on Business and Banking by the First 
National Bank, Montgomery. Ala. 


No. 3, July 25, 1911 


Do You Remember When Banks 
Dida’t Atdvertise? 


You can admit that and not feel old. Most of »s 
remember the time very well when bankers felt 
about advertising somewhat like the strict profes- 
sional man does today—abhorred it from his soul, 
and for more business depended on being advertised 
“by his loving friends."’ 

Do you think it was because he didn’t wish to 
appear to WANT business? 


Or because of a mere desire to hold himself aloof 
from the outside world, and ‘‘not be as other men 


Talking ‘‘from the inside” and from a personal 
knowledge of what goes on in the banker's mind, we 
can say that the indisposition to advertise, more 
than anything else was, and is today, as far as it may 
exist among bankers, due to THE GENERAL AT- 
TITUDE OF THE PUBLIC TOWARDS ADVER- 
TISING ITSELF, and not because bankers have the 
least desire to keep up an air-tight, cold-storage at- 
titude. You know them as a class well enough to 
know that they ate pretty keen for more business 
and in their personal contact with folks are as un- 
reserved and cordial as good business men ought 
to be. 


Since our last week's talk was printed, one 
newspaper mian has come to us and expressed his 
unqualified approval of the movement -among busi- 
ness men and newspapers for CLEAN ADVERTIS- 
ING. Bankers are somewhat new in the advertis- 
ing field, but there will be no class of business men 
who will hail with more delight the coming of the 
day when the ADVERTISEMENTS IN A REPU- 
TABLE NEWSPAPER WILL BE AS RELIABLE 
AS IF THEY WERE THE DISINTERESTED 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF A GOOD FRIEND. 


Banking is a business that stands for ‘absolute 
reliability or it is worse than nothing. Their adver- 
tisements, as we said last week, ought to be as good 
as their bond. They are not lagging behind, how- 
ever, waiting until everybody else conforms to the 
standard of BELIEVABLE ADVERTISING. Some 
banks may advertise just ‘“‘to be public-spirited”’ 
and “‘help the papers’, mixing a little business 
along with their “reciprocity” and ‘‘patriotism”. 
We do so because our BUSINESS IS DEPEND- 
ENT UPON THE PEOPLE—and largely upon the 
people who read Montgomery newspapers— people 
who APPRECIATE FACTS and respond to 
FRANK and HONEST statements about a business 
that comes very close indeed to them. 
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mood to think about serious matters suchas 
saving money. They may read your adver- 
tisement, but it has little effect on them. Tn 
the advertising for my own bank, for in- 
stance, I ran the same copy in various thea- 
tre programs that I used in the newspapers 
and at the same time. I found that, where 
as we secured very satisfactory results from 
the newspaper campaign, we were not able 
to trace a single inquiry or account to the 
programs. The evidence of actual results 
has been conclusive to me and I think it 
would be to you as well. Of course, there 
is a certain amount of complimentary pro- 
gram advertising that we all have to do 
which could be as well charged to charity. 
The idea to keep this item down as much 
as possible. 


Fottow-vup Letters. 


To my mind the most productive kind of 
advertising for a bank, short of actual so- 
licitation, is follow-up letters. A good list 
of prospects, with personal courteous let- 
ters, originally written and personally signed, 
is very effective. It appears to me that 
it is a mistake to send out imitation type- 
written letters with the idea that they will 
deceive anybody into thinking they are re- 
ceiving a personal invitation from the bank. 


Where Will You Keep 
Your Valuables This Summer? 


Silverware, Jewelry, Documents, Rare Bric-a- 
Brac—those little things you can NEVER re- 
place—is it safe to leave them in the house 
when you go away this Summer? Why not 
take a box in our SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS? 
Better than best burglar insurance. We 
have 556 boxes. Sizes from 2 inches x 5 
inches x 24 inches to 10 inches x 105 inches 
x 24 inches, Vaults for trunks and large 
packages. You will be surprised to learn 
how reasonable the prices are. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY, 
Seneca Square, Utica, N. Y. 


HOW ABOUT 
THAT BOY OF YOURS? 


It wont be many years before he goes to 
college. Why notprepare for that time now? 
It takes him years of study to get ready for 
College~-why not take those same years to 

ve the fund to send him? Open an IN- 

EREST ACCOUNT with us. Deposit a 
regular sum each month. Interest on such 
accounts with ‘us is computed monthy. 
Twice a year we compound that interest 
and by-the time that boy is ready for College, 
you will be ready to send him. 


CITIZENS’ TRUST COMPANY 
Seneca Square, Utica, N. Y. 





I will venture to say that there is no one 
in this audience who would not know an 
imitation letter at sight. It seems pre- 
sumptuous to me that we should think that 
any one else would be deceived by that 
which we are able to recognize ourselves. 
‘the usual argument for imitation Jetters is 
that they can cover more ground. My con- 
tention is that it is better to cover less 
ground more thoroughly. To give you an 
example. The imitation people ordinarily 
figure upon about three per cent. of re- 
plies. I have written a series of three or 
four follow up letters to a list of prospects 
and received as high as 90 per cent. re- 
plies. Furthermore I venture to say that 
people whom I wrote to were more favor- 
ably impressed than they would have been 
had they received an imitation letter with 
a rubber stamp signature. It has been 
my experience that a bank can secure at 
least fifty per cent. replies from their follow 
up letters, and what is still more import- 
ant can secure actual business. ‘The letters 
must have a personal ring, and if possible, 
should show in their text some indication 
that they are written directly to the pros- 
pect. 

If you feel that you have too large a list 
to warrant the expense of postage and sta- 
tionery, I would suggest this method of re- 


What Will He Do With It? 


A wooden door—a flimsy sash—a dainty escritoire 
—famiiy away for the season—a policeman on the 
next block. What will he do with it? 

A 12-Ton Door of Solid Steel Plate—so hard no 
tool can make an imbression—so securely locked 
no human ingenuity can open until the clocks re- 
lease it—back of this the finest Chrome and Bes- 
semer Steel Safety Deposit Vaults in Central New 
York State, filled with boxes to hold your valu- 
ables—building open every business day in the 
year—watchman on guard day and night 
What will he do with it? 


Citizens’ Trust Company, 


SENECA SQUARE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Eight Years Ago 
if youhad begun to save $10 a month and 
had deposited that sum regularly with 
the Citizens’ Trust Company you would 
now have to your credit 


$1,107.91. 


Why not start an Interest Account with 
us now for the next 8 years? $1.00. will 
doit. We allow you interest each month 
at the rate of 34g per cent. a year—and 
twice a year we Compound that interest. - 


" Citizens’ Trust Company, 
Seneca Square, Utica, N. Y. 
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ducing your mailing list. Send out a first 
letter to all of your prospects, enclosing « 
statement and some other booklet and also 
a return card with a space for the name 
and address to be filled in by the recipient 
of your letter. Let this card be a request 
for additional literature or an expression of 
interest in the bank’s proposition. Then 
these cards will form a very good mailing 
list for future letters. You will cut out, 
by this process, a very large part of the 
names and have secured a choice mailing 
list which you can use for successive letters 
until you receive, either a definite yes or no 
reply to your invitation to open an account 
with you. I believe in following up your 
prospects persistently, though tactfully. It 
has been my experience that people to 
whom we have written as many as twelve 
or fifteen letters without ever receiving a 
reply have come into the bank and said that 
they want to open an account with us. I 
have several accounts today that we started 
going after three or four years back and 
who have been continuously reminded of 
the bank by occasional letters. This brings 
me to the subject of booklets and circulars. 


A Booxter Once a YEAR. 


It has heen my experience that it is 
largely a waste of time to keep an elaborate 
record of the booklets and circulars that 
are sent out. It is a good scheme, un- 
doubtedly, to send out your statement or 
other booklets to a general list, occasion- 
ally. It seems to me, however, that the 
best use for a booklet or statement is as an 
excuse for writing to your prospects again. 
After you have written them three or four 
times vou really have no good reason for 
addressing them again. If, however, you 
write them a letter at the time your state- 
ments are issued and say that you are en- 
closing your statement for their inspection 
you can very naturally reiterate your invi- 
tation to come in and see you. I do not 
think that you have to send your state- 
ments out immediately after a call if you 
have a follow up system, a set of files and 
follow up cards. You can take a few pros- 
pects every day—write, sending them a let- 
ter and enclosing statement as suggested. 
This covers the work of solicitation over the 
entire year and does not call for extra help 
at any particular time. We do not think 
it is worth while to start a file until you 
have secured an answer to one of your let- 
ters to a prospect or until you have writ- 
ten him, at least, three times. 

You can put into a booklet a great deal 
more than you can publish in a newspaper 
advertisement and it seems to me it is worth 
while to publish, at least, one pamphlet or 
booklet every year. We think that every 
hank could very well afford to issue a sort 
of historical booklet containing a sketch of 
the history of the bank, portraits of the 
officers and perhaps the directors and_pic- 


tures of the interior and exterior of the 
bank. Such a booklet serves as a sort of 
introduction to strangers and is a_ nice 
thing to give out by way of a souvenir. It 
is worth while also to publish booklets de- 
scribing services rendered by the various 
departments of the bank. A great mang 
people are unfamiliar with the actual pro- 
cedure of opening an account or of using 
a checking or savings account. A simple 
explanation of these matters would be ap- 
preciated by a great many of your neigh- 
bors, especially women who are unfamiliar 
with business affairs and the usefulness of 
the bank. 
How Mvcu To Spenp. 


So much for the various mediums that 
are usually at hand for bank advertising. 
The question of how much to spend is al- 
most as important as where to spend it. 
The amount appropriated for advertising 
should be proportionate to the size of the 
bank and the field to be covered. You can 
do a good deal with a few hundred dollars 
in a small town, while it takes a good many 
thousand to properly advertise in a big city. 
The appropriation of some of the banks in 
Chicago ‘amounts to between $20,000 and 
$30,000 a year. Unless a banker sets his 
mind on the amount he will spend for ad- 
vertising, and on each kind of advertising, 
he is liable to go beyond what he has ap- 
propriated. If, however, he makes up his 
mind at the beginning of the year just 
what he wants to spend and in what way 
he wants to spend it he is likely to get bet- 
ter results from his advertising. Further- 
more, he has an excuse for turning down 
the programs and other unprofitable medi- 
ums that are offered—he can say that his 
appropriation is exhausted. 








Tractnc Resvu ts. 

We have discussed several means of ad- 
vertising. What about the results. Every 
one has agreed who has tried it that it is 
a very hard matter to trace results in bank 
advertising. If the profit on accounts re- 
ceived by advertising was supposed to equal 
the advertising appropriation there would 
be very little money spent in this way. We 
all try to check up our results but our tab- 
ulation is of value chiefly because it gives 
a comparative idea of the pulling power of 
various mediums. 

The results of bank advertising are be- 
neath the surface and cannot be accurately 
measured. The bank that will advertise 
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consistently in a dignified fashion, that will 
keep its name before the people in a favor- 
able way and that will advertise its desire 
to handle new business in a thorough and 
courteous way, is bound to make headway 
if it has the right management. The bank’s 
advertising is a iarge factor in forming the 
public’s judgment of what sort of bank it 
is. .We must never allow ourselves to think 
that we have the confidence of every one 
in the community and have accumulated all 
the business that it is possible to get. There 
is always some on2 to convince and whom it 
would be worth while to have as a cus- 
tomer. 
The bank that advertises will grow. 


>> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE National Bank of Smithtown 

Branch, Long Island, N. Y., does 

considerable direct advertising by 
circulars, blotters, statements, etc., as in 
its position it does not find newspaper ad- 
vertising feasible. 


W. R&R. Stackhouse handles the 
of the Citizens Trust Company, Utica, N. 
Y. In addition to the good newspaper 
service, samples of which are reproduced, 
he cends us two covies of “The Bank Book”, 
an effective little house organ in monthly 
booklet form, containing interesting talks 
on the various features of trust company 
and banking service. 


advertising 





That is a fearsome picture which the 
Union Trust and Savings Bank of Spokane 
uses in its double postal card to scare 
people into a realization of their need for a 


RECENT 
BURGLARIES 


Cees tmwe 


Seochendaty ocd eden 





UNION TRUST @ 
SAVINGS BANK 
SPOR ANE 





tre tee enn Seteng 


A THRILLING LEAFLET 


safe deposit box. It ought to make the 


reader sit up and take notice even as the 
badly scared housekeeper in the picture is 
doing. 





The First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa, sends us a photograph of one of its 


FIRST NATIONA 


MAIN STS 


4: PAID ‘ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS | 


PEN AN ACCOUNT 


BAN 





STRONG OUTDOOR DISPLAY 


which we 
The bank says: 


out door advertisements, 
duce herewith. 


repro- 


You may interested in the enclosed 
photo of one of our out-door adver- 
tisements. The sign is painted in 
colors and is much more attractive 
than the photo would indicate. 





Solid Teutonic worth and dependability 
speak fo.th from every line of that ad- 
vertisement of The German Savings Bank, 
of Newark, N. J., signed by its president, 
Gottfried Krueger. But it is too bad not 
to have an interesting headline, because 
that would attract more attention and the 
bank would get just as much general pub- 
licity with its name printed near the end 
of the advertisement. 


It is a very novel booklet which the State 
National Bank and the State Savings and 
Trust Company of Texarkana have issued 
in conjunction. The scheme is the use of 
pages gradually decreasing in size toward 
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the middle of the booklet, where a birds- 
eye view of the town is used, while the 
headings of each page show simultaneously 
when the ‘book is opened at that point. 


Mr. J. W. Griffith of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of New York sends us some of 
the advertising matter of that institution. 


NOTABLE EVENTS xi YEAR 


Increase in 5 Cuma and Surplus from $1,500,- 
000.00 to $2,000,000.0Q, g the pany to 
broaden its business, 
Increase in 
Deposits July 1st in Each Year 














Commenced Business May 22, 1907 


1908 
$4,306,817.94 


1909 
$5,161,484.93 


1910 
$6,762,976.97 


1911 
‘ $7,880,305.02 


Increase in Resources to over $10,000,000.00. 


Elected to membership in the NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, making 
checks on this company, in, pagent for drafts, 
etc., acceptable by all banks and trust companies, 
members of the learjng House, and checks certi- 
fied by us acceptable’ by the U. S. Collector of 
Customs in payment of duties on imports 












































Designated 2 Depository for the General Funds 
of the State of New York, in addition to those 
of the City of New York. 


Paid 2% extra as a Christmas Dividend, in 
addition to the regular dividends for the year, 
which amounted to 6%. 


FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 
Chambers St. & W. Broadway, New York City 


OFFICE gh 
CONOVER 
Liaeae 


“3 NIX 
ANDRE . MAR 
STEPHEN < Viele 
‘ARTHUR W. MELLEN 


Vice-President, - . 
Secret gy . - - 
Asst. Secretary, - 
Trust Officer, . 


BUSY YEAR 


a 


headed 
it illus- 
the pro- 


We reproduce the advertisement 
“Notable Events of the Year” as 
trates how to show, graphically, 
gress of a growing institution. 





The Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, upon taking 
up its new location on the main floor of the 
Commercial National Bank Building, sent 
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to the tenants of the adjoining building a 
leafiet entitled “Just a Word to You From 
a Neighbor.” After pointing out the con- 
venience of its location the bank goes on 
to explain briefiy its various functions, and 
presents . list of names of its officers and 
directors. 


The Cleveland 'Trust Company takes an- 
other tack for a similar purpose by pre- 
senting a beautiful four-color picture of 
mountain tops and this copy under it: 


When the Mountains Beckon. 


Make your 
storing your 
our storage 

Silverware, 
portable valuables 
tire and _ theft. 
storage for rugs, 
garments. 

Our automobile 
will cal] for and 
upon request, 


carefree by 
valuables in 


vacation 
household 
vaults. 
art-works and 
protected 
Moth-proof 
furs and 


other 
from 
cold 
winter 


delivery 
return 


wagon 
packages 


Jorn Ring, Jr., advertising and pur- 
chasing agent of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, writes: 

Attached is a circular which we 
are to-day mailing out to a list of 
investors, I send it to you as some- 
thing unusual in the form of in- 
vestment literature. 

The circular is a reprint of “The Average 
Man’s Money” page in “Collier’s Weekly,” 
containing an article on “First Mortgage 
Real }istate Investments” by Festus J. 
Wade, president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company. 


D> 


GOOD SAVINGS TALK 


A New York Institution That Uses Leaflets 
to Advantage 


RESIDENT WILLIAM J. ROOME of 
the Excelsior Savings Bank, 23rd 
street and Sixth avenue, New York, 

writes: 
I herewith 
leaflets we have 

1 also enclose a 

“Banking by Mail,” 

of the new building, 

pect to be located on or 
first of April next. 
One of the leaflets referred to is entitled 
“Metheds of Saving,” and reads as follows: 
A recent periodical tells of a man who 
started a bank account, and deposited sixty- 
six dollars in it in a vear, by beginning 
with a single cent and doubling every day 
of the week. For example, on Monday he 
laid aside the one cent, on Tuesday two 
cents, on Wednesday four cents, on Thurs- 
day eight cents, on Friday sixteen cents, on 
Saturday thirty-two cents, and on Sunday 


samples of the 
been issuing lately. 
circular entitled 
giving a picture 

where we ex- 
about the 


enclose 
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The German 


Savings Bank 


of Newark, N. J. 


The many thousands who have entrusted, and entrust, their savings to this insti- 
tution, as well as the board of trustees, the officers and the employes of the bank have 
just reason for proud satisfaction and mutual felicitation upon its prosperous devel- 
opment and constant progress since the opening of its doors for business. 


The sum total of deposits entrustéd to the bank now exceeds SIX MILLION 


DOLLARS ($6,000,000). 


assets exceed SIX MILLION AND THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS ($6,350,000). 


Hence a surplus of THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 


LARS ($350,000) over liabilities. 


Of the assets nearly FOUR MILLION DOLLARS ($4,000,000) represent 
investment in first mortgages on real estate conservatively valued at more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($10,000,000). 

Over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS (S$!1,5600,000) repre- 
sent investment in interest-bearing municipal and county bonds of unquestionable 


security. 


The bank possesses its own home, having a market value of over TWO 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The interest payments on the mortgages in possession of the bank are made with such regularity and 
promptness that foreclosures have been unnecessary. and thus.the bank is entirely unburdened with any real estate 
acquired under foreclosure—a fact proving the care and circumspection exercised by the board of trustees and the 
officers of the bank in granting of loans, in order to safeguard the savings of its depositors. 

With the same care and circumspection as in the past, the business of the bank wil! be conducted in the future 


in constant endeavor to justify and retain the confidence reposed in the i 


ina ai 


by the of our city. 





GOTTFRIED KRUEGER, President. 





A SOLID 


sixty-four cents. Adding this altogether, he 
deposited one dollar and twenty-seven 
cents on Monday morning and started again 
with one cent on Monday night. Another 
man hearing of it, worked the same plan, 
only backward. Monday was his pay day, 
and like most others, the farther he got 
from pay day the less less money he had. 
So he began on Monday with sixty-four 
cents, and then put by thirty-two on Tues- 
day, sixteen on Wednesday, eight on Thurs- 
day, four on Friday, two on Saturday and 
one on Sunday, with exactly the same result 


—one dollar 
in bank on 
Anoher 


and twenty-seven 
Monday morning. 
case was that of a 
dearly loved bargains. 
ing, at the office, of three-dollar shoes he 
had bought for two-sixty, or the cheap 
neckties he had found, or of how he walked 
to save car fare. But a really saving man, 
in the same office, who had a bank account 
ot his own, criticized him one day— 


cents to put 
printer who 
He was always talk- 


“You never actually 
said. ‘You only talk about it. Why don't 
you salt away in bank all the money you 
gain on your bargains? Then you'd be save 
ing, not talking.”’ 


save any money,” he 


the 
forty 


idea, 
cents 


bargain 
that, 


The 
After 


hunter accepted 
whenever he saved 





AD. Or 


A SOLID BANK 


it went into his ‘‘savings 
pocket.”” When he walked to the office in- 
stead of taking the car, the nickel went into 
that pocket too. In a few months he had a 
savings-bank deposit, and it is now as much 
a pride to him his bargains. 

Either of these ways will help to save 
toward a vacation, a trip to Europe, or even 
a house and lot. They are novel—but they 
are worth trying by anyone who has never 
saved in the past; and they are picturesque 
hints to the rising generation. 


on a pair of shoes, 


as 


so 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list by writing 
to the editor of this department. Watch 
each month for new names and add them 
to your list. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, 
Madison, S. D. 


Lake County Bank, 
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Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, § Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr.. Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank <A. Zimmerman, 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stuart Wilson, Cashier, State National 
Bank of Texarkana, Ark. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

H. M. Jefferson, Cashier, Bank of Coney 
Island, Coney Island, N. Y. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

J. A. Overton, Cashier, The National 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 


Chambersburg 


W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 
George J. Schaller, Cashier, Citizens 


Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 
B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 
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DIRECT TO THE BANKS AND TO US, 
TOO. 


In accordance with your suggestion in 
the July issue, will you kindly put us on 
your list for the exchange of advertising 
matter, and advise us whether or not the 
exchanges are to be sent direct to other 
banks or through your office. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. J. Scarier, Cashier, 
Citizens Bank of Storm Lake, Storm Lake, 
Towa. 





GILAD TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IT. 

Shall be very glad to take advantage of 
vour offer to have my name placed on the 
list of those who wish to exchange banking 
publicity matter. Have placed your name, 
together with the names published in the 
magazine, on our mailing list. I did not 
see your original offer in regard to pub- 
lishing these names and if there is anything 
further necessary to be done please let me 
know. 

J. G. Hoactanp, 

Continental and Commercial Trust and 

Savings Bank, Monroe and Clark streets, 

Chicago. 


GREATLY PLEASED. 


We are greatly pleased with your Bank 
Advertising Exchange and would be glad 
to have you place our name on your list. 

We have already written the list of banks 
and financial houses published in this issue, 
asking them to exchange advertising mat- 
ter with us. 

We have also placed your name on our 
mailing list for our “Investors Magazine” 
which we issue twice a month in the inter- 
est of sound investments. 


H. B. Marruews, 


S. W. Straus & Co., Inc., Straus Building, 
Chicago. 


HARDLY WHAT HE EXPECTED 


AVID R. FORGAN, the Chicago 
banker, has a dry Scotch humor. 
Speaking of the danger of being puffed up 
by sudden honor, Mr. Forgan told this 
story of Simpson, the great Scotch physi- 
cian. “Dr. Simpson had been absent from 
bis class for some time and on his return 
he announced that a_ great professional 
honor had been conferred upon him,” said 
Mr. Forgan. “‘I am very happy to inform 
you, young gentlemen, that a very great 
honor has come to me since last we met 


here, Professor Simpson said, his face 
beaming with honest pride. ‘I have just re- 
ceived notification that I have been appoint- 
ed physician in ordinary to her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. The great discoverer of 
chloroforin looked over his glasses as if he 
expected his class to be quite taken away 
by the great news. 

“Instead he was shocked to hear those 
Scotch boys burst into the national anthem 


‘God Save the Queen! "—Kansas City Star. 























MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 














ARRANGEMENT OF BANK INTERIORS 
By J. H. Griffith 


_ is by no means an unusual thing to see 
a magnificent bank or trust company 

interior, costing perhaps many thou- 
sand dollars, so arranged as to be illy 
adapted for the actual work of the insti- 
tution. The is the 
setting aside of a large space for the desks 


most common mistake 


of the executive officers. If this space is in 
the front of the bank and contains several 
costly desks which are seldom occupied, it 
gives the banking room a deserted cathe- 
dral-like appearance, which may be impos- 
ing, or even awe inspiring, but visitors are 
not impressed with the prosperity of the 
institution by any such display. 

A little crowding of the desks of the exec- 
utive officers does not create a bad impres- 
sion, especially if there are good comforta- 
It looks very much 
better to desks of the officers 
separated from the public by only a neat 
rail, instead of heavy partitions and cum- 


ble chairs for visitors. 
have the 


bersome glass doors. 
Tetscers’ Windows. 


The arrangement of the tellers’ windows 
is another important matter. It is often 
the case that the paying and _ receiving 
teller’s windows are so close together as to 
mix up the lines during the rush hour. This 
could be avoided by having the receiving 
teller’s cage most accessible to the public, 
since il is the one oftenest used, and both 
the paying and receiving tellers’ cages so 
arranged that «# customer need not pass the 
paying teller’s line to get to the receiving 
teller’s window. 


BookKkeerers’ Wrinpows. 


Another important matter is the location 
of bookkeepers so they are readily accessi- 
ble to It takes no 
to tell a customer his balance at an open 
window than it send 
obscure balcony or a basement by telephone 
or other instruments for the purpose, and 
is very much more 


customers. more time 


does to it from an 


the open window way 


IRD 


satisfactory. It will pay to make more di- 
visions of the alphabet if necessary and 
give hookkeepers time enough to attend 
carefully to the depositor with a difference 
in his account, or a grievance of any sort. 

The arrangement for the opening of new 
accounts is very important. I have known 
good prospective depositors to be driven 
away from a bank by the crude arrange- 
ments for the opening of accounts and the 
awkwardness of the officer in charge of the 
work. 

Purnic CONVENIENCES. 


A handsome desk, plentifully supplied 
with pass books and all paraphernalia of a 
new account—a comfortable chair, writing 
materials and either a slide from the desk 
or a separate table—all are very important. 
The officer attending to this work should 
not be constantly interrupted by clerks for 
signatures or other details of the clerical 
work of the bank, but should have ample 
time to devote to the prospective customer, 
especially if it be a woman or a novice in 
the banking business. Some of our most 
successful banks have devoted much atten- 
tion to the department for the opening of 
new accounts. 

It is of especial importance that space 
he set aside for ladies—where they may be 
sure of privacy—and be allowed to take all 
the time they want to make out deposit 
tickets, their 
their This department 
provided with toilet requisites, and when 


examine papers and count 


money. should be 
practicable there should be a ladies’ maid 
in attendance. The modern bank building 
does not seem complete without a ladies’ 
which furnished 
with dainty feminine things. 


retiring room, should be 
often 
looked upon as unimportant—have more to 
do with the a bank than the 
$10,000 desk which it is said one of our 
famous financiers ordered for himself, but 
which was left unopened for months at a 
time while he was traveling in Europe. 


These matters—which are too 


success of 














T has often taken a board of direc- 
tors longer to decide on plans for a 
building and who should build it, 

than it has to erect and complete the 
building. “Successful bank building,” 
meaning dispatch, economy, satisfactory 
design, arrangement, equipment and 
furnishing, requires a broad experience 
with bank building. We have it. Hun- 
dreds of banks have found our experi- 
ence and our single contract method 
large savers of time, money and worry. 





ENGINEERING] 
DECORATION] 


EQUIPMENT 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


We Bald foom 7 East 44th St. : : : New York 
Coast to Coast First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 











An Ideal Flooring for Banks 


The most satisfactory fleoring for banks. 
It is odorless, noiseless, sanitary and non-slippery. 
It is more durable than marble, mogaic, and more attractive. Can 
be made to harmonize with interior decorations. Banks all over the 
country are using this flooring. 
Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bankers. 
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Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Capital and Surplus - $12,500,000 
Deposits (over) - - 80,000,000 





OFFICERS 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD, Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President 
CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Adams, 2d William Endicott, Jr. Hon. Richard Olney 
F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Robert T. Paine, 2d 
Oliver Ames Frederick P. Fish Henry Parkman 
Cc. W. Amory Reginald Foster Andrew W. Preston 
William Amory George P. Gardner Richard S. Russell 
Charles F. Ayer Edwin Farnham Greene Philip L. Saltonstall 
John S. Bartlett Robert F. Herrick Herbert M. Sears 
Samuel Carr Henry S. Howe Quincy A. Shaw 
B. P. Cheney Walter Hunnewell Howard Stockton 
Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge Henry C. Jackson Charles A. Stone 
Charles E. Cotting George E. Keith Galen L. Stone 
Alvah Crocker Gardiner M. Lane E. V. R. Thayer 
Philip Y. DeNormandie Thomas L. Livermore Lucius Tuttle 
Philip Dexter Arthur Lyman H. O. Underwood 
Hon. Eben S. Draper Charles S. Mellen Eliot Wadsworth 
George A. Draper Laurence Minot Stephen M. Weld 
Frederic CC. Dumaine Maxwell Norman Sidney W. Winslow 
Charles W. Whittier 





OUR GREATEST ASSET 


This institution, with its 25,000 depositors — most of them 
individuals and small business houses — holds a position in the 
public confidence of which we are justly proud, for confidence 
of this sort is as surely an indication of strength as any array of 
figures can ever be. Moreover, the personnel of the officers and 
directors is a guarantee that the welfare of our stockholders, our 
depositors and the public will be zealously guarded. 











A WEAKNESS IN CANADA’S BANKING SYSTEM? 


HE New York representative of the 
“Boston News Bureau” has _ said 
very plainly that the banking system 

of Canada contains a fundamental weak- 
ness that is likely to come to light during 
the early Fall months. His statement is 
as follows: 


Canada’s system of banking seems likely 
to be subjected this autumn to a severe 
test of its ability to meet the currency re- 
quirements of the country. Already there 
is serious talk of issue of excess circulation 
under the law of 1908; and importations of 
gold have been made from New York to the 
amount of $2,500,000 within a few days. Im- 
portation of gold is not, of course, an indi- 
cation of weakness, but rather a_ wise 
precaution for meeting demands. 

Hardly the same thing can be said of the 
issue of emergency notes, because the pre- 
vious banking law of Canada gave consid- 
erable margin, for elasticity and emergency 
circulation authorized in 1908 was largely a 
consequence of the crisis of 1907. The 
mcvement of the crops in the autumn of 1907 
developed such a stringency in supply of 
currency that an issue of notes was made 
without legal authority, but with sanction 
of the government and under the guarantee 
of the Bank of Montreal. Future issues of 
this character were authorized by the act 
of July 20, 1908. up to the amount of 15 per 
cent. of paid-up capital and reserve funds, 
in excess of the existing limit of issue up 
to par of capital. 

Rather extravagant eulogies of the Cana- 
dian system were heard in this country a 
few years ago, from those who advocated 
a general power to issve credit notes on 
the part of the national banks, These ap- 
parently call for some qualification in view 
of the events of the past few days. An in- 


teresting argument recently made lays em- 
phasis on the fact that the chief merit of 
the Canadien system of branch banking is 
prevention of cash suspension by banks, 
but that the comparison is less favorable as 
to bank failures and losses, and that the 
system has not contributed to the upbuild- 
ing of the nation to the same extent as has 
the national banking system in this coun- 
cry. 

It is upon the latter point that the Cana- 
dian system is perhaps most open to crit!- 
cism—that the increase in banking capital 
has not kept pace with the growth of the 
country. To this fact rather than to the 
lack of efficiency among the existing banks 
is apparently due the inadequacy of facili- 
ties for circulation which confront the enor- 
mous increase in the productive capacity of 
the northwestern provinces. Those provinces 
are practically without banks of their own, 
and they have not been adequately served 
by the extension of the branches of the old 
and conservative banks of the eastern prov- 
inces, because the latter institutions have 
not made sufficient increases of capital, 

Canada differs from the United States in 
not being a financial centre. From its 
geographical and economic position it must 
necessarily lean to a large extent upon the 
finances of the United States. Hence in 
times of panic its isolation preserves it 
from some of the most serious difficulties of 
the American system. The extent of coun- 
try and the volume of business with which 
it has to deal are not such as to apply 
such severe tests as in this country. It 
searcely affords striking proof of its adapta- 
bility to rapid agricultural and industrial 
expansion that there should already be talk 
of employing the ultimate resources of note 
issue enacted only to meet conditions of 
the most severe stress. 


THE CALL OF THE HILLS 


= is an interesting fact that a true pros- 
pector seldom or never becomes dis- 
couraged in his search for valuable min- 


erals. His optimism is of the kind that 
never flags, but holds steadfast and true to 
his dying day. 

When once a man has fairly started upon 
the quest for mineral wealth the fascination 
of the pursuit is such that his love for it 
holds throughout life. He is the hunter 
who never tires of engaging in the chase, 
and who, when the strength of early man- 
hood is gone, loves to glory in the achieve- 
ments of the past and is ever ready to give 
of the fruits of his experience. 

Even though ihe prospector may have 
streck it rich in his younger days, the 
fascination of the pursuit is still as strong 
as ever, and though he may have determined 
to settle down to the prosaic business of 
mining, the lure of the summer, the call of 
the hills, is as a powerful magnet leading 
him to try his luck once more. 


The possibilities are, too, that the pro- 
ceeds of one find, the sale of a property, 
will go into the development of another 
proverty, and with money gone he will 
strike into the hills again with the expec- 
tation of finding a property that will re- 
spond more quickly to his efforts. 

Just such an example came to notice from 
the Northwest recently. Making several 
stakes and losing them in the development 
of other properties, this man’s experience 
of forty years has not affected his optimism, 
his faith in the future, nor has it caused 
his enihusiasm to wane. To-day he is de- 
veloping a silver property that is declared 
to be one of the best in that section, and 
has as well a gold placer that is awaiting 
its turn at development. 

The optimism of the prospector carries 
him over the hard places, and leads him on 
to the bonanza that is the goal of each. The 
call of the hills is never ending.—Mezican 
Financier. 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - . $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 961,000 


This bank is the largest de nd New Or for 
banks between Baltimore and New Ori- 
eans. It is Virginia's most ccessful 
National Bank. It has the best "tacilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 





Correspondence Solicited 














Directorate of Fidelity Trust Company, 
New York, Increased. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, August 16, 
James G. Cannon, president of the Fourth 
National Bank of New York, and Vincent 
S. Mulford, head of the Jewellers’ Circular 
Publishing Company, were elected directors. 


Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany Enlarged. 


The capital stock of the Connecticut 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been increased from $300,- 
000 to $750,000. The trustees have been 
authorized to issue 4,500 additional shares 
of the par value of $100 each, the right to 
subscribe therefor at par to be offered to 
the stockholders in the proportion of one 
and one-half shares of new stock to one 
share of stock held by them respectively. 


New Banks in the Southwest. 


During the third week of August three 
banking houses were chartered in Louis- 
iana, four in Texas and two in Oklahoma. 
The nine banks are as follows: 

New Orleans, La.—Gretna Exchange and 
Savings Bank, Second and Lavoisier streets. 
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Capital, $30,000. Directors: Dr. C. F, 
Gellke, president, Gretna, La.; _ Brady, 
first vice-president, Waggaman, La.; C. M. 
Babcock, second vice-president, Me Donogh- 
ville, La.; C. N. Chavigny and Dr. F, 
Gaudin, Ne w Orleans, La: John Pfeffer 
and David Schwartz, Gretna, La.; Vic. A. 
Petre, Westwego, La., and Sol. Wexler, 
New Orleans, La. C. A. Tricke is cashier. 

Paradis, La.—Bank of Paradis. Capital, 
$10,000. Directors: Julius F. Funk, presi- 
dent; A. C. DeHass, vice-president, and A. 
P. Hopkins, cashier; L. M. Pool, J. S. 
Slusher and H. C. Favrot. Business is ex- 
pected to begin about September 15. 

Scott, I.a—Bank of Scott. Capital, $17,- 
000. Directors: Dr. L. A. Prejean, presi- 
dent; William Butcher, cashier: J. M. 
Keith, vice-president; Rev. J. M. Detch- 
mendy, Alonzo Lacy, Joseph Sonnier and 
Luc. LeBlanc. 

Boyce, Tex.—Boyce State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. Incorporators: J. Baldridge, 
C. C. Wilson and Fred A. Newton. 

Cherino, ‘Tex.—State Bank of Cherino. 
Capital, $10,000. Officers: E. A. Blount, 
president; W. H. Gray, vice-president; 
Eugene H. Blount, cashier (temporary) ; 
directors, E. A, Blount, W. H. Gray, H. V. 
Fall, H. B. Fall and Dr. Ellis Most. 

Grapeland, Tex.—State Bank of Grape- 
land. James McLean, president; ex-Gover- 
nor T. M. Campbell, vice-president; M. R. 
Brock, cashier. 

Mission, Tex.—First National. J. C. 
Hadison, Albert Sammons, C. P. Wright, 
S. J. Smallwood, Ed Nicholson and Charles 
Volz. 

Checotah, Okla.—Commercial National. 
Capital, $50,000. J. V. Holt is president; 
W. T. Miller, vice-president; A. O. John- 
son, cashier, and H. L. Wood, assistant 
cashier. It is a conversion of the Commer- 
cial Bank. 

Tribbey, Okla.—A new bank is reported 
formed by E. M. Abernathy, Charles Green- 
more, O. B. Arent and O. L. Beckner. 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER 


Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway Phone 490 Cortlandt 
Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would be pleasedtoconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 





























THe Union Trust Company of PitrsBurGH 
[Ss the strongest institution of its kind in the United 
States. Its surplus exceeds its capital 18 times. 
These wonderful results are due to the able manage- 


ment of its officers and directors, and the widespread 
confidence it has gained throughout the entire country. 


OFFICERS 
HENRY C. McELDOWNEY, President. 


ANDREW W. MELLON, Vice President. 
JAMES M. SCHOONMAKER, Vice Pres. 


SCOTT HAYES, Treasurer 
JOHN A. IRWIN, Secretary 
WILLIAM I. BERRYMAN, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


James H. Lockhart 
J. Marshall Lockhart 
Thomas Lynch 
Andrew W. Mellon 
Richard B. Mellon 
Thomas Morrison 


Edmund C. Converse 
John B. Finley 
Henry C. Fownes 
William N. Frew 
Henry C. Frick 
Benjamin F. Jones, Jr. 
Philander C. Knox 


H. C. McEldowney 
David E. Park 
Henry Phipps 
Henry R. Rea 
William B. Schiller 
J. M. Schoonmaker 
George E. Shaw 


Twen ty Nine Million Dollars 


Capital and 
Surplus 








Franklin National Bank 


President 
J. R. McALLISTER 
Vice-President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 
Cashier. 
E. P. PASSMORE 
Assistant Cashier 
L. H. SHRIGLEY. 
Assistant Cashier 
J. WILLIAM HARDT 


Pa ae 
32> ees 


Capital 
$1,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits Sp = Foreign Ex. Dept. 
$2,822,000 {cca > wit LiAM waicH 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches 


DIRECTORS 


a 


rravelers’ and Commercial Credits Issued 








J. HAMPTON BARNES 
SAMUEL T. BODINE 
JAMES C. BROOKS 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER 
WILLIAM F. HARRITY 
EDWARD B. SMITH 


HENRY TATNALI 

CHARLTON YARNALL 

PERCY C. MADEIRA 

ELLIS P. PASSMORE 

J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 

J. RUTHERFORD MCALLISTER 


FREDERICK L. BAILY 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 
HENRY C. FRICE 

JOHN B. THAYER 
MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 

c. 8. W. PACKARD 


























Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH 


Direct, personal service is given each customer of 
this bank. The service is so flexible that it 
can be suited to the needs of the smallest coun- 
try bank or the greatest metropolitan financial 
institution. 

WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


Capital and Surplus $7,300,000 
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Organized as a patriotic duty 


Continued in the interests of its depositors, stockholders 
and the community 


Conducted in accord with high standards of stewardship 


“HE 


First Nations! Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


J. TATNALL LEA, THOMAS W. ANDREW, 


President. Cashier 


CHARLES H. JAMES, 
WM. A. LAW, Asst. Cashier 
Ist Vice-President. FREAS B. SNYDER, 
Asst. Cashier 


KENTON WARNE, HARRY J. HAAS, 


2d Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 


4 Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 
J) 



































“SOUND BANKING 


Good Banking Service 


We aim to give the correspondents and customers of this bank 
the very best banking service that their respective interests may 


require. 


- Do you need good banking service in your business, and are 
your Buffalo banking facilities satisfactory ? 
We will be glad to have you correspond with us on the subject. 





“WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


GOOD SERVICE 


BANK OF 


BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, President 
LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres’t 


—— 


Total Resources Over $10,000,000 


JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier 
RALPH CROY, Asst. Cashier 





Seattle Bank Manager Resigns, 


James P. Gleason, of the American Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company of Seattle, has 
resigned as manager, but will continue as 
third vice-president. C. K. Betts, cashier, 
is in charge of the bank during President 
James A. Murray’s absence. 


Capital of Montana Bank Increased. 


It is reported that the stockholders of 
the Yellowstone National Bank of Billings, 
Mont., have voted to increase the capital of 
their institution from $50,000 to $100,000 
and to create a surplus of $50,000. M. D. 
Thatcher, president of the First National 
Bank of Pueblo, Col., has become a stock- 
holder in the Yellowstone National, having, 
it is reported, purchased the stock former- 
lv held by the Peter Larsen Estate. No 
change has occurred in the officers or di- 
rectors of the Yellowstone National, of 
which A. L. Babcock is president. 


H. N. Tinker Locates in Seattle. 

H. N. Tinker, formerly president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of Houston, Tex., 
has located in Seattle, and, following the 
purchase of a block of stock in the Citizens’ 
National Bank of that city, has been elected 
vice-president of the bank. The Citizens’ 
National was formed early in 1910 as suc- 
cessor to the business of H. O. Shuey & 
Co. H. O. Shuey is its president, Franklin 
Shuey is cashier and E. W. Campbell is as- 
sistant cashier. 


Night and Day Bank of Los Angeles In- 
creases Capital. 

W. H. Joyee has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Night and Day Bank of Los 
Angeles. The directors also voted to in- 
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crease the capital stock of the institution 
from $140,000 to $200,000, which stock was 
immediately subscribed for. The bank has 
just removed its safe deposit quarters to 
the building vacated by the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank. 


Railroad Wizard a Director Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, Chicago. 


Edwin Hawley, of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R., the Missouri Kansas & Texas 
Railway. etc., etc., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Fort Dearborn National Bank 
of Chicago. 


Banks United as the Security Bank of 
New York. 


Shareholders of the Twelfth Ward, Nine- 
teenth Ward and Fourteenth Street Banks, 
held special meetings August 21 and ap- 
proved the merger of their institutions into 
a new bank, to be known as the Security 
Bank. 

\s a preliminary to the final consolida- 
tion, stockholders of the Fourteenth Street 
Bank reduced their capital stock from 
$1,000,090 to $750,000, transferring the re- 
duction to the surplus account. Following 
this action, they increased the stock from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000. The new stock has 
all been underwritten, but stockholders will 





Do You Want a Cashier? 


A bank man 
perience in a 
with a bank 
East. At present 


With over eight years’ ex- 
city bank wishes connection 
as cashier, preferably in the 
employed. Can furnish 
best of references. Will invest in stock if 
desired. Correspondence may be to our 
mutu3l advantage. Address M., care of 
Bankers Magazine. 

















BINDERS 
BLANKS | 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


CHICAGO 





FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








be given the first opportunity to purchase 
it. 
The board of directors of the Fourteenth 
Street Bank was increased from fifteen to 
seventeen members. It is understood that 
Bradley Martin, Jr., now president of the 
Nineteenth Ward Bank, will be one of the 
two new directors. 

The Security Bank will have a capital ci 
$1,000,000, surplus of $500,000 and deposits 
of about $15.000,000. R. Ross Appleton, 
now president of the Fourteenth Street 
Bank, will be head of the new institution, 
which will have branches in those districts 
now covered by the Fourteenth Street, 
Twelfth Ward and Nineteenth Ward Banks. 


New Bank in Chicago. 


A permit to organize the All Night and 
Day Bank of Chicago was issued by State 


Auditor McCullough on August 10. The 
institution is to have a capital of $200,000. 
Sidney M. Johnson, John A. Armbruster 
and John O. Monroe are interested in the 
venture. 


Federal National Bank of Denver. 


The Federal National Bank of Denver 
has been granted a charter by the comp- 
troller of the currency. The new institu- 
tion, located at Seventeenth and California 
streets, was formerly the Federal State and 
Savings Bank. Its new charter makes it 
the eighth national bank in: Denver. 

The directors of the bank approved and 
ratified on July 1 an increase of the bank’s 
capital stock to $200,000, which was sub- 
scribed by its stockholders. The new char- 
ter was sought to broaden the field of the 
bank’s operations and enable it to accept 
business which did not come within its 
scope as a savings hank. No change will be 
made in the system of the bank, and its 
commercial, savings, investment, bond and 
safe deposit departments will be maintained 
as heretofore. 
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The bank was organized two and a half 
years ago by W. 'T. Ravenscroft, who con- 
tinues as president of the new institution. 
rhe other officers are: A. J. Bromfield, 
vice-president; J. Mignolet, cashier; C. A. 
Root. assistant cashier: John A. MeMullin, 
manager of the bend department. The di- 
rectors are: Joel F. Vaile, R. H. McMann. 
A. J. Bromfield, W. T. Ravenscroft, J. Mig- 
nolet and L. B. Bromfield. The bank be- 
comes a member of the Denver Clearing- 
House Association. 


Memphis Bank Elects New President. 


John T. Willingham, president of the 
Meinphis Coffin Company, has been elected 
president of the National City Bank of 
Memphis, Tenn., succeeding H. H. Crosby, 
resigned. Mr. Crosby will continue as a 
directcr and member of the executive com- 
mittee, but retires from the executive direc- 
tion of the bank to devote his entire time to 
his interests in the firm of Riechman & 
Crosby. The new president has been active- 
Iv connected with the National City Banik 
since its organization in 1908. 


Oklahoma Bank Never Closed. 


With regard to a_ statement that the 
bank guaranty fund of Oklahoma had suf- 
fered through the closing of the Night and 
Day Bank of Oklahoma City, the Okla- 
homan says: 

“The Night and Day Bank was _ never 
closed by the banking board and has at all 
times been under the nominal control of its 
stockholders, but the statement shows that 
$351,201.66 was paid out by the banking 
hoard on hehalf of the bank, including 
$106,431.24 in cash and $244,788.36 in war- 
rants. The board is still carrying assets of 
the hank to the face value of $432,619.04, 
which are carried as of the value of $244,- 
738.36, the amount for which warrants were 
issued. All of the connections of the State 




















Send for a Copy of 
This Article 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SPECIALIZED BANK 
EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


APPORTIONING NEW OR REMODELED BANKING OFFICES 
TO FACILITATE THE WORK OF THE BANK AND 
ACCOMMODATE THE PUBLIC 


By Thomas Bruce Boyd, Bank Equipment Specialist 


Reprinted from The Bankers Magazine 
August, 191i 


READ WHAT THE BANKERS MAGAZINE EDITOR HAS TO SAY 


Bankers who realize the importance of securing the best possible arrangement 
of their banking rooms should not fail to read the article written special’y for 
Tue Bankers MAGAZINE dy Thomas Bruce Boyd, bank equipment specialist. 
Mr. Boyd has been employed by some of the largest banks in the country to sys- 
tematize and lay out their banking rooms. What he has to say is spoken with 
an authority based on many years’ experience in the profession of which he is one 
of the recognized leaders.—| EDITOR | 


THOMAS BRUCE BOYD 


Bank Equipment 
SPECIALIST 


140 West 42d Street, New York City 


























W. H. LEE, President 
PD. R. FRANCIS, Vice-President E. B. CLARE-AVERY, 
A. L. SHAPLEIGH, Vice-President 
GEO. E. HOFFMAN, Cashier 


The ry National Bank 


Or 37. Louis 


Assistant Cashier 
= P. BERGS, Assistant Cashier 
A. PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 





Capital - - - - - $1,700,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,850,000.00 


At COMMERCIAL BANK 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited 








DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 
J. S. BEMIS, 
Treasurer Bemis Bro. 
G. A. von BRECHT, 
President The Brecht Co. 
pe AS. CLARK, 
HAS. A. COX, 
Pre side nt Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 

8.8. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, 
a is, Bros. & Co. 

» L. GARRISON, 


Bag Co. 


ELIAS 8. GATCH, Cc, 
President Granby Mining and Secretary 
Smelting Co. JOHN J. 
Cc. F. GAUSS, O. H. 
Pres. Gauss-Langenberg Hat Co. 
CECIL D. GREGG, 
President Evens-Howard Fire Cc. 
Brick (Co. 
Pres.C.D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 
8S. E. HOFFMAN, A. 
E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 
W. H. LEE, 
President. 
B. MCKEEN, eS. e 


R. SCUDDE 
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John Deere Plow Co. 
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R, 
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J.J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimer-Swarts 
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Pres. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. 





Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 
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banking board with the Night and Day 
Bank were prior to the recent change of 
management, when J. L. Wilkin took charge 
of the bank. All new capital was put into 
the bank at that time and the old 
liquidated.” 

The Night and Day Bank was organized 
in February, 1909; the change in its man- 
agement took place in June, when its entire 
capital stock was purchased by J. L. Wil- 
kin, formerly vice-president of the State 
National Bank of Oklahoma City. At the 


assets 





intelligent 
handling of 


IF 


items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 


THE 


PEOPLES | 


$300,000.00 
375,000.09 
5,500,000.00 


Capital - - - 
Surplus and Profits - 
Deposits - - - 

A, D. BISSELL, President 

Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-President 
ti J. NE WELL, Cashier 

HOWA RD BISSELL, Asst. Cashier 

(. G. FEIL, Asst Cashier 











time of the transfer it was stated that Mr. 
Wilkin had arranged to put $50,000 cash 
into the capital of the institution. 

It is stated that the Planters’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank was also formally taken over 
and liquidated by the board, the report in- 
dicating that $208,358 was paid out to its 
depositors, while $84,409 has been received 
from cellections. The Oklahoman adds that 
“no assets of the bank ave listed among the 
assets of the board, and it is understood 
that this represents the final liquidation cf 
the bank, although suits are still pending 
against some of the stockholders on their 
double liability. This would make the total 
loss to the guaranty fund on that bank 
$125,948.98." The settlement of the affairs 
of other State banks called for an expendi- 
ture of $150,057.34. The total collections 
for the fund during the period covered by 
the report are given as $503,623.13, but only 
£33,982.73, it is said, remained as cash on 
hand July 1, as compared with $29,000 on 


April 5. 


New Vice-Pres‘dent in First National 


Bank of Baltimore. 

The directors of the First National Bank 
of Baltimore, Md., have elected Blanchard 
Randall vice-president of the institution, to 
-neceed the late Joseph R. Foard, 
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144 LEAD PENCILS with your Ad. STAMPED IN GOLD 


Hexagon shape, with Rubber 


Also 10,000 other “Ad.” 


Tip, $4.50; without, $3.00 Novelties. Send for Catalogue. 


E. W. FRENCH CO. 
NEW YORK 
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OLD MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, BROADWAY AND LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NOW BEING 
TORN DOWN TO MAKE WAY FOR THE NEW MONUMENTAL BUILDING OF THE 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


New York Landmark to Go. 


The big marble and granite structure 
known as the “Old” Mutual Life Building, 
on the southeast corner of Broadway and 
Liberty street. New York City, is being de 
molished by house wreckers to make way 
for the new home of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

The old building was erected by the Mu 
tual Life Insurance Company during the 
Civil War, in 1864, and is one of the few 
remaining land marks on lower Broadway. 


It is but a stone’s throw from the historical 
Trinity Church and diagonally across the 
corner from the lofty Singer Tower. At 
the time of its erection it was known as one 
ot the handsomest and costliest buildings 
in New York City. The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company occupied it until 1854, 
when their present building on Nassau 
street was erected. 

The property was purchased a few weeks 
ago by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and the purchase price is said 
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.. A Mighty Interesting 
Offer on Leather Check 
Book Covers for Banks 





E put in a line of really superior 

check-book covers this season, and 

we told our salesmen we could make some 

particularly attractive prices if they’d 
agree to sell a certain quantity. 

They agreed and we’ve done just what 
we said we would—offered prices that are 
really attractive. 

We made the price because the quantity 
agreed upon allowed us to save in pur- 
chasing stock and in manufacturing the 
goods. 

We're just as particular as to workman- 
ship as we always have been and always 
will be. The quality is Brown & Bigelow 
quality, which means the best. 

There are several different styles to 
show you. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Specialties for Advertisers 


St. Paul, Minn. BROWN 
& 


BIGELOW 
St. Paul, 

inn, 
Please send the 
undersigned your 
booklet ** Leather 
Check - Book Covers 
Jor Depositors. ” 


Mail this coupon and receive our 
booklet ‘*Leather Check-Book Covers 
Sor Depositors.”’ It shows all styles 
and gives prices. 


P.S.—We should be glad to send 
our catalogue of Advertising Spe 
cialties or our catalogue Sample 
Edition of Calendars on request. 
You should see both of these if 
you're going to distribute sou- 
venirs to your customers the 
coming holidays 
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Capital, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN B. PURCELL 
President 
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Earned Surplus, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


FREDERICK E. NOLTING, 2nd Vice-President 


in management, progressive in policy 
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to have been nearly $2,000,000. This is at 
the rate of about $175 a square foot. 

The new home of the Guaranty Trust 
Company will be four stories in height, ris- 
ing from the sidewalk about 120 feet, and 
will be for the exclusive use of that institu- 
tion. Its main banking room will, with one 
exception, be the largest in New York City. 
It is expected that the building will be com- 
pleted in the summer of 1912. 


Director Added to Whitney-Central Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans. 


Judge ‘Thomas J. Freeman has been 
elected a director of the Whitney-Central 
National Bank and its affiliated Whitney 
Central Trust and Savings Company of 
New Orleans. and also made a member of 
the bank's executive committee. Judge 
Freeman is first vice-president of the Texs 
& Pacific Railroad and receiver of the In- 
ternational & Great Northern Railroad. 


Indiana Bankers Choose Emblem. 


Secretary Andrew Smith, of the Indiana 
Bankers’ Association, has chosen a fine, em- 
hossed Indian head, bearing the monogram 
of the State association, for an official em- 
hlem. In case of convention use, the name 
of the convention town will be used also. 
Buttons of the new order will be used first 
at the Indianapolis convention, October 25- 
26, and all who attend the New Orleans 
convention will be decorated. 


Security Bank, Chicago. 


William J. Lawler, formerly connected 
with the credit department of the First 
National of Chicago, has been elected act- 
ing president of the Security Bank. Mr. 
Lawler succeeds the late E. A. Erickson, 
and his appointment to the acting presiden- 
cy heecame necessary to carry on the work 
of organizing the new Second Security Bank. 


New Wisconsin Bank Head. 


Announcement has been made that Frank 
Pierce of Durand has accepted the presi- 
dency of the First National Bank of Meno- 
monie, Wis., to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Senator James H. Stout last 
December. Mr. Pierce has for some years 
been cashier of the bank of Durand. He 
has filled the offices of vice-president, sec- 
retary and treasurer of Group I of the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, and also 
the treasurership of the State association. 


Minneapolis Bank Enlarges Building. 

The Metropolitan National of Minneapo- 
lis has enlarged its banking space, taking 
ahout one-third more room. When the bank 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


31-33 East 27th Street 


ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 

















merged the Germania Bank it was realized 
that additional room was necessary. In fact 
it had been needed before this merger, but 
was much more needed after. The bank 
had made arrangements for additional room, 
but could not get possession for several 
months. The required alterations have been 
under way and the new quarters are now 
occupied. 


Pittsburgh Capital 


At a meeting of the stockhelders of the 
Crawford County Trust Company, Mead- 
ville. held August 11, a majority of the 
stock passed into the hands of E. W. Gill 
and his associates. James C. Chaplin of 
Pittsburgh has been named president and 
E. W. Gill, secretary-treasurer. The insti- 
tution is capitalized at $125,000. 


in Trust Company. 


West Virginia Bank Nationalizes and 


Changes Title. 
The Mingo County Bank of Williamson, 


W. Va., announces its change of title and 
conversion into the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. The bank starts 
with a paid-in capital of $100,000, the 


2Q9 


largest of any bank in that section of the 
country, and under its new charter will 
greatly extend its field of usefulness. The 
officers of the bank are as follows: Wells 
Goodykoontz, president; E. F. Randolph, 
vice-president; R. B. Parrish, cashier, and 
C. A. Wright, assistant cashier. 


Armour in Hibernian Banking Associa- 
tion of Chicago. 


J. Ogden Armour has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Hiber- 
nian Banking Association, to fill a vacancy. 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago. has been named chairman of the 
board. The stockholders of the Hibernian 
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Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 

| dividuals cordially 
invited. 


WRITE 


$600,000.00 

















Bank have signed the trust agreement pa- 
pers by which the deal between the institu- 
tion and the Continental and Commercial 
National is finally closed. 


Pasadena Bank Merger Effective. 


The merger of the Crown City National, 
the Crown City Savings Bank and the 
American Bank and Trust Company, all of 
Pasadena, Cal., has been effected. The lat- 
ter bank has turned over its commercial 
business to the Crown City National, re- 
ceiving in return the savings business of 
the Crown City Savings Bank, and will in 
the future conduct a strictly savings bank 
business. It will henceforth be known as 
the Crown City Savings Bank. J. B. Coul- 
ston is to be president of the Crown City 
National under the new arrangement, and 
W. H. Hubbard will head the Crown City 
Savings. 


Bowling Green Trust Company Opens. 


Another new bank in Kentucky is the 
Bowling Green Trust Company, which has a 
capitalization of $30,000. It began business 
in the Warren County capital several weeks 
ago, and has reported a satisfactory volume 
of business. Robert Rodes, Jr., is presi- 
dent; Max B. Nahm, vice-president, and J. 
M. Ramsey, secretary and treasurer. 


Another Bank Opens in Chicago. 


Advices from Chicago announce the open- 
ing of the newly organized Austin Avenue 
Trust and Savings Bank at Oak Park. The 
new institution starts business with $100,000 
capital and a paid-in surplus of $5,000. The 
officers are: Henry Pillinger, president; 
Edward Cornwell and William A. Pillinger, 
vice-presidents, and Harold R. Pillinger, 
cashier. The directors are: Edwin F. Brown, 
chairman; Charles Schroeder, James H. 
Ross, Stephen Pillinger, John E. Decker, 
and all the above-named officers. 


New York Trust Companies Combined. 


Stockholders of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York, which has increased its 
capital steck from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
posed merger with the Mercantile Trust 
Company, met August 9 and ratified the 
consolidation. The board of directors of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company was increased by 
two members, W. C. Poillon, president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, and Ru- 
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Sealing Wax | 


“< Made up to a Standard, not down to a Price” 


rp HE result of years of careful and pains- 
taking labor to provide a wax which is 
44 standard for Quality. Dennison’s Wax is 
recognized to-day by its Quality of material, 
finish and adhesiveness. .. The same ideals 
which prompted the founder of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 
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dolph Ellis, president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. Otherwise the 
Bankers’ Trust board remains as_ before 
the merger. Mr. Poillon was elected a vice- 
president and George W. Benton was 
elected treasurer, succeeding H. W. Dono- 
van. 

The Mercantile Trust Company was 
owned by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society until a month or so ago, when 12,911 
shares were sold to a group of men affiliated 


with the Bankers’ Trust Company. The 
Equitable received $730 a share and_ the 
current quarterly dividend of $10, for its 
holdings. 


Under the terms of the merger the Mer- 
cantile stockholders receive a cash dividend 
of $50 a share and the privilege of exchang- 
ing their holdings, share for share, for Bank- 
ers’ Trust stock. The merger will make the 
Bankers’ Trust Company one of the largest 
in the country in point of deposits. 

It is closely associated with the Morgan 
interests. At the close of last week the 
Bankers’ ‘Trust Company showed average 
deposits of 368,000,000 and the Mercantile 
Trust of $35,000,000. The Mercantile’s 
name will be continued, as will its present 
offices at 120 Broadway. under the titie 
Mercantile Branch of the Bankers’ Trusi 
Company. Notices have been sent out that 
on and after August 11 all checks drawn on 


the Mercantile Trust Company will be paid 
through the clearings by the Bankers’ Trust 


Company. 


New State Bank Opens in Tyler, Texas. 

Capitalized for $100,000, the State Bank 
and Trust Company of Tyler, Tex., has 
opened for business with the following of- 
ficers and directors: President, J. T. Me- 
Carthy; vice-president, S. D. Reaves; cash- 
ler, George C. Ingraham. Directors: R. D. 
Irion, J. T. MeCarthy, George C. Ingraham, 


s. D. Reaves, J. F. Christian, Harry Me- 
Aay of Tyler: George W. Duke, Shreve- 


port, La., and T. H. Kempne r, president of 
the Texas Bank and ‘Trust Company, Gal- 
veston; president of the Galveston Cotton 


Exchange and Board of Trade, and a di- 





Colorado & Santa Fe 


rector of the Gulf, 
tailroad. 

The president, J. 'T. McCarthy, is a native 
of Texas. He was born in Galveston, Jan- 
uary 3, 1869, and began his banking experi- 





J. T. McCartuy 
PRESIDENT STATE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
TYLER, TEX. 
ence Octeher 9, 1882, as office boy in the 


Island City Savings Bank, 
changed its name to the 
— Company. 

Cn July 15, 1908, Mr. McCarthy resigned 
his position as cashier of the Texas Bank 
and Trust Company of Galveston, to as- 
sume the cashiership of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, at which time he 


afterwards 


Bank and 


which 
Texas 
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purchased a large block of stock in the thy sold his holdings in the Merchants Na- 
Merchants National Bank. At the time he — tional Bank, and shortly after he resigned 
assumed the cashiership of the Merchants as cashier of the Merchants National Bank 
National Bank the deposits were $990,000. it was consolidated with the Union Bank and 
By November 27, 1908, the deposits had ‘Trust Company. In September, 1910, Mr. 
grown to $2,051,000, and on December 31, McCarthy engaged in the brokerage busi- 
1909, had reached the handsome sum of ness for his own account, but his love for 
$2,902,000. During the eighteen months that banking soon induced him to look for an 
Mr. McCarthy was connected with the _ inviting field to again engage in his former 
Merchants National Bank it paid three pursuit. After traveling considerably over 
semi-annual dividends of five per cent.each the State of Texas, he concluded _ that 
and increased its undivided profits from Tyler offered a suitable field for his bank- 
$15,000 to $28,000, having in the meantime ing experience. 

reduced its banking house and fixtures more It is safe to predict assured success for 
than $10,000. In March, 1910, Mr. McCar- the new Tyler bank, with a practical bank- 

er like Mr. McCarthy at its head. 





New York. 
The Greenpoint National Bank, Green- 


a point, N. Y., has secured a charter to do 
National Bank business and will be housed in a new build- 
ing by October 15. The Bankers’ Building 

. . a Bureau of New York is completing the in- 
of V terior work. which will be modern in every 
irginia respect. The outfit will consist of a mar- 


ble counter-front, marble wainscoting, 


| Erecting Bank Building in Greenpoint, 


| ESTABLISHED 1865 


RICHMOND, VA. bronze-top screen, and the trim throughout 
Capital . / ; . $1,200,000.00 =e room will be finely finished quartered 
Surplus . . . ° 600,000.00 ee 
Deposits OVER FIVE MILLION DOLLARS Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
wM HABLISTON, President Angee. 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, Vice- ~Pres. ; The Broadway Bank and Trust Company 
W. MEADE ADDISON, Cashier has been taken over by the Citizens Nation- 
O. S. MORTON, Asst. Cashi : : i »reafter spate ¢ ‘itize 
JOHN TYLER.’ Asst. Cashier al, and will hereafter operate as the Citizens 
W. H. SLAUGHTER, Asst. Cashier I'rust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
JAMES M. BALL, Asst. Cashier The institution has a capital of $500,000, 


and the officers are as follows: R. J. Waters, 
president; R. W. Kenny, Warren Géillelen, 
A. W. Redman and Charles G. Greene, vice- 
presidents; I]. A. Kehler, cashier; M. N. 
Shedenhelm, assistant cashier; Roger M. 
LARGEST CAPITAL Andrews, assistant to the president; direc- 
7? a tors, R. J. Waters, George W. Walker, J. 
of Any Bank in Virginia Ross Clark, M. J. Connell, Warren Gillelen, 
Dr. W. W. Beckett, Ben Williams, A. J. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals solicited on favorable 
terms. Correspondence invited. 
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“Capital - $2,500,000.00 fede Deposits, $29 000,000.00 
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Waters, R. W. Kenny, John J. Fay, Jr. tention to withdraw as an active figure at 
M. J. Monnette, William W. Woods, Orra the new bank and to establish his residence 
E. Monnette, George It. Cochran and Frank in California. The severance of Mr. Perrin’s 


C. Bolt. relations as an official at the bank will oc- 

The combined resources of the Citizens cur at his option before the close of the 
National and the Citizens Trust and Sav- present year. The board agreed to his re- 
ings are nearly $15,000,000. tirement, and it is understood that no one 


will be selected to fill the gap created by 
in his leaving. 
Mr. Perrin, commenting on his action 
Chicago Bank Will Extend Quarters. after the meeting, stated that his with- 


k i : yi eee drawal is merely a part of the programme 
The Continental and Commercial Trust 


and Savings Bank of Chicago have found it 
necessary, on account of the growth in their 
business, to enlarge their quarters, and have 
taken additicnal space on the Clark street 
side of the Commercial National Bank 

uilding. This gives them another direct Two 
entrance on Clark street. The new room is 
occupied almost entirely by the bond de- V ] bl k 
partment and officers’ quarters. The whole a Va € oO S 
working space is now laid out so as to af- _ 

ford the greatest degree of convenience and 
comfort to the customers of the savings, 





This Company is selling agent for 
a] 


bond and trust departments. and there is these two important English finan- 
an entrance from the lobby of the building cial books: 


to each department. 
“] Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
John Perrin, Indianapolis Banker, Severs ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 

Connections. cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 

John Perrin, chairman of board at the 
Fletcher-\merican National Bank of In- cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON. 
dianapolis, Ind., and, previous to the big bank dames at te: ties ot Mee 
merger last fall, president of the old Amer- Treats of the above subjects in their 
ican National Bank, has announced his in- practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 


“Is so complete and contains 
- so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it.' It also contains information 
BANK PICTURES that every modern business man 


; should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
Large portraits of past officers, etc., —N. ¥. Bvening Telesram. 


made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 
Write for particulars. 


Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men The Bankers Publishing Co. 
Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 
253 Broadway, New York 


References—The Bankers Magazine 


























If you are not sure that your 
advertising expenditure is bring- 
ing proper returns in the shape 
of new business, 


it may be that some new blood in your advertising would 
just turn the scale and make your advertising appropri- 
ation a good investment instead of an expense. 

Individual advertising preparation service may be 
just what you need. 


Through the Banking Publicity Department of the 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, we are kept in constant 
touch with the advertising banks of the country. We 
receive the newest and best ideas in bank advertising, 
and pass them on to others. 


In our advertising preparation work we have the 
full benefit of this thorough familiarity with current 
bank publicity. This, of course, is merely supplemen- 
tary to our own experience and adaptability along these 
lines, which have accomplished satisfactory results for 
the institutions employing our services. 


Now is the time to plan your advertising for the 
coming Fall and Winter campaign. 


It places you under no obligation when you ask us 
to send you particulars concerning the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company’s advertising preparation service, but 
it may be of the greatest value to you. 


Write now. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
Architects 


Banks contemplating building should consult us. We are 
architects and engineers on bank 
ment for banking rooms, 
each 
thus completing a bank building along the most 
inethods and 
such 
for the most economical cost. 


HANDLE WORK ANYWHERE 


buildings, vaults, equip- 
having competent men at the 
department, each a _ specialist in his line, 


constantly 


Bank Buildings Any Size 


improved 
interests of our 
best results 


considering the 


an extent that we secure the 











31 East 27th St., New York 








he mapped out a year ago when negotia- 
tions first were opened for the consglida- 
lion of the banks. He had not decided defi- 
nitely as to his future course, other than 
that he is to take a prolonged rest. Ex- 
pressions of regret over his prospective de- 
parture were heard from President Stough- 
ton A. Fletcher and practically every mem- 
ber of the board. Mr. Perrin’s statement, a 
detailed one, traced the career of the bank 
before the merger, and also the advance- 
ment made following the merger. He said 
he was loath to leave such congenial asso- 
ciations, but that, as his family had estab- 
lished a home in California, and because he 
wished more nearly to retire from business, 
he had decided to join them there. 

Harry A. Schlotzhauser has resigned as 
cashier of the Fletcher-American National 
Bank and has been succeeded by Ralph K. 
Smith, who has been associated with the 
Fletcher Bank for twenty-eight years and 
entered the Fletcher-American National 
Bank when the two banks consolidated. 

Mr. Schlotzhauser’s service in the bank- 
ing business has been almost as long. He 
began with the Indiana National Bank, 
where he was receiving teller, leaving that 
position ten years ago to become cashier of 


the American National Bank, continuing in 
the latter situation until his resignation 
from the consolidated banks. 


New Jersey Has New Trust Company. 


The Farmers’ Trust Company of Mount 
Holly, N. J., is authorized to begin business 
with a capital of $200,000, the entire issue 
heing subscribed for by Joseph C. Kingston, 
Edward D. Stokes, R. C. Barrington, John 
B. Davis and Charles Ewan Merritt of 
Mount Holly, N. J., who, with Joseph J. 
White of New Lisbon and Robert W. Car- 
ter of Jobstown, N. J., are the incorpora- 
tors and directors. 


Old Colony Trust Company of Boston to 
Increase Capital. 


The Old Colony Trust Company directors 
will recommend to the stockholders that 
the present capital stock of $2,500,000 be 
increased to 87,500,000, one-half of the in- 
crease to be made shortly, bringing the out- 


standing capital stock to $5,000,000. ‘This 
plan does not mean that any additional 














They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 


Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

















Sixty-Fifth Anniversary Number 


OF THE 


Bankers Magazine 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE will shortly issue a 

special number to commemorate the sixty - fifth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Magazine in Balti- 
more in 1846. 


In this day of short-lived publications, we believe that 
a record of sixty-five years of steady growth on the part 
of a magazine is an achievement well worth marking 
in a special way. 


While our Sixty-fifth Anniversary Number, in addi- 
tion to the many excellent regular features of the 
magazine, will contain several strong and interesting 
special articles, it will not be overloaded as special 
issues so often are. 


One of the principal purposes of this anniversary 
number will be to call the attention of the bankers of 
the United States to what the magazine is doing (1) 
for sound currency, sound banking and sound finance ; 
(2) and in pointing out to banks ways for insuring 
greater economy and efficiency in management and 
in adding to their business and _ profits. 


It is our purpose to place a copy of the Sixty- 
fifth Anniversary Number in the hands of every banker 
in this country and Canada. 


The distribution of the 20,000 guaranteed circulation of 
this number is shown on the map on the opposite page. 


The Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York City 
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A TIMELY BOOK 





Gold Production \ 


Future Prices 
Harrison H. ence: LL. M. 








This book is being very favorably received by the press and by 
students of finance everywhere, who recognize it as an able discussion 
of the question of gold production and other causes of price changes 
with a view to making the best possible estimate of the future of prices. 


The following are a few Comments 


The author of this monograph has 
given his readers a brief, logical and 
interesting analysis of his subject— 
Annals of American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. 


Mr. Brace approaches the question 
in a dispassionate and judicial fashion. 
His book is a wonderful example of 
close and splendidly co-ordinated rea- 
soning.—Itochester Post Express. 


A timely inquiry into the increased 
production of gold and its effect on 
prices, past, present and prospective. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


A careful study of the theme. It 
presents in condensed form a great 
mass of data which must prove of 
value to the student of prices.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


| 





Brace has evidently read the liter- 
ature on the subject quite thoroughly 
and has given intelligent consideration 
to all of the important factors in the 
problem. I think his conclusions are 
sound and that the whole discussion 
is admirably done.—George E. Rob- 
erts, Director of the Mint. 





A balanced and scientific study of 
a present economic question of con- 
siderable human __interest.—Boston 
Transcript. 


An illuminating discussion of the 


gold question, both as to past and 
future.—Minneapolis Journal. 





It is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of prices and gold pro- 
duction.—Alumni Weekly, U niversity 
of Minnesota. 
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capital will be put into the company, but is 
in effect a rearrangement by which part of 
the present surplus of $10,000,000 will take 
the form of capital stock, by means of 
what is virtually a “stock dividend” to the 
present shareholders. The directors propose 
to declare a cash dividend of $100 per share 
and to give shareholders a right to apply 
this dividend to the purchaser, at par, $100, 
of additional stock equal to that which they 
now hold. Later on practically the same 
process may be employed to increase the 
capital up to the full amount of $7,500,000, 
but it is stated that such action is not cen- 
templated at present. 

The Old Colony Trust Company has now 
a capital stock of $2,500,000, surplus of 
$10,000,00C, and undivided profits as last 
reported of $912,860. The last price quoted 
for the stock was $700 a share, compared 
with a par value of $100. Recent private 
sales are reported at $750. 

The action now proposed is one step in 
the merger which for most purposes took 
eifect on February 19, 1910, on which date 
the Old Colony Trust Company assumed the 
deposit of liabilities of the City Trust Com- 


pany, having issued $900,000 of its stock in 
exe hange for the $1,500,000 of stock of the 
City Trust Company. In addition, stock to 


the amount of $100,000 was sold, bringing 
the capitalization up to $2,500,000. The 
City Trust Company, previous to the mer- 
ger, had a surplus of $2,500,000 and undi- 
vided profits of approximately $725,000, all 
of which went to the Old Colony. 

The City Trust Company had previously 
absorbed the Mercantile, and with it the 
Massachusetts Trust Company, but up to 
this time all three, through the successive 
mergers, have retained their corporate ex- 
istence under the old names. The last Legis- 
lature authorized a change in the names of 
all the merged companies to the Old Colony 
Trust Company, for greater convenience in 
handling their affairs. The same act also 
authorized an increase in the Old Colony 
Trust Company’s capital stock to $7,500,- 


000, this to be the combined capital stock of 
all the companies. The former authorized 
issue was $3,000,000, with only $2,500,000 ac- 
tually issued. This amount has been deemed 
too small for the present size of the com- 
pany and its business, and consequently the 
directors have decided upon an immediate 
increase to $5,000,000, which, however, as 
explained, does not require any additional 
investment by the stockholders. 
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Compiled by a department head in the 
Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo., for 
years in charge of its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use in the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, pro- 
test, notice of dishonor, etc., etc., of 
negotiable paper, as embodied in the 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and in the following standard 
law treatises: 


Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 

Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 
Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 

Morse on Banks and Banking 

Tiedeman on Commercial Paper 


Copiously indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
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rates of interest, and a list of the states 
in which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in force, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 
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Expert Advertising Help 


To any banker who is considering the subject of 
advertising, we would be glad to send interesting 
printed matter descriptive of our 


Bank Advertising Preparation Service 


We are fully equipped to help any financial insti- 
tution to advertise in a dignified but resultful 
manner. 


The cost of this service is moderate, the proved 
benefit to those using it very great. 


Write for particulars now. 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, T. D. MacGregor, Manager 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 











Safe Deposit Advertising 


is the title of a new chapter in the Revised and Enlarged Fourth 
Edition of ‘‘ Pusuine Your Business,” the standard text-book of 
financial advertising by T. D. MacGregor, which has just been issued 
from the press. 


The new edition of 


“Pushing Your Business” 


contains 197 pages and 75 illustrations. It is a practical working 
guide for all advertisers. The titles of the eleven chapters are as 
follows: ‘‘ The Technical Foundation,” ‘‘ Advertising Mediums,” 
‘* Booklets and House Organs,” ‘‘ Advertising a Commercial Bank,” 
‘** Savings Bank Advertising.” ‘‘ Trust Company Advertising,” ‘‘ Safe 
Deposit Advertising,” ‘‘Investment Advertising,” ‘‘Real Estate Adver- 
tising,” ‘‘ Insurance Advertising,” and ‘Effective Business Letters.” 


Cloth bound, Price $1.25, postage prepaid 
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Atlantic National Bank, Providence, R. |. 


The increase in the capital stock of the 
Atlantic National Bank, of Providence, R. 
I., which was voted July 29, has all been 
paid in and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has issued his certificate of approval. 

The new stock was taken by the old 
stockholders with the exception of two or 
three small lots, aggregating less than fifty 
shares, which indicated a very satisfactory 
feeling toward the management. 

This increase gives the bank a capital of 
$300,000, with a surplus and profits of $175,- 
000, and will better enable them to care 
for the new business which is constantly 
coming. 

Edward P. Metcalf is 
rank W. Peabody is cashier. 


president and 


CANADIAN NOTES 
Manager for Canada’s New Bank. 


J. Godfrey Bird, manager of the Bank of 
Toronto Board of Trade branch and Point 
St. Chuirles sub-branch, Montreal, has been 
appointed general manager of the Banque 
Internationale du Canada, the new bank 
promoted by Mr. Rudolphe Forget. 


Sterling Bank’s Capital Increased. 

It is formally announced that the capital 
stock ef the Sterling Bank (headquarters, 
Toronto, Canada) will be increased by 


$1,000,900. The bank has a capital of $944,- 
632. The new stock was offered to share- 
holders on the 7th inst. This institution, 
established in 1905, has a reserve fund of 


$4,992,000 deposits. G. T. 


$281,617 and 
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Professor O. M. W. SPRAGUE, Assistant Professor of 
Banking and Finance in Harvard University and a 
well-known authority in his field, has written a book on 


Banking Reform in the United States 


A Series of Proposals including a 

Central Bank of Limited Scope 
This succinct and interesting volume contains in a revised form 
the following articles on Banking Reform by Professor Sprague 
which have appeared in recent numbers of the “Quarterly Journal 


Criticism of Plans fora Central Bank of the European 
Type, Proposals for Strengthening the Existing Banks, 
A Central Bank of Limited Scope. 
This is an extremely timely book in view of the great present in- 
terest in the subject of banking reform. 


176 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net 
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Modern Banking Methods 


By A. R, BARRETT 
FIFTH EDITION 





A Practical Treatise on the Organization and 
Management of a Bank— illustrated with over 200 
improved forms of bank books and records, filled out 
to represent actual transactions. 

The duties of the respective officers of a bank are 
fully set forth, and the workings of every department 
clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations —a knowledge that 
may be acquired from this book. 

‘* Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 








study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank 





Clerks. 

Modern Banking Methods contains 325 octavo 
pages; bound in buckram, price, carriage prepaid, $4 
a copy. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


Somers is president; W. K. George, vice- 
president; W. Van Allen, cashier; F. W. 
Broughall, general manager, and E. C. 
Lindsay, acting manager. 


Merchants Bank of Canada. 


The Merchants Bank of Canada (head 
office, Montreal) has increased its dividend 
from nine to ten per cent. per annum. Dur- 
ing the last half of 1910 the bank raised the 
dividend rate from an eight to a nine per 
cent. basis. As stated January 21, 1911, 
the net profits of the bank exceeded a mil- 
lion dollars for 1910. The statement for 
November 30, 1910, reported $1,057,140 net 
profits, as against $831,159 the year before 
and $738,597 for the year ending November 
30, 1908. Deposits at call increased from 
$19,220,454 to $21,457,952 and deposits sub- 
ject to notice from $28,987,961 to $32,633,- 
323, while total assets increased from 
$66.800,152 to $71,600,059 between the years 
1909 and 1910. The capital is $6,000,000, 
and surplus and profits, $4,900,000. 


Northern Crown Bank. 


For the half year ended June 30, 1911, 
the net profits of the Northern Crown Bank 
of Montreal, Canada, after deductions, 
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amounted to $116,000, which is equal to 10.6 
per cent. per annum upon the capital. The 
gross earnings, are slightly less than for the 
corresponding period a year ago. The sec- 
ond half of the bank’s year is generally the 
best from an earning standpoint, and it is 
very probable that by the end of the year 
the bank will show profits better than for 
1919, 

The profits and loss account shows a bal- 
ance brought forward at the end of the 
year of $170.49, with the profits added to 
this, a total of $387,559 is obtained, which, 
after deducting the semi-annual July divi- 
dend at the rate of two and one-half per 
cent.. amounting to $55,185, a balance is left 
of $237,373. 


PASSING OF THE COUNTRY 
BANKER 


HE passing away of the old country 
banker means that it is less easy to get 
credit on purely personal security than 

in the old days. A great centralized institu- 
tion must necessarily lay down rules and 
to some extent standardize the conditions 
on which it will make advances against 
security.—Fconomist, London. 
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It Will Pay You to Know 
About the Inheritance Tax 


DO YOU KNOW THAT under certain conditions an estate 
may have to pay fulltaxes on the same securities to four 
different States, and the rate sometimes reaches 25 per cent. ? 


“T nheritance Taxes for Investors”’ 


By HUGH BANCROFT 


(Of the Massachuseits Bar) 


Gives Practical Notes on the Inheritance Tax Laws of Each of the 
States of the United States, with Particular Reference to their Applica- 
tion to Non-Resident Investors, including an Up-to-Date Abstract of 
the Statutes in Every State, and Comments on their Practical Operation, 
with References to the More Important Decisions. 

The book includes a chapter on Canada anda list of some five hun- 
dred corporations, giving the State where organized and the exchange 


Price, post-paid, $1 


Save money for yourself and the estates in your charge by 
getting a copy of this book now 
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RHODE ISLAND SAVINGS INCREASE §$12,651,883.94 
IN TWO YEARS 


A STATEMENT of the condition of the 

savings banks and trust companies of 
the State of Rhode Island, issued by Bank 
Commissioner William P. Goodwin, shows 


The following table shows the deposits 
in some of the larger savings banks and 
trust companies of Providence this year «nd 
last year: 





1910. 1911. 
Union Trust Co. (all commercial deposits).............. $ 5,273,780.5: $ 6,186,291.86 
industrial Trust Co. (commercia] and participation) 40,168,507. 42,139,892.86 
Slater Trust Co. of Pawtucket (commercial and _ partici- 

DY witha denbths coe dbnshdane6s4 Ghd en eOIke ae bwnne:s 8,104,777.93 §,824,891.68 
I SU 5 Sen aw nae lew ob kswge beg aie ween ea 6,794,792.31 7,069,156.98 
ee (ccc e eed ete ahh ates o0dseeebe da vor 10,173,994.51 10,443,641.51 
Providence Institution for Savings .........-........0.0.- 24,803,049.82 25,6558,698.28 
R. I, Hospital Trust Co. (commercial and participation) 38,159,048.66 39,926,867.46 


an increase in savings and participation ac- 
counts of $12,651,883.94 during the past two 
years. 

Of this increase $9.250,732.45 was in de- 
posits in savings banks. The total amount 
on deposit in savings banks in the State 
on June 30, 1911, was $74,620,142.86. On 
June SO, 1910, the amount was §$72,316,- 
$95.34. And on June 30, 1909, the amount 
was $69.726,3.50.89. 

The total amount on deposit in savings 
hanks, trust companies and accounts on 
June 30, 1911, was $178,117,563.07. On June 
30, 1910, the deposits were $171,695,122.34. 
Ane on June 30, 1909, the deposits were 
$165.465,679.12. 


ETHICS OF 


HE August market circular of Spencer 
Trask & Co. discusses the dominant 


phase of present polities, that of investiga- 
tions, saying in part: 

We are far from questioning the pro- 
priety of many of these _ investigations, 
but what we should like to know is wuat, 
in the last analysis, is their motive? If the 
Government has set itself to punish every 


individual or corporation who dares come to 
an rival, 
put 


sists 


agreement 
in 


prices with 
way, if the 
competition 


over a or, 


Government in- 


between 


another 
on forcing indi- 


viduals whether will 
it not, then 
how far the law 
tition go. Is it 
rivalry, such as 
men who meet 


or corporations 
it well 

demands that this 
be just a nice, 
exists between two gentle- 


they 


or would be to know 
compe- 
to polite 
in a bloodless duel and then 
consider their honor satisfied, will the 
Government force these such 
bloody battle that the 
with wrecks and even 


condition? 


or 
rivals into 
field will 
the victor left 
We feel that 


a 
strewn 
in an 
these 


be 


exhausted 
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The total amount of saving and _ partici- 
pation accounts on June 30, 1911, was $121,- 
130,699.30. 

On June SO, 1910, the amount was $116,- 
913,590.16. 


And on June 30, 1909, the amount was 
$112,173,966.55. 
These latter figures are interesting «s 


showing the drift back to savings accounts 
of the deposits which were withdrawn dur- 
ing the panic of 1907. In that vear savings 
and participation deposits amounted to 
$130,040,715.87. This year, as stated above. 
the amount is $121,430,699.30. 


“TRUST BUSTING”’ 


are points which many of those politicians 
who talk so. glibly of ‘‘busting the trusts” 
should seriously consider. 

Fortunately the public seems to he real- 
izing that these investigations are heing 
made more particularly for the purpose of 
satisfying political exigencies and is com- 
ing to the conclusion that the revelations of 
ccrporate malfeasance dating back to years 
ago reflects past rather than present con- 
ditions, so that it is less ready to take 
fright and sel] out security holdings, This 
is not only evident from the most casual 
observation, but is proved beyond question 
by the steady and notable increase in the 
shareholders’ list of practically every one of 
our large railroad and industrial corpora- 
tions. As this movement increases, and as 
large individual holdings give place to the 
“odd lot’ buyer, the tendency will be 
towards de-popularizing the ‘“‘trust busting” 
movement and will at the same time lead 
to a more ethical conception of business 
conduct and the rights of competitors. 
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